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3UBSAU  OF  EMTOMOJjOGY  AImD  PLAIJT  Q,UAHAlCTIEa 


(a)  general  ADMIHI  strati  vs  SXPSi'ISES 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1,892  supplemental 


for  xvithin-grade  promotions  .  $167,872 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . .  167. 165 


Change  from  1942: 

Ret  reduction  in  v/orking  funds  . . . .  -  1,980 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  . .  +  1.275 

Ret  decrease  .  707 


PROJECT  STATEi'SRT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administration  a'.d 

business  service  ^ . 

2.  Ret  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions  . . . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

4)164,999 

981 

$165,980 

1,892 

$164,000 

3,  165 

-  $1,980  (1) 

+  1,273 

Total  appropriation . 

165,980 

167,872 

167,  165 

707 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrea^se  in  working  funds  of  $1,980  in  this  item  for  1943  contemplates 
a  reduction  in  the  expenditures  for  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  travel. 


V/ORK  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  determine  policies  and  lorovide  leadership  and  direction  for 
the  Bureau's  program  as  v;ell  as  to  provide  for  service  activities  such  as 
business  operations,  educational  work  and  library  facilities. 

The  uroblem  and  its  significance:  In  an  organization  with  so  large  and  broad 
a  subject  matter  field  as  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine  it 
is  essential  that  policies  be  established  on  a  broad  basis  and  that  there 
be  proper  over-all  direction  and  supervision  of  the  various  work  programs. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  service  facilities  through  units  having  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  x\rork  of  the  various  subject  matter  di¬ 
visions  so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  their  respective  fields.  Inadequate  planning  or  execution  in 
connection  vdth  any  of  these  functions  vdll  have  a  retarding  effect  on  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  in  general  and  may  seriously  handicap  working  pro¬ 
grams  of  vital  concern  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coiontry. 
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General  r>lan;  The  funds  provided  under  this  appropriation  are  used  for 
general  administrative  puiposes  comprised  of  the  folloiAng  functions; 

(a)  determination  of  policies;  (h)  general  administrative  supervision 
of  all  departmental  and  field  activities;  (c)  "business  operations; 

(d)  the  approval  and  preparation  for  publication  of  manuscripts  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  scientific,  technical  and  other  activities  of  the 
Bureau;  (e)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  general  information 
on  control  of  insect  pests;  (f)  the  maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  library 
of  entomological  literature  and  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  on 
entomological  subjects,  and  (g)  the  hai  dling  of  general  information  re¬ 
lating  to  federal  quarantines  and  the  preparation  of  cases  on  quarantine 
violations. 


SUPBLEMBITTAL  STThDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Pro  iect 

Allotments 

1941 

estimated 
allotments.  1942 

Emereency  Heliof  Auoro-oria'i':  on  Act  of  1941 
and  1942: 

Por  admini  strait  ion  of  emergency  work 
relief  projects  set  forth  under  the 
various  headings  in  the  following 
notes  and  summarized  at  the  end  hereof 
Por  planning  and  review  of  V/.P.A. 

projects . . . . . 

iiDl78, 150 

^81,393 

3,510 

Tot  8,1 . 

178, 150 

84,903 
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(1))  FRUIT  IHSUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $3,720  supplemental 


for  within-grade  promotions  . . . . . .  $428,  320 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . .  390.  285 


Change  from  1942! 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds  . . -  42,600 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  4.565 

Net  decrease  .  -  38,035 


PROJECT  STATEMBilT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Investigations  on; 

1,  Apple  and  pear  insects . 

$89,747 

$90, 670 

$88,410 

-  $2,260(1) 

2,  Peach  insects. . . . 

52, 126 

52;  869 

47, 100 

-  5,769(2) 

3#  ihs'o.'jSo#  t  •  *0 «  •  jo  ?©•  • 

10,406 

10,995 

-  - 

-  10,995(3) 

4.  Nut  insects  . .......  o...  ^ .... . 

25,349 

26,500 

13,924 

-  12,576(4) 

5.  Insects  avto,cklng  dried  fruits 

15, 669 

16,002 

16,002 

-  - 

6.  Citrus  and  other  subtropical 
fruit  insects. . 

40, 231 

41,020 

37,020 

-  4,000(5) 

7.  Pruit  flies  which  are  poten¬ 
tial  pests  in  continental 

United  States. . . . 

74,953 

75,411 

68,411 

-  7,000(6) 

8,  The  insecticidal  value  of  oils 

4,979 

5, 120 

5,  120 

9,  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles,. 

105,480 

106,013 

106,013 

_  _ 

10.  Net  cost  of  within-grade  pro¬ 
motions . 

3,720 

8,285 

+  4,565 

Unobligated  balance . 

5,  660 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation . . 

424,600 

428,320 

390,285 

-  38,035 

DECREASES 

The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $42,600  in  this  item  for  1943  consists  of; 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $2,260  in  the  uro.iect  ’’Investigations  on  auole  and  near  in¬ 
sects"  .  This  contemplates  a  curtailment  of  the  work  done  at  Belt svi lie,  Maryland 
on  investigations  on  insecticides  for  codling  moth  control. 

(s)  A  decrease  of  $5.769  on  the  oro.iect  "Peach  insect  investigations".  This  con¬ 
templates  discontinuance  of  investigations  on  plum  circulio  and  San  Jose  Scale 
with  the  closing  of  the  laboratory  at  Port  Valley,  Georgia. 

(3)  A_de  crease  of  $10.995  on  the  -pro.iect  ’’Graue  insect  investigations” ,  Thi s 
contemplates  discontinuance  of  all  work  on  the  project  with  the  closing  of  the 
laboratory  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
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(4)  A  decrease  of  ^^>12.576  on  the  -pro.iect  "IJut  insect  investigations". 

This  contemplates  (l)  curtailment  of  investigations  on  the  hickory  shuck 
worm  on  pecans  with  the  closing  of  the  laboratory  at  Albany,  Georgia; 

(2)  curtailment  of  investigations  on  the  pecan  casebearer- and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pecan  insects  \\rith  the  closing  of  the  laboratory  at  Brownwood, 
Texas. 

(5)  A  decrease  of  ^4,000  on  the  nro.ject  '-Investigations  on  citrus  and 

other  subtropical  fru-it  insects''.  This  contemplates  the  discontinuance 
of  work  id-th  sulphur  for  the  control  of  thrips  and  scales  on  insects  and 
Tirill  curtail  the  work  of  the  Whittier,  California  laboratory, 

( 6 )  A  decrease  of  $7.000  in  the  pro.iect  ’’Investigations  on  fruitflies 

which  are  potential  pests  in  the  Continental  United  States".  This  con¬ 
templates  the  discontinuance  of  fruitfly  work  in  Puerto  Bico, 

V/OEK  UiTDEB  THIS  APPROPMATION 

Objective:  To  develop  means  v/hereby  the  grovrers  of  fruits  and  nuts  can 
control  insect  pests  more  effectively  or  more  economically,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  net  returns  from  their  operations  sud  insuring  the  con¬ 
suming  public  an  ample  -^Tipply  of  fruit  of  high  quality.  In  addition 
in  the  case  of  the  t.''^;-Jpaa^e3e  beetle  to  develop  methods  whereby  home 
Owners  may  protect  their  gardens  and  ornamental  plantings  from  attack 
by  the  insect;  to  develop  methods  whereby  the  movement  of  various 
agricultural  products  from  infested  to  uninfested  territory  may  be 
made  without  danger  of  spreading  the  insect;  to  stimulate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  the  parasites  and  diseases  which  tend  to  con¬ 
trol  the  insect, 

» 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  Pruits  and  nuts  are  crops  of  major 
importance  in  the  United  States,  the  farm  value  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  v;hich  were  reported  in  1939  as  follows;  Citrus  fruits, 
$118,000,000;  apples,  $92,000,000;  peaches,  $47,000,000;  grapes, 
$42,000,000,  pears,  $21,000,000.  The  value  of  fruits  in  a  v/ell- 
balanced  national  diet  is  receiving  increasing  recognition,  especially 
during  the  present  national  emergency,  and  it  is  essential  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  fruit  be  available  to  the  consuming  public, 

•  All  of  the  fruit  crops  are  subject  to  serious  attack  by  insect  pests. 
Some  of  the  major  losses,  including  the  cost  of  control  measure, 
have  been  estimated^s  follows?  Codling  moth,  $31,000,000;  plum  cur- 
culio,  $10,000,000;  San  Jose  scale,  $7,380,000. 

Losses  by  the  Japanese  beetle  are  difficult  to  estimate  on  a  finan¬ 
cial  basis,  since  a  great  deal  of  damage  occurs  to  shade  trees,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubbery,  and  in  flower  gardens,  ii^here  the  injury  does  not 
represent  a  reduction  in  the  o^^fner's  income.  However,  a  b>PA  survey 
made  in  1934  indicated  a  loss  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  growers 
of  farm  crops  in  one  Hev/  Jersey  county  alone.  This  means  that  this 
one  insect  must  cause  a  total  damage  to  crops  over  the  entire  infested 
area  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
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General  -plan:  The  research  vjork  on  fruit  insects  and  on  the  Japanese  "beetle 
is  carried  on  at  23  field  laboratories,  v;hich  are  maintained  at  suitable 
locations,  mostly  in  the  producing  areas  where  the  particular  insect 
problem  to  be  investigated  is  especially  serious*  Much  of  the  work  is 
cooperative  with  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  or  other  State 
agencies,  and  in  several  cases  is  carried  on  cooperatively  by  two  or 
more  divisions  of  this  bureau. 

The  investigations  on  fruit  insects  are  carried  on  under  9  financial 
projects,  6  of  which  deal  with  the  insects  affecting  (a)  apples  and  pears, 
(b)  peaches,  (c)  grapes,  (d)  nuts,  (e)  dried  fruits,  and  (f)  citrus  and 
other  subtropical  fruits.  In  addition  there  is  a  financial  project  deal¬ 
ing  with  fruit  flies  which  are  potentia,!  pests  in  the  continental  United 
States,  one  on  the  insecticidal  value  of  oils,  and  another  relating  to 
the  problem  of  the  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles, 

Examnles  of  ‘progress  and  current  urogram:  The  discussions  which  follow 

will  indicate  the  present  trend  of  the  work  under  the  respective  financial 
projects  and  v/ill  outline  briefly  some  of  the  recent  accomplishments. 

Investigations  on  a~ox>l-  an.d  'pear  insects;  Major  attention  under  this 
financial  project  i o  given  to  the  co-lling  moth  problem,  in  an  effort 
to  develop  an  insecticide  or  other  means  of  control  less  objectionable 
and  more  effective  than  lead  arsenate.  Although  the  recent  liberalization 
of  the  tolerances  for  lead  arsenic  has  eased  the  residue  situation  a  little, 
this  does  not  offer  a  permanent  solution  of  the  codling  moth  problem, 
since  growers  in  many  localities  where  conditions  favor  the  insect  are 
finding  lead  arsenate,  the  standard  insecticide  for  codling  moth  control, 
to  be  inadequate,  and  the  build-up  of  arsenic  in  the  soil  is  presenting 
an  additional  problem  in  some  localities.  In  spite  of  the  application  of 
8  or  more  sprays  during  the  season  a,t  a  cost  of  ip50  or  more  per  acre, 
many  growers  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  control  the  v/orms,  A 
more  effective  insecticide  is  an  extremely  urgent  need. 

The  tank-mix  nicotine-bentonite-soybean  oil  combination  developed  by 
the  Bureau  at  "Vincennes,  Ind,  for  codling  moth  control  continues  to 
give  outstanding  results  in  the  Middle  West  although  it  is  apparently 
much  less  satisfactory  in  the  Northwest  and  East,  Unfortunately,  hov/ever, 
the  problem  still  remains  of  working  out  a  program  that  will  permit  the 
use  of  fungicides  v/ith  this  material  for  the  control  of  apple  diseases. 

The  fungicides  now  in  common  use  reduce  very  seriously  the  effectiveness 
of  nicotine  bentonite  in  codling  moth  control.  Although  the  initial  cost 
of  a  nicotine  program  is  greater  than  that  of  one  employing  lead  arsenate, 
the  results  in  worm  control  in  the  Middle  V/est  have  "been  enough  better  to 
warrant  the  additional  cost.  However,  in  using  this  material,  the  growers 
have  been  obliged  to  take  chances  on  the  control  of  apple  diseases. 

Two  other  compounds,  phenothiazine  and  xanthone,  have  shown  promise 
for  codling  moth  control.  Experiments  have  shown  their  potential  value, 
and  also  certain  difficulties  in  their  use.  Although  these  may  not  come 
into  practical  use  themselves,  they  may  point  the  way  to  the  development 
of  an  effective  substitute  for  lead  arsenate. 
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A  recent  modification  of  the  apple  and  pear  insect  research  program 
has  "been  the  undertalcing  of  work  with  Comstock’s  mealybug.  This  insect 
hks  recently  assumed  considerable  importance  in  numerous  apple  orchards 
from  South  Carolina  to  Ohio  and  Connecticut,  The  chief  damage  caused  by 
this  insect  is  the  production  of  a  sweet  sticky  substance  called  honey- 
dew,  which  covers  the  twigs,  leaves  and  firuit.  This  supports  the  growth 
of  a  sooty  mold  or  fungus  which  covers  the  fruit  and  causes  it  to  color 
poorly.  The  coating  of  honeydew  and  sooty  mold  is  also  very  difficult 
to  remove,  so  that  severely  affected  fruit  is  very  much  reduced  in  value 
or  becomes  unmarketable.  The  Bureau  has  brought  in  several  parasites 
from  the  Orient,  I'.rhere  the  mealybug  seems  to  be  under  a  fair  degree  of 
natural  control.  These  parasites  have  been  liberated  and  established 
in  a  number  of  infested  orchards,  and  one  parasite  species  has  built  up 
rapidly,  parasitizing  as  much  as  40^o  of  the  mealybug  population. 

In  order  to  release  funds  to  strengthen  the  mealybug  work,  the  light 
trap  experiments  for  codling  moth  control  in  ilew  York  State  have  been 
discontinued.  Light  traps  catch  large  numbers  of  moths  and  effect 
marked  reductions  in  population  but  their  utilization  in  practical 
orcharding  at  their  present  stage  of  development  would  not  be  profitable 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 

The  decision  was  made  in  May  1941  to  discontinue  the  work  of  the  St, 
Joseph,  Ho,  laboratory  in  order  to  permit  undertaking  a  study  of  a 
newly  introduced  scale  insect  (Pam^latoria  chinensis  (Marl,)  at  St,  Louis, 
Mo,  This  scale  insect  was  found  in  a  limited  area  of  St,  Louis  in  1940, 
the  infestation,  centering  in  and  around  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
There  was  an  urgent  need  for  information  on  the  biology  of  the  insect 
and  for  the  development  of  insecticide  materials  that  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  control.  Therefore,  the  field  leader  in  charge  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  St,  Joseph  laboratory  were  transferred  to  St,  Louis,  where  a 
study  of  this  introduced  scale  insect  is  no\i;  und.er  way,  in  cooperation 
with  several  Missouri  State  and  local  agencies. 

Peach  insect  investigations;  One  of  the  most  recent  accomplishments 
under  this  project  has  been  the  development  by  the  Port  Valley,  Ga. 
laboratory  of  an  ethylene  dichloride  emulsion  as  a  control  for  the  peach 
borer.  Present  information  indicates  that  during  1940  grov/ers  used  at 
least  800,000  pounds  of  ethylene  di chloride,  or  enough  to  treat  nearly 
6  million  mature  peach  trees,  Por  the  most  part  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  although  during  the  summer  of  1940  a  number  of  cases 
of  injury  attributed  to  the  use  of  ethylene  dichloride  emulsion  were 
reported  from  peach  orchards  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan, 
and  in  other  Middle  Atlantic  States.  A  careful  investigation  of  most 
of  these  reports  has  shown  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  orchards 
in  which  injury  occurred  the  real  cause  was  sudden  drops  in  temperature 
in  preceding  v/inters.  In  a  fev;  orchards  there  appears  to  be  some  possi¬ 
bility  that  ethylene  dichloride  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  injury, 
has  intensified  a  condition  caused  originally  by  winter  injury,  or  has 
been  a  factor  that  has  contributed  to  winter  injury.  A  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  is  being  carried  on  at  Beltsville,  Md,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to  determine  the  soil  conditions  that  may  re¬ 
sult  in  injury  to  peach  trees  by  ethylene  di  chloride. 
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Continued  ^^rork  has  been  done  \vith  the  parasites  of  oriental  fruit 
moth,  a  major  pest  of  peach  occurring  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  for  which  no  effective  insecticide  has  heen  developed.  An  im¬ 
portant  eastern  parasite  has  "been  recolonized  throughout  the  infested 
area  and  in  many  localities  has  reduced  the  fruit  moth  infestation  to 
a  low  point.  In  other  localities,  and  in  some  seasons,  however,  the 
parasites  are  not  sufficiently  effective  to  prevent  considerable  injury. 
Recent  experimental  work  has  dealt  with  the  liberation  of  parasites  in 
the  early  season,  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  fruit  that  matrires  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Por  the  fourth  year  mass 
liberations  of  this  parasite  have  given  a  considerably  lower  average 
infestation  than  that  existing  in  orchards  not  receiving  the  additional 
parasites,  Kuch  of  the  work  now  deals  with  the  development  of  methods 
for  the  economical  production  of  this  parasite  in  the  early  season  areas. 
Such  methods  could  be  used  by  private  enterprise  or  by  associations  of 
growers  to  take  care  of  the  oriental  fruit  moth  problem. 

The  survey  work  to  determine  the  possible  insect  vectors  of  the  phony- 
peach  disease  and  -peach  mosaic  has  been  continued.  These  diseases, 
which  occur  in  certain  areas  of  the  United  States,  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  industry  to  v^arrant  pr-ograms  carried  on  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  prevent  their  further  spread,  and  to  eradicate  them  if 
possible.  It  is  believed  that  these  diseases  are  transmitted  by  in¬ 
sects,  Extensive  tests  to  determine  what  insects  may  be  responsible 
for  the  transmission  of  these  diseases  are  well  under  way  at  East 
Chattanooga,  Tenn, ,  Brownwood,  Texas,  and  San  Bernardino,  Calif,  Ro 
definite  proof  incriminating  any  one  insect  has  yet  been  obtained, 
although  preliminary  tests  indicate  that  certain  species  of  aphids  are 
to  be  considered  highly  suspicious  in  the  case  of  peach  mosaic. 

Crane  insect  investigations;  Continued  efforts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  methods  of  control  for  the  grape  berry  moth  in  northeastern 
United  States,  since  the  former  method,  x^rhich  involved  the  application 
of  several  sprays  of  lead  arsenate,  results  in  excessive  residues  at 
harvest  time.  In  small-scale  field  experiments  certain  substitutes  have 
been  used  mth  promising  but  not  conclusive  results 

In  large  field  experiments  a  fa.ctory-p repared  nicotine  bentonite  con¬ 
taining  14^0  of  nicotine,  used  throughout  the  season,  gave  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  control  of  the  grape  berry  moth  but  would  be  rather  expensive 
for  general  use.  Since  it  appears  to  be  more  effective  against  second 
brood  than  against  the  first  brood,  a  "split"  program  of  arsenicals  in 
the  early  season,  folloxved  by  the  nicotine  bentonite,  may  prove  to  be 
more  practical, 

Hut  insect  investigations#  Progress  has  been  made  tovrard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cultural  methods  of  controlling  the  hickory  shuck  worm  on  pecan. 
Insecticides  have  never  been  found  of  value  in  the  control  of  this  pest, 

A  number  of  years  ago  experiments  with  cultural  control  which  were 
canned  on  chiefly  in  spring  and  very  early  summer,  gave  negative  results. 
Experiments  carried  out  at  Albany,  Ga.  during  1940  showed  that  much  of 
the  emergence  of  the  moths,  and  the  build-up  of  infestation  during  July 
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and  August  when  the  greatest  destruction  occurs,  may  he  prevented  if 
during  that  period  infested  fallen  nuts  in  the  orchard  are  huried  in  the 
soil,  even  to  a  depth  of  two  inchesc  The  best  method  of  accomplishing 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  use  of  a  disk-tiller  type  of  implement. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  implement  in  two  pecan  orchands  indicated  a  re¬ 
duction  of  50  to  65^0  in  infestation  by  the  shuck  worm,  Further  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  this  implement  is  needed. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  the  control  of  the  nut  casebearer,  carried 
on  at  Monticello,  Plao  have  indicated  that  spraying  with  arsenicals  in 
the  month  of  Jxily,  as  is  done  for  the  control  of  the  leaf  casebearer, 
may  be  of  considerable  value  in  reducing  infestation  by  the  nut  case¬ 
bearer  the  following  spring. 

Further  studies  have  been  made  at  Eugene,  Oreg,  of  the  biology  of  the 
filbert  worm.  Although  the  infestation  of  filberts  in  the  Northwest 
by  this  insect  remains  light,  marked  increases  in  worm  abundance  occurred 
at  a  number  of  points  and  20)S  more  orchards  reported  damage  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Dried  fruit  insect  inrestiffations?  The  "OVesno,  Calif,  Dried  Fruit  In¬ 
sect  laboratory  has  continued  to  pla,ce  major  emphasis  on  the  prevention 
of  insect  infestation  in  dried  iruite  both  during  the  process  of  drying 
and  while  in  storage  on  the  ranch,  Thits  is  preferable  to  allovang  the 
product  to  become  heavily  infested  and  then  attempting  control  by  fumi¬ 
gation  in  the  larger  warehouses.  Observations  made  by  the  Fresno  labora¬ 
tory  showed  that  the  sa\i^-toothed  grain  beetle,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
of  the  storage  pests,  does  not  fly  to  any  extent  and  that  to  reach  stacks 
of  raisins  in  boxes,  the  insects  must  crawl.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
habit,  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  the  use  of  oil— filled  trough 
barriers  to  prevent  infestation  by  this  insect.  This  practice  was  found 
to  be  partially  effective  and  it  is  believed  that  better  protection  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  different  type  of  barrier. 

Several  possible  methods  of  fumigating  dried  fruit  in  small  units  on 

the  ranch  at  the  end  of  the  sun-drying  period  have  been  carried  on  near 

Fresno,  Calif,  Methyl  bromide,  paradi chlorobenzene  and  di chloroethyl 
ether  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  with  very  promising  results.  In 
some  cases  the  applications  have  been  made  to  the  fruit  in  rolled  paper 

trays  and  in  other  cases  in  bags  or  in  the  sweat  boxes. 

The  influence  of  waste  mulberries  on  infestation  by  the  raisin  moth  has 
been  studied  further.  In  some  localities  such  fruit  is  en  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  maintaining  the  raisin  moth  infestations  at  a  high  level. 

Investigations  on  citrus  end  other  subtropical  froit  insects:  The 
Whittier,  Calif,  laboratory  has  given  major  attention  to  the  control  of 
the  California  red  scale,  one  strain  of  which  is  very  resistant  to  fumi¬ 
gation  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Resistant  and  nonresistant  stocks,  main¬ 
tained  in  the  laboratory  for  sic  years,  have  retained  their  wide 
differences  in  susceptibility  to  fumigation.  Comparative  experiments  were 
made  with  preliminary  treatments  of  gas  at  very  low  dosages,  which  in  many 
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cases  'bring  a'bout  "protective  stupefaction",  preventing  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  with  later  f-omigations  at  concentrations  normally  high  enough  to 
give  high  mortality.  In  these  experiments  the  stupefying  dosage  greatly 
reduced  the  kill  of  resistant  scales  "but  did  not  affect  the  nonresistant 
strain. 

Improvement  in  the  results  of  cyanide  fumigation  against  the  California 
red  scale  seems  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  a  hlower  to  circulate 
the  gas.  Past  work  at  the  VJhittier  laboratory  and  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions  has  indicated  that  an  immediate  high  concentration  of  gas,  with 
a  reasonable  concentration  of  gas  at  the  end  of  the  exposure,  is 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  kill,  but  this  is  not  attained  in  many 
commercial  ej^osures.  In  a  series  of  tests  carried  on  under  a  commercial 
canvas  tent,  it  was  found  that  a  prompt  distribution  of  gas  could  be 
attained  by  the  operation  of  a  blower  for  30  seconds.  Preliminary  tests 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  blower  in  red  scale  control  indicated  that 
a  more  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  gas  and  a  more  uniform  kill 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  blov;ero 

The  work  on  the  citrus  rust  mite  in  Plorida  has  dealt  chiefly  with  pos¬ 
sible  improvements  on  present  praccices.  Confirming  earlier  results, 
the  more  finely  divided  sulfurs,  such  as  2000-mesh  dust  or  4000-mesh 
wettable  sulfur,  v/ere  definitely  more  effective  and  gave  longer  periods 
of  protection  than  the  ordinary  325-mesh  material;  this  advantage, 
hov;ever,  was  largely  offswt  by  the  higher  cost  of  the  finer  materials. 
Experiments  have  been  starred  to  determine  the  influence  of  cover  crops 
on  rust  mite  populations. 

With  the  citrus  thrips,  experiments  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Whittier, 
Calif,  laboratory  with  sprays  or  dusts  containing  tarter  emetic  as  their 
active  ingredient.  In  laboratory  tests  to  determine  the  best  proportion 
of  sugar  in  the  tartar  emetic-sugar  bait  spray  it  was  found  that  the 
most  effective  proportion  of  sugar  ims  from  60  to  90i/o, 

Fruitfly  investigations;  This  work  is  done  in  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  ai^id  Texas,  with  a  view  to  developing  (l)  knowledge 
and  methods  of  control  for  species  of  fruitflies  that  threaten  Continen¬ 
tal  United  States  agricultural  industries  by  introduction,  and  (2) 
methods  for  treating  fruits  and  vegetables  to  permit  these  to  move  safe¬ 
ly  in  the  regular  channels  of  trade  throughout  the  United  States  once 
infestation  is  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  States, 

Hew  poison  sprays  are  being  developed  for  various  injurious  species 
v;hich,  due  to  conditions  of  movement  following  the  opening  of  new 
highways,  are  extending  northward.  Several  under  study  have  already 
reached  Texas  via  the  Hortheast,  with  resultant  damage  to  the  citrus 
industry.  Moving  up  the  West  Coast  they  have  covered  two-fifths  of 
the  distance  up  that  coast  and  in  the  center  one  has  just  reached 
Hogales  south  of  Hev;  Mexico, 
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One  of  the  methods  perfected  for  treating  products  is  "being  applied  to 
citrus  in  Texas,  following  discovered  infestation  there,  to  permit 
fruit  to  move  throughout  the  United  States  without  danger  of  carrying 
infestation  to  other  areas.  This  method  not  only  guarantees  fruit  safe 
but  cuts  down  loss  during  transportation.  Tria.l  shipments  of  frait  and 
vegetables  under  treatment  from  Havraii  have  been  under  way. 

New  controls  for  the  species  injurious  to  vegetables  in  Ha^waii  are 
being  provided.  Studies  in  Puerto  Eico  have  resulted  in  the  release 
of  the  citrus  industry  there  from  restrictions.  Since  the  methods  are 
often  basic  they  have  been  adopted  by  industries  in  the  Sbates,  such  as 
in  California,  and  are  being  tried  vrith  good  results  as  far  north  as 
New  York  State. 

Investigations  on  insecticida.].  va,3-ue  of  oils;  Because  of  difficulty 
in  controlling  the  resistant  strain  of  the  California  red  scale  on  citrus 
by  fumigation,  the  use  of  oils  and  oil  combinations  for  the  control  of 
this  pest  has  continued  to  receive  attention  under  this  project.  Because 
of  the  danger  of  injury  to  citru.s  from  the  higher  strengths  of  oil,  further 
work  has  been  done  with  cube  resins  in  oil  at  lo\^r  concentrations.  Dosage- 
mortality  tests  conducted  in  1340  indicated  that  an  increasing  porportion 
of  the  total  spray  mixture  deposited  on  the  wood  became  insecticidally 
active  as  the  deposits  increased,,  These  tests  also  confirmed  the  results 
of  previous  tests,  x^rhich  had  indicated  that  proportionately  higher 
immediate  kills  were  obtained  when  cube  or  derris  resins  were  added  to 
light  medium  oil  than  when  added  to  heavier  oils. 

Investigations  on  Jananese  and  Asiatic  beetles;  Special  emphasis  is 
now  being  placed  upon  the  work  with  the  milky  disease  of  the  grubs  of 
the  Japanese  beetle.  This  disease  has  in  recent  years  been  found  to  be 
a  major  natural  control  factor  in  the  older  infested  areas,  where  the 
Japanese  beetle  populations  have  been  markedly  reduced.  The  natural 
spread  of  the  disease,  however,  has  lagged  behind  that  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  the  Bureau  has  therefore  endeavored  to  accelerate  its  spread. 

A  broad  program  of  distribution  of  this  disease  has  been  undertaken,  to 
include  an  intensive  distribution  in  turf  areas  in  Government-oxirned 
reservations  where  the  Japanese  beetle  occurs,  and  spot  colonization  on 
non-Government  properties  at  representative  points  in  the  beetle  infested 
area  where  the  disease  is  not  already  present.  As  a  start  in  the  program 
of  treatment  of  Federal  properties,  appro :d mat ely  1,800  acres  of  turf 
on  Government-oxijned  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent  Virginia 
were  treated  xd-th  spore-dust  material  during  1940  and  1941,  and  more 
than  2,000  acres  vrere  treated  at  other  points  from  Connecticut  to 
Virginia.  The  program  is  nov;  being  continued  in  Government  properties 
at  a  nxamber  of  other  infested  points. 

Cooperation  x^ras  extended  to  several  State  agencies  in  the  production 
of  milky  disease  material  for  local  use.  The  most  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
which  during  1940  and  1941  placed  milky  disease  spore  material  in  more 
than  12,000  acres  of  turf  land  at  various  points  throughout  the  infested 
portions  of  the  State. 
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The  recolonizatioh  of  ^he  imported  parasites  of  the  Japanese  “beetle  has 
“been  continued.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  15,  600  adult  female  parasites 
of  one  species  were  collected  at  previous  liberation  points  and  139 
colonies  containing  1,400  parasites  were  placed  in  various  points  in  8 
States,  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  a  Korean,  strain  of  one  of 
these  parasites,  the  seasonal  history  of  whic.h  is  better  timed  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  this  country. 

Efforts  to  develop  more  effective  insecticides  for  use  against  the  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle  have  been  continued,  chiefly  in  the  laboratory.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  1, 320  cage  tests,  involving  the  use  of  3,600  sprayed 
or  dusted  plants  and  264,000  beetles  were  made  in  1940,  Unfortunately 
none  of  the  nev;  materials  showed  any  special  promise. 
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(c)  japai^ss  beetle  comtrol 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  tp2,805  supplemental 


for  wi thin- grade  promotions  . . . . .  $487,805 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . .  432. 375 

Change  from  1942 t 


Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  4.470 


PROJECT  STATEI'IENT 


Pro.iects 

1941 

( estimated) 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1,  Japanese  "beetle  control 
operations; 

(a)  Supervision  of  nurseries 
and  greenhouses  for  Japa¬ 
nese  "beetle  control,... . 

i 

$186,957 

$191,500 

$191,500 

("b)  Scouting  adjacent  to  nur¬ 
series  and  greenhouses  for 
Japanese  "beetle  control..... 

29,827 

31,000 

31,000 

(c)  Trapping  to  determine  dis- 
tri"bution  of  the  Japanese 
Beetle . 

77, 600 

67,000 

67,000 

(d)  Soil  treatment  and  trap*; 
ping  in  isolated  areas  to  aid 
in  preventing  spread  of  the 
Japanese  "beetle . . 

36,  604 

39,000 

39,000 

(e)  Farm  products  inspection 
for  Japanese  "beetle  control. 

22, 500 

22,000 

22,000 

—  — 

(f)  Vehicular  inspection  for 
Japanese  "beetle  control.,,.. 

50,320 

56,000 

56,000 

(g)  Transit  inspection  for 
Japanese  "beetle  control,,... 

6,850 

7,000 

7,000 

—  ^ 

(h)  Tests  of  treatment  re¬ 
quired  for  Japanese  "beetle 
control, . 

11,435 

11,500 

11,500 

2,  Net  cost  of  v/ithin-grade  pro¬ 
motions  . . . 

2,  805 

7,275 

+  4,470 

Uno"bligated  "balance . 

2,907 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation . 

425,000 

427,805 

432, 275 

+  4,470 

V/ORK  UEEER  TEES  APPROPRIATION 

i  Ob  elective?  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Japanese  "beetle  to  sections  of  the 
United  States  as  yet  uninfested  and  to  facilitate  under  proper  safeguards 
the  movement  from  infested  to  "uninfested  areas  of  plants,  plant  products 
and  other  articles  which  may  carry  infestation, 
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The  -prolslem  and  its  si£nif'i^.a.:a?e?  The  Japanese  "beetle  is  highly  destructive 
to  a  vjide  variety  of  plants  used  for  food,  forage  and  ornamental  purposes. 
Unfortunately  it  is  now  well  esta'blished  in  areas  where  the  operation  of 
nurseries  and  the  growing  of  fruit  and  truck  crops  a.re  important  indus¬ 
tries  representing  -eery  large  in-'; sstments.  Howeverj  there  are  other  large 
areas  of  similar  character  in  which  the  insect  does  not  yet  occur,,  The 
pro"blem  is  thus  a  dual  one  -  to  protect  these  areas  from,  infestation  while 
at  the  same  time  striving  to  avoid  serious  disruption  of  the  shipment  of 
plants,  plant  products  and  other  articles  from  the  areas  already  infested. 
It  is  particularly  important  tha,t  this  work  he  properly  conducted  since 
in  the  absence  of  effective  Federal  reg'ulations  uninfested  states  would 
he  extremely  likely  to  place  embargoes  on  the  importation  of  articles 
capa^ole  of  carrying  infestation,  thus  interfering  seriously  v/ith  the 
ability  of  growers  in  infested  areas  to  dispose  of  their  products. 

General  ulan:  The  area  under  regulation  on  account  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
includes  parts  of  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Maryland,  \fest  Virgi'nia,  and  Virginia,  and  all  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Hew  Jersey,  Helav/are,  and  the  District  of 
Columbiao  Throughout  these  areas  there  must  be  supervision  and  inspection 
of  nurseries  to  insure  the  proper  treatment  and  handling  of  products  that 
come  vjithin  the  quarantine.  There  must  also  be  a  regular  survey  of  pre^ 
raises  to  determine  the  status  of  infestation  so  that  correct  measures 
(either  piece  by  piece  inspection,  treatment,  or  general  permit  certifi¬ 
cation)  may  be  adopted  ir  each  ce^se.  In  b.ddition,  points  in  non- regulated 
territory  considered  as  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  insect  are  survej^ed 
through  the  use  of  traps,  and  isolated  infestations  discovered  are  dealt 
with  either  through  quarantine  or  through  arrangements  for  cooperative 
control.  Vehicular  inspection  stations  are  maintained  on  major  highways 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  truck,  railroad,  airplane  and  mail  inspec¬ 
tion  or  treatment  of  materials  as  needed,  Efforts  also  are  made  in 
cooperation  v.dth  research  units  of  the  Bureau  to  develop  new,  safe,  and 
inexpensive  treatments  of  plants  and  plant  products  to  permit  them  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  inspection  and  certification.  Practically  every  state 
in  the  regulated  area  furnishes  active  cooperation,  the  total  contribution 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942  amounting  to  more  than  ^^247, 000, 

Examnles  of  -progress  and  current  'program;  Work  under  this  appropriation 
divides  fairly  readily  into  a  number  of  wrork  projects  which  mil  be 
separately  and  briefly  treated  belov;i 

Sunervision  of  nurseries  a-g.d  greenhouses?  This  work  includes  the  in¬ 
spection  of  nursery,  ornamental  and  greenhouse  plant  materials  where  in¬ 
festation  by  the  Japanese  beetle  exists  in  the  vicinity  so  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  certified  for  movement  to  the  non- regulated  area.  The  area 
under  regulation  now  comprises  approximately  122,000  square  miles  (as 
compared  with  43,000  square  miles  in  1930),  More  than  3,600  commercial 
establishments  are  involved  (compared  with  1,600  in  1930),  and  a  n-umber 
of  individuals  likewise  ship  the  restricted  products.  From  stations 
established  at  central  points  inspectors  -visit  the  various  establishments 
served.  These  men  covered  a  total  of  871,655  miles  during  1940, 


During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  approxima^tely  4.000  square  miles  were  added 
to  the  quarantined  area,  and  over  50  new  estahli  shedments  were  placed  under 
regulation.  Soil  removal  or  chemical  treatment  certification  hecame 
necessary  in  175  newly  infes'ced  prf'-r.users  within  the  area.,  l^he  inspection 
service  certified  nursei'y  and  rela.ted  products  for-  movement  T^ith  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  aoove  $ll5000j0005  and  at  the  peak  of  the  shipping  season  em¬ 
ployed  280  inspectors  as  compared  x^rith  271  in  1940, 

Scouting  ad.iacent  to  nurseries  and  greenhouses;  This  v;ork  involves  the 
scouting  of  estahui sliments  not  known  to  he  infested  hy  the  Japanese 
beetle  hut  within  the  regulated  area  as  a  oasis  for  permitting  certified 
shipment  vjithout  actual,  product  inspection  or  treatment.  The  Japanese 
Beetle  Quarantine  provides  for  the  csrti  fi cation  of  restricted  materials 
on  an  annual  basis  from  uninfested  premises  xvithin  the  regulated  terri¬ 
tory,  To  determine  vjhether  these  establishments  are  infested  or  free,  the 
premises  and  the  area  xvitliin  bOO  ft,  of  each  must  be  sui-veyed  several  times 
during  the  flight  period  of  rhe  insect  for  its  presence.  There  are  about 
1500  establishments  at  this  time  requiring  this  service. 

Training  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  Jananese  bee t_le ;  This 
work  consists  of  making,  distributing  and  tending  traps  which  capture 
Japanese  beetles.  The  sur-ey  conducted  by  the  use  of  those  traps  fur¬ 
nishes  the  infcrmaticn  on  the  dissemination  of  the  pest  needed  for  re¬ 
visions  in  the  area  under  regulation  and  locates  isolated  infestations 
usually  before  they  become  centers  for  further  spread.  During  the  past 
summer  (1941)  some  traps  v;ere  placed  in  every  State  outside  of  the  area 
under  regulation  except  six  -  Arkansas,  Montana,  Mevada,  ITorth  Dakota, 
Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota, 

Soil  treatment  and  training  isolated  areas  to  aid  in  preventing  spread 
of  the  Janan.ese  beetle o  vrnsn  an  infestation  of  the  Japan.ese  Beetle  is 
found  in  a  new  locality  at  some  distance  from  the  region  under  regulation 
the  new  area  represents  another  source  for  spread  as  well  as  another  place 
for  population  increase  and  damage.  In  these  circumstances,  an  opportunity 
is  offered  the  State  or  other  interested  agency  to  control  the  insect  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  and  without  necessarily  having 
Federal  quarantine  restrictions  invoked. 

The  recent  reduction  of  the  lead  arsenate  soil  treatment  dosage  used 
in  control  from  1000  lbs,  per  acre  to  500  lbs,  and  the  interest  in  the 
new  "Milky  V/hite"  disease  (a  disease  destructive  to  the  grub)  is  expected 
to  considerably  increase  the  demand  for  this  work.  The  value  of  control 
work  in  isolated  areas  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  infestations  in 
areas  treated  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Georgia, 

North  and  South  Carolina,  "Virginia  and  Kentucky  have  been  reduced  or  have 
not  developed  to  a  significant  degree  although  some  have  been  known  to 
exist  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

Improvements  have  likexrrise  been  made  in  the  mechanical  equipment  used 
in  the  application  of  the  lead  arsenate  to  the  soil. 
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Inspection  Of  fim.its,  y.egetables  and  cnib  flowers^  This  involves  seasonal 
inspection  and  certification  necessary  to  meet  q.uarantine  requirements 
during  the  flight  season  of  the  Japanese  heetle..  Operations  are  carried 
on  in  Delav/are  and  the  Iiistrict  of  OoDumhia  and  in  parts  of  Maryland, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  "Virginia, 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  2,854,344  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  33,230  packages  of  cut  flowers  were  certified. 

Vehicular  inspect  j  on  for  Japanese  "feoetle  control;  This  work  involves 
the  esta'blishment  of  highway  and  airport  inspection  points  where  vehicles 
and  products  moving  out  of  the  regulated  area  may  "be  examined  and  freed 
from  infestation.  The  inspection  points  are  established  where  risk  of 
spread  seems  g  reatest  on  main  highways  leading  South  and  Iv'est  from  the 
regulated  region.  To  conserve  funds,  all  stations  are  operated  on  a 
seasona,!  basis  confined  to  the  period  v/hen  danger  of  transportation  of 
infestation  is  greatest. 

At  the  commercial  airports  of  Washington,  D,  C, ,  New  York  City,  Phila~ 
delphia  and  Harri3uu.rg,  ?ac ,  inspection  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  field  and  aiiline  officialso 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  22,565  road  vehicles  were  found  to  be  carrying 
uncertified  quarantined  articles,  and  12,553  in  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Transit  inspection  for  Japanese  beetle  control?  This  work  project  con¬ 
sists  of  a  check  maintained  on  shipments  by  way  of  parcel  post,  freight 
and  express  to  ascertain  compliance  with  the  Japanese  Beetle  Quarantine 
regulations. 

Tests  of  treatments?  This  work  is  designed  to  provide  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  nev;  and  improved  treatments  of  products,  movement  of  which  is  re¬ 
stricted  under  the  Japanese  Beetle  Quarantine,  and  tests  of  the  efficacy 
and  operation  under  practical  conditions  of  the  treatments.  The  aim  of 
such  treatments  is  to  produce  eligibility  for  certification  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  simplest  manner  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  Pederal 
Government  and  the  shipper. 

During  the  past  three  years,  this  work  has  resulted  in  steady  progress. 
Specific  accomplishments  are  the  development  of  fumigation  using  methyl 
bromide,  the  expansion  of  the  schedules  of  treatments  to  include  different 
temperatures  and  conditions,  the  determination  of  the  safety  factor  in  the 
fumigation  of  many  products,  and  the  development  of  platis  for  approved, 
inexpensive,  safe  and  well  constructed  fumigation  chambers. 
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(d)  SVEal'TPOTATO  V/SEVIL  CONTROL 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  pl'’rs  $825  supplemental  for 


v;ithin-grade  promo  oions  . . . .  .  o .  $70,  825 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . . . . .  71o  585 


Change  from  1942? 

Additional  for  administratiue  promotions  . .  ^  760 


PROJBCT  statement 


Project 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

increase 

1,  Sweetpotato  weevil  control, 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions . 

Unobligated  balance,  , 

$68,  712 

1,  288 

$70,000 

825 

$70,000 

1,585 

+  760 

Total  appropriationo .  = , . , 

70,000 

70, 825 

71,585 

+  760 

v/OEK  Ui'lDEE  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Cb.iectivo?  To  cooperate  wi'ch  3tate  agencies  in  the  eradication  of  the 
sweetpotato  weevil  from  commercial  sweetpotato  plantings  in  areas  where 
such  eradication  of  the  insect  is  practi cable ,  and  the  protection  of 
areas  in  which  eradication  has  been  accomplished  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  regula-tory  measures  provided  in  the  standard  state  quarantines 
promulgated  on  account  of  this  pesto 

The  problem  and  its  significance?  In  1939,  sweetpotatoes  produced  in  the 
United  States  had  a  farm  value  of  nearly  $55,000,000,  and  about  one- 
half  of  these  were  grown  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  TenaSo  In  these  states  the  outstanding  sweetpotato  pest  is  the 
svjeetpotato  vreevil.  The  control  and  eradication  of  this  pest  is  there¬ 
fore  of  major  importance  in  this  area,  in  order  that  sweetpotatoes  may 
continue  to  be  produced  profitably. 

General  ulan;  Activities  designed  to  accom.plish  control  and  eradication 
of  the  weevil  include  (l)  inspection  to  locate  and  determine  the  status 
of  the  weevil  in  commercial  sweetpotato-producing  areas;  (2)  operations 
to  eradicate  the  pest  from  infested  plantings  where'/er  such  measures 
are  applicable;  (3)  the  destruction  of  infested  seed  beds  and  storage 
banks;  (4)  cleaning  up  of  fields  after  harvest;  (5)  eradication  of 
wild  host  plants,  where  practicable;  and  (6)  cooperation  with  states 
in  the  enforcement  of  regulatory  measures.  Cooperating  states  are 
donating  $45,000  to  this  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1942. 
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Exajimles  of  iirogi-ese  pad  ...611^:^*6111  lorogram^  Since  intensive  eradication 
work  was  iDegun  in  cooperation  with  the  affected  states  in  July  1937, 

1,441  properties  have  heen  found  infested  in  30  counties  of  these  4 
states,  where  eradication  work  v;as  found  to  he  practicahle.  In  1941, 
only  184  prop&rtie^s  in  th:  s  area  were  found  infested  out  of  a  total 
of  nearly  25^000  properties  inspected^  sho\,idng  a  reduction  of  nearly 
88  percent  in  infested  properties,  j.'naemuch  as  eradication  of  the 
Eweetpotato  weevil  cannot  be  accomplished  by  farmers  x-^orking  indi- 
vidua^lly  because  of  the  spread  from  one  farm  to  another  and  over  long 
distances  by  shipments  of  sv/eetpotatoes  and  propagating  plants,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  coordinated  effort  be  made  by  government  agencies. 

The  eradication  of  local  infestations  in  commercial-produci.ng  areas 
is  of  utmost  importance  if  the  sweeLpota^to  industi'y  is  to  persist. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  intensive  reinspecticn  of  areas  in  which 
eradication  has  been  accomplished  to  discover  any  possible  reinfestations 
and  to  continue  the  inspection  and  ere-dication  efforts  in  those  counties 
in  v/hich  the  insect  las  apparently  not  been  completely  eradicated.  In 
addition,  cooperation  with  the  states  will  be  continued  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  state  quarantines  to  prevent  the  movement  of  material  from  in¬ 
fested  areas  which  might  cairy  the  insect  to  non-infested  areas. 
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(e)  i^EXlCM  JEUIT  FLY  CONTEOL 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1,695 

supplementa.l  for  v/ithin-grade  promotions  . $169,655 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . 163,740 

Change  from  1942: 

Fet  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -  7,960 

Additiona,!  for  administrative  promotions  .  +  2,045 

Net  decrease  . -  5,915 


PE0J3CT  STATSM3NT 


Pro.jects 

1941 

- 19^ - 

(estimated) 

19^3 

(estimated'' 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Mexican  fruit  fly  control 
operations : 

(a)  Grove  and  packing-house 
inspection  and  certifica¬ 
tion  for  Mexican  fruit  fly 
control  . . . 

$132,588 

21,258 

$132,660 

21,800 

$124,700 

-$7,960  (1) 

(b)  Spraying  and  control  of 
Mexican  fruit  fly  in  Texas  . 

21,800 

(c)  Spraying  and  control  of 
Mexi can  fruit  fly  in 

Mexico  . 

4,227 

5,000 

5,000 

(d)  Vehicular  inspection  for 
Mexican  fruit  fly  control  . . 

6,190 

8,500 

8,500 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade  pro¬ 
motions  . 

1,695 

3,740 

+  2,045 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3,697 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

167,960 

169,655 

163,740 

-  -5,915 

DSCESASa 

(l)  Yhe  decrease  in  v/orking  funds  of  $7,960  in  this  item  contemplates  a  curtail¬ 
ment  in  grove  and  packing  house  inspection  and  certification,  particularly 
those  pnases  of  inspection  wnich  determine  the  extent  of  infestation  at  the 
completion  of  the  harvesting  season. 

WORK  UNLSF.  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

bjective :  To  prevent  the  spread  of  Mexican  fruit  fly  from  those  parts  of  Texas 

along  the  Mexican  horder  where  it  occurs  and  cooperate  with  appropriate  official 
agencies  to  control  existing  infestations,  thus  protecting  uninfested  fruit 
producing  regions  from  this  important  pest  of  many  kinds  of  fruits. 
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The  problem  and  its  significance:  The  Mexican  fruit fly  is  an  insect  that 
seriously  damages  citrus,  deciduous  and  certain  tropical  fruits  in 
Mexico,  where  it  prohahly  originated.  This  pest  was  discovered  in  Texas 
in  1927,  and  infestations  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  have  been  found 
almost  ever3'-  year  since  that  date.  Turing  some  seasons  it  has  caused 
important  loss  to  citrus  fruit  in  the  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley  of  Texas. 
Within  the  past  few  years  citrus  production  within  this  area  has  reached 
a  total  of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  carloads  annually,  and 
the  presence  of  this  pest  is  an  important  economic  factor.  The  problem 
is  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  the  quality  and  marketability  of  this 
crop,  and  through  the  enforcement  of  Federal  Quarantine  No.  64,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  this  serious  fruit  pest  from  the  regulated  area  in 
Texas  to  other  fruit  growing  regions  of  the  United  States. 

General  plan:  The  general  work  plan  is  (l)  by  periodic  grove  and  field 
inspections,  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Mexican  fruit- 
fly;  (2)  by  inspection  of  citrus  packing  and  processing  plants  to  insure 
that  fruit  being  packed,  processed,  or  shipped  will  be  moved  in  accordance 
with  quarantine  reg^rlations;  (3)  to  maintain  a  host-free  period  during 
the  summer  months  so  that  no  ripe  fruits  are  in  the  area,  preventing 
oviposition  and  resultant  increase  in  the  fly  population;  (4)  to  route 
fruit  from  infested  groves  through  sterilisation  rooms  so  that  any  living 
larvae  in  the  fruit  will  be  destroyed;  (S)  to  inspect  markets  and  groves 
in  Mexico  adjacent  to  the  regulated  area  in  Texas  with  the  object  of 
holding  down  infestations  which  could  easily  spread  to  Texas  groves; 

(6)  to  control  the  movement  of  citrus  fruit  by  motor  vehicles  through 
operation  of  road  traffic  inspection  stations  at  strategic  points. 

The  work  is  organized  under  four  work  projects;  (l)  Grove  and  Packing 
House  Inspection  and  Certification;  (2)  Spraying  and  Control  in  Texas; 

(3)  Spraying  and  Control  in  Mexico;  and  (4)  Vehicular  Inspection. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program:  Luring  the  1940-41  shipping 
season  for  citrus  fruits,  no  serious  outbreaks  of  the  fruit  fly  occurred 
in  the  regulated  area.  This  made  it  possible  to  extend  the  harvesting 
season  to  May  31,  one  month  beyond  the  usual  closing  date,  and  facilitate 
orderly  harvesting,  which  had  been  considerablj^  retarded  by  adverse 
weather  conditions.  The  larval  infestations  discovered  were  522  and 
979  flies  were  trapped,  only  about  I/6  as  many  as  those  trapped  during 
the  previous  season. 

The  vapor  heat  method  of  sterilization  authorized  under  tne  quarantine 
regulations  continued  to  be  used  extensively,  nearlj'-  10,000  tons  of  grape¬ 
fruit  being  treated  by  this  method.  This  amounted  to  662  car  loads  and 
was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  fruit  treated  by  vapor  heat  during 
the  previous  season.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  treatment  by  low 
temperature  methods. 
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Iwo  new  road  stations  were  opened  during  the  1940-41  season,  making 
a  total  of  5  such  stations.  More  than  22,000  trucks  were  inspected 
at  these  stations  during  the  shipping  season.  The  amount  of  fruit 
passing  through  them  was  equivalent  to  nearly  30,000  car  lots.  In 
connection  v/ith  the  operation  of  these  stations  it  was  possible  to 
extend  cooperation  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  carrying  out  certain  phases  of  its  work. 

The  pro.ject  also  loaned  motor  equipment  to  the  Engineers  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  during  the  periods  when  it  was  not  actively  needed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  work  of  the  Mexican  fruitfly  control. 

(f)  CITRUS  CAMBE  BRADICATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $100 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  ....  $13,585 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  10,160 

Change  from  1942: 

Eet  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -  3,485 

iidditional  for  adoninistrative  promotions  ....  +  60 

Ret  decrease  .  -  3,425 


PEOJBCT  STATEtlENT 


Pro.ject  s 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Citrus  canker  eradication  . . . 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

$13 , 385 

$13,485 

$10,000 

-$3,485  (1) 

promotions  . 

-  - 

100 

160 

+  60 

dnobligated  balance  . 

100 

-  - 

-  - 

-r  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

13,485 

13,585 

10,160 

-  3,425 

DECRBASS 


(l)  The  reduction  in  working  fiinds  of  $3,485  in  this  item  for  1943  contem¬ 
plates  discontinance  of  activities  in  Louisiana  and  a  curtailment  of 
activities  in  previously  infected  and  contiguous  properties  in  Texas. 

WORK  LWDER  THIS  APPROPEIATIOR 

Oh.jective :  To  cooperate  with  resuonsihle  State  agencies  in  locating  and 

eradicating  any  remaining  infections  of  citrus  canker  which  may  occur 
within  the  United  States,  thus  eliminating  an  important  introduced  disease 
and  protecting  the  citrus  industry  from  excessive  losses  it  may  cause  as 
has  "been  demonstrated  in  areas  from  which  it  has  been  eradicated. 
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The  problem  and  its  significance:  Citrus  canker  is  a  destructive,  introduced, 
bacterial  disease  which  attacks  all  parts  of  the  tree,  including  fruit 
which  it  makes  unmarketable.  The  disease  is  highly  infectious  and  can 
easily  be  spread  from  tree  to  tree  by  many  ways,  including  the  use  of 
tools,  movement  of  domestic  animals,  birds,  et  cetera.  It  may  be  spread 
long  distances  by  movement  of  infected  parts  of  the  citrus  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  and  through  shipments  of  nursery  stock. 

The  disease  known  as  citrus  canker  was  first  found  in  the  United  States 
at  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  area  in  1911.  It  spread  rapidly  eastward  reaching 
several  counties  in  Florida  in  1914  and  causing  important  losses  in  certain 
commercial  producing  areas.  Extensive  activities  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  involving  the  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000  resulted  in  eradicating  the  disease  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  and  all  other  commercial  citrus 
producing  areas.  In  this  work  several  hundred  thousand  orchard  and  nurse3ry 
trees  were  destroyed  and  the  participating  States  made  large  contributions 
to  the  work.  The  disease  is  believed  to  still  persist  in  noncommercial 
sections  in  limited  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  The  present  problem 
consists  of  locating  and  eradicating  any  infections  that  may  exist  to 
complete  the  task  of  eliminating  this  important  introduced  disease  from 
the  United  States. 

Production  of  citrus  fruit  is  an  important  industry  witn  an  aniiual  aver¬ 
age  farm  valiie  in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  Its  protection  from  the 
ravages  of  this  destructive  disease  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  which  furnishes  a  food  product  necessary  to  the  general  health 
and  well-being. 

General  plan:  (l)  To  reinspect  commercial  citrus  producing  areas  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas  for  incipient  infections  and  recurrences  of  the 
disease;  (2)  to  inspect  citrus  growing  nurseries  for  the  prevention  of 
possible  dissemination  of  diseased  nursery  stock;  (3)  to  complete  in¬ 
tensive  reinspection  of  all  escaped  and  planted  host  trees  of  the  disease 
in  noncommercial  citrus  areas  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  where  infections 
occurred  recently;  and  (4)  to  destroy  all  infected  trees  and  all  abandoned 
and  escaped  host  trees  in  their  vicinity  and  in  the  environs  of  previous 
infections.  The  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  contributing  $18,000 
to  this  cooperative  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program:  To  give  added  needed  assurance 
that  the  disease  does  not  reappear  in  Florida,  annual  inspections  are 
made,  independently,  throughout  the  citrus  area  in  that  State  by  the 
responsible  State  agency. 

Since  1935  the  destruction  of  several  million  wild  and  abandoned  host 
plants  of  no  commercial  importance,  growing  on  infected  properties  and 
in  their  vicinities,  have  been  destroyed  by  cooperation  with  property 
owners  and  under  State  authority  by  relief  labor  employed  under  funds 
allotted  for  emergency  relief.  This  accomplishment  has  resulted  in 
elimination  of  a  reservoir  which  might  harbor  infection  and  from  which 
it  might  spread. 
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flecent  intensive  inspections  clearly  indicate  that  the  citrus  canker 
disease  persists  in  limited  noncommercial  citrus  producing  areas  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  That  the  disease  is  being  eliminated  from  such 
areas  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  three  infected  properties  v/ere 
located  in  1939  and  1940,  whereas  infection  was  found  in  97  properties 
during  the  previous  four  years.  Unless  all  remaining  infections  are 
located  and  eradicated  they  will  be  centers  from  wnich  the  disease  will 
spread  to  valuable  commercial  plantings  in  these  and  other  citrus  pro¬ 
ducing  States. 


SUPPLSIviSUTAL  imDS 
Direct  allotment 


Project 

Allotments , 
1941 

Estimated 
allotments , 

1942 

Emergency 

Citrus 

Relief  Appropriation: 
canker  eradication  . 

$75,000 

$22,000 

(g)  GYPSY  AiMD  BEOWU-TAIL  MOTH  CONTROL 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $3,410 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  .  $378,410 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  457 ,570 


Change  from  1942; 

Increase  in  working  funds  .  +  75,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  . .  4,160 


Net  increase  . . . . .  +  79,160 


PR0J3CT  STATSi/iSNT 


Projects 

1941 

/  1942 

(.estimated) 

(estlmltedj  Increase 

1.  Inspection  and  certification 

for  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth 
control  . 

2.  Control  operations  for  gypsy 
and  brown-tail  moth  control  . . 

3.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions  . 

$97,467 

272,796 

4,737 

$99,282 

275,718 

3,410 

$99,282 

350,718 

7,570 

+  $75,000  ( 

+  4,160 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . 

375,000 

378,410 

457,570 

+  79,160 

m 
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INCESASS 


(l)  An  increase  of  ?75,00Q  in  this  item  for  1943  is  requested  for  the  project 

"Control  operations  for  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths"  for  additional  costs  of 

operating  ¥.P.A.  projects  on  a  State  ratner  than  federal  "basis. 

Cb.i active :  To  provide  for  supervisory  operations  and  replacement  of  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  W.P.A.  projects  on  a  State 
program  "basis,  due  to  the  elimination  as  of  January  1,  1942  of  funds  for 
Federal  agency  W.P.A.  projects. 

The  pro'blem  and  its  significance:  From  1935  to  January  1,  1942  allotments 
from  W.P.A.  funds  for  Federal  agency  projects  were  available  to  supplement 
this  program.  These  funds  terminated  January  1,  1942,  and  changing  over 
from  a  Federal  agency  project  basis  to  a  group  of  projects  in  the  various 
State  W.P.A.  programs  will  eliminate  administrative  and  non-labor  funds 
for  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  inspectors,  and  the  replacement  of 
worn-out  equipment. 

In  carrying  out  operations  to  locate  and  eradicate  infestations  of  the 
gypsy  moth  in  the  Farrier  Zone  and  to  suppress  the  infestation  in  Pennsylvania 
it  is  necessary  to  (l)  use  considerable  quantities  of  materials,  (2)  main¬ 
tain  and  operate  equipment  needed  to  do  the  work,  and  (s)  closely  supervise 
all  operations  concerned  with  control  work  including  the  inspections  to 
locate  egg  clusters. 


Financial  requirements:  The  follov/ing  tabulations  itemize  these  estimated 
expenditures  for  (a)  Work  in  the  Barrier  Zone  and  (b)  Work  in  Pennsylvania: 


(a)  Operating  expenses  in  Barrier  Zone 


Supervisory  expenses  .  $10,000 

Supplies  and  Materials  .  14,000 

Communications  .  500 

Equipment  .  25 ,500 


( b )  Operating  expenses  in  Pennsylvania 

Supervisory  expenses  .  5,000 

Supplies  and  materials  .  7,000 

Communications  .  250 

Equipment  .  12 ,750 


$50,000 


25,000 


Total  increase 


75,000 


V/OEK  UhbER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  motns  by 
artificial  means  by  safeguarding  the  movement  of  articles  which  may  carry 
these  pests  into  uninfested  areas;  and  to  suppress  the  gypsy  moth ^at  the 
margin  of  the  generally  infested  area  and  in  outlying  sections  to  prevent  its 
spread  into  new  sections  by  natural  means. 
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The  proTplem  and  its  significance:  The  Gypsy  moth  and  Brown-tail  moth 
are  important  introduced  pests  which  have  become  established  in  the 
Nev.r  England  area.  Both  are  vigorous  defoliators  feeding  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  trees  and  causing  great  damage.  The  problem  is,  through 
the  use  of  active  control  measures  and  quarantine,  to  keep  the  insects 
within  the  general  area  in  which  they  occur  and  to  prevent  spread  to 
uninfested  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  intensive  efforts  to 
reduce  populations  in  the  area  of  general  infestation,  particularly  in 
regions  adjacent  to  uninfested  areas.  Important  interests  are  affected 
by  tnis  problem  because  (l)  tne  commercial  and  aesthetic  value  of  the 
trees  to  be  protected  is  very  large,  and  (2)  articles  affected  bj'-  the 
quarantine  include  nursery  stock,  stone  and  quarry  products,  and  forest 
products,  including  Christmas  trees  and  greenery.  Inadequate  control 
aiid  inspection  measures  would  endanger  the  values  in  the  former  group, 
and  would  almost  certainly  result  in  state  embargoes  on  the  part  of 
states  now  free  from  these  pests. 

General  plan:  Inspection  and  certification  service  is  maintained  from 
strategic  points  throughout  the  States  of  Bhode  Island,  Maine,  Hew 
Hampshire,  a,nd  parts  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which 
comprise  the  regulated  area.  A  barrier  zone  is  maintained  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  generally  infested  area  in  which  intensive  scouting 
and  control  woi'k  is  carried  on  in  order  to  locate  and  destroy  incipient 
infestations  and  minimize  the  chance  of  a  spread  to  the  uninfested  areas 
to  the  west,  and  to  eradicate  incipient  infestations  which  may  have  be¬ 
come  established  in  uninfested  areas.  This  work  has  been  carried  on 
under  both  regular  appropriations  and  allotments  uiider  W.P.A,  funds, 
and  actix^e  cooperation  has  been  received  from  state,  county,  and  muni¬ 
cipal  agencies  which  are  contributing  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  a 
total  of  more  than  $1,100,000. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program:  The  work  under  tnis  appropria¬ 
tion  is  conducted  under  two  separate  financial  projects — (l)  Inspection 
and  certification  for  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  control,  and  (2)  control 
operations  for  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 

The  situation  imder  these  projects  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Inspection  and  certification  for  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  control : 

There  nas  been  no  important  change  in  the  area  under  regulation  for  the 

past  three  years,  although  there  has  been  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  requests  for  inspection  and  certification  service.  The  following 
trends  have  been  noted:  (l)  Increased  local  infestations  in  and  near 
many  large  nui' series  are  placing  an  increased  brtrden  on  the  inspection 
facilities  of  the  Bureau.  (2)  The  need  for  lumber  in  connection  with 
various  phases  of  the  National  Befense  Program  is  requiring  more  numerous 
inspections  of  such  material  wnich  it  is  proposed  to  ship  from  the 
regulated  area.  Much  of  the  lumber  is  cut  from  logs  placed  in  water 
storage  following  the  Hew  England  hurricane  of  1938.  Many  of  these 
storage  sites  are  in  locations  subject  to  moth  infestations.  (3) 
Increased  moth  infestation  in  Christmas  tree  results  in  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  inspections.  Since  1938  there  has  been  in  general  a  steady 
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increase  in  all  types  of  material  subject  to  inspection  and  certification, 
for  example,  12,943,623  pieces  of  nursery  stock  were  inspected  during 
1940,  as  against  9,193,979  in  1938.  Lumber  inspected  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  34,997,628  board  feet  to  more  than  89,000,000  board  feet. 

Control  operations  for  g^/psy  and  brown-tail  moths;  Current  efforts  are 
directed  to  two  major  activities,  namely,  intensive  control  measures 
in  the  case  of  the  most  dangerous  and  threatening  infestations  in  the 
barrier  zone,  and  the  eradication  of  the  serious  gypsy  moth  infestation 
in  Pennsylvania.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  a  total  of  59  infestations 
were  exterminated  in  the  barrier  zone  and  44  in  the  Pennsylvania  area. 
Allotments  from  Vi/'.P.A.  funds  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  work, 
which  has  been  largely  successful  despite  serious  handicaps,  such  as  the 
hea.\ry  turn- over  of  W.P.A.  personnel  and  some  difficulty  in  securing 
qualified  labor. 


SUPPLEiffiNTAL  FUl'TDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Project 

Allotments 

1941 

Estimated  allot¬ 
ments,  1942 

Emergency  Belief  Appropriations:  Control 
and  prevention  of  spread  of 
g\''psv  moth  . 

$762,000 

$329,000 
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(h)  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  EEaDICATIOH 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $3,345 

supplemental  for  v;ithin-grade  promotions  ....  $353,345 

Hudget  estimate,  1943  .  456,475 

Change  from  1942: 

Increase  in  working  funds  .  +IOO9OOO 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ....  +  3,130 

Total  increase  . 103 , 130 


PROJECT  statement 


Pro.j  sets 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Dutch  elm  disease  eradi¬ 
cation: 

(a)  Scouting  to  locate 

the  Dutch  elm  disease  ... 
(h)  Id.entification  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  trees  suspected 
to  he  infected  v/ith  the 

$314,794 

$260,000 

$305,000 

+  $45,000  (1) 

Dutch  elm  disease  . 

(c)  Enforcement  of  quar¬ 
antine  on  Dutch  elm 

33,065 

25,000 

25,000 

disease  . 

(d)  Coordination  of  State 
work  on  the  Dutch  elm 

4,567 

10,000 

10,000 

disease  . 

(e)  Removal  of  diseased. 

19,148 

25,000 

40,000 

+  15,000  (1) 

dead  and  dying  trees  .... 

5,079 

10,000 

50,000 

+  40,000  (1) 

(f)  Investigations  and 
surveys  on  virus  dis¬ 
ease  of  elms  prevalent 

in  the  Ohio  Valley  . 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions  . 

18,782 

20,000 

3,345 

20,000 

6,475 

+  3,130 

Jnohligated  balance  . 

4,565 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

400,000 

353,345 

456,475 

+  103,130 

IN  CiniEASE 

•1)  The  increase  in  working  funds  of  $100,000  in  this  item  for  1943  is  to  provide 

or  additional  supervisory  expenses  and  the  repairing  and  replacement  of  equipment, 

irrising  out  of  operating  W.P.A.  projects  on  a  State  rather  than  Federal  “basis. 
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Ob.iective :  This  increase  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 

WiPiAj  projects  on  a  State  basis  rather  than  as  Federal  Agency  projects, 
due  to  the  elimination  as  of  January  1,  1942  of  funds  for  Federal  Agency 
W.P.A.  projects. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  This  objective  of  this  program  has  been 
approached  through  the  joint  and  coordinated  use  of  the  reg’alar  Federal 
appropriation  made  and  considerably  larger  allocations  of  Federal  Agency 

W.Ka.  funds.  From  1935  to  January  1,  1942  allotments  from  W.P.A. 
funds  for  Federal  Agency  projects  were  available  to  su;5Plement 
this  program;  a,fter  that  date,  Federal  Agency  Vii.x.A.  projects  will 
not  be  available  and  separate  or  individual  Federally  Sponsored  State 
projects  will  have  to  be  sought  and  operated.  It  is  expected  that  project 
direction,  planning,  supervision  and  coordination  of  work  between  the 
various  States  will  be  increased  and  complicated  under  this  procedure, 
requiring  more  qualified  and  selected  supervisory  personnel  not  readily 
obtainable  and  coincidentally  more  travel  between  the  States  involved. 

The  major  region  where  the  Eutch  elm  disease  is  nov/  knovm  to  occur  embraces 
an  area  of  approximately  10,900  square  miles  and  added  to  this  are  five 
isolated  points  of  infection.  The  work  against  the  disease  consists  of 
locating  suspected  trees,  identifying  the  causal  organism  of  the  disease 
if  present,  removing  and  destroying  the  infected  trees  (or  rendering  them 
harmless)  on  the  permission  of  the  owner  or  through  the  exercise  of  State 
Plant  Pest  Laws,  likewise  searching  for  and  destroying  material  infested 
or  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  bark  beetles  that  transmit  the  infection, 
and  endeavoring  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease  through  quarantine. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  and  safe  transportation  of  the 
supervisory  personnel  to  and  between  the  various  work  locations,  security 
wage  worker  assembly  points  and  the  various  field  headquarters,  considerable 
overhaul  and  repair  of  existing  Federally-owned  equipment  will  be  required. 
Likewise  an  increased  amount  of  expenses  for  travel  will  be  incurred  and 
some  tools  and  field  equipment  will  be  necessary. 

These  requirements  in  supervision,  travel  expenses,  overhauls,  tools  and 
equipment  using  State  W.P.A.  project  funds  cannot  be  met  adequately 
without  this  increase. 

Plan  of  work;  The  additional  supervisory  force  and  equipment  will  be  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  States  involved  -  i.e.,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  any  other  States 
where  the  disease  may  be  found,  on  the  basis  of  need  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  problem  ano  the  development  of  adequate  State  projects  justifying 
the  assignments.  It  is  expected  that  the  same  procedures  as  have  been  used 
for  combating  the  disease  will  be  employed  but  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
results  of  research  and  developmental  work  as  they  become  available  and  can 
be  fitted  into  the  program. 

Lue  to  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  problem,  new  locations  and. 
changes  in  area  of  the  disease  and  discoveries  in  information  and  work 
metnods  cannot  be  anticipated  before  they  occur.  Similarly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  at  this  time  the  amounts  of  W.P.A.  funds  that  will  be 
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approved  and  set  up  in  State  Projects  nor  the  number  or  caliber  of  the 
security  wage  workers  that  can  be  made  available  in  each  of  the  various 
States  and  places  where  work  should  be  conducted.  These  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  indicate  the  need  for  the  increased  supervision,  expenses  and  travel 
requested. 

Financial  requirements: 


Personnel  (field) 

Permanent : 

2  Supervisors  at  $2600 . $5,200 

26  "  at  $2000 . 52,000 

4  "  at  $1620 .  6,480 

$63,680 

Total  increase... 


Other  obligations 


Travel  expense . $6,840 

Gasoline  and  oil .  8,000 

Tools  and  equipment .  4,000 

Pepair  and  overhauls . 17 ,480 


$100,000 


WORK  GlIDSE  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective :  To  suppress,  and  where  practicable  eradicate,  and  prevent  the  spread 

of  an  important  introduced  fungous  disease  of  elm  knowi  as  Dutch  elm  disease 
and  to  carry  on  operations  on  an  important  virus  disease  of  elm  prevalent 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  thus  protecting  elms  in  uninfected  sections  and  in  areas 
where  infection  occurs. 


The  problem  and  its  significance:  The  Dutch  elm  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
which  frequently  kills  trees  it  invades,  that,  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  is  transmitted  from  elm  to  elm  exclusively  on  certain  beetles. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  disease  in  this  country  in  1930,  through  October  31, 
1941,  64,061  elms  affected  by  the  disease  have  been  located. 

The  iimerican  Sim  is  generally  accepted  as  this  country's  most  valuable  shade 
tree.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  over  25  million  elm  shade  trees 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  value  exceeding  $660,000,000,  while  there  is  an 
additional  timber  and  cordwood  value  represented  in  forest  growth. 

The  States  now  loiown  to  have  or  have  had  diseased  trees  are:  Massachusetts, 
(found  for  the  first  time  v/ithin  the  past  year),  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsj/lvania ,  Marylanc',  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
while  at  least  13  other  States  either  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease  through 
the  movement  of  infected  material  or  are  threatened  by  spread  from  established 
areas.  The  elm  virus  disease  prevalent  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  killed  many 
trees.  It  is  knov/n  to  be  destructive  in  only  certain  localities,  but  also 
occurs  over  a  wider  area.  Sffective  methods  for  its  control  are  not  nov/  known. 

General  plan:  The  work  on  the  Dutch  elm  disease  consists  of:  (l)  scouting  to 
find  the  infected  trees  and  the  carrier  beetles;  (2)  identifying  the  disease 
organism;  (3)  destroying  the  infected  and  the  infested  material;  and  (4) 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  diseased  material  from  infected 
to  noninfected  sections  of  the  country;  and  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
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the  States  having  diseased  trees,  which  support  the  effort  hy  varying 
amounts.  Both  appropriations  to  the  Department  and  W.P.A,  funds  have  heen 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  hut  the  work  has  largely  heen  financed 
from  W.P.A.  funds. 

Cooperating  states  are  contributing  more  than  $155,000  to  this  program 
d^oring  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

Sxamples  of  progress  and  current  program:  Since  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  current  situation  without  taking  into  account  the  operations 
carried  on  under  W.P.A.  funds,  the  program  will  he  presented  as  a  \flj-hole 
rather  than  under  separate  work  project  headings. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  major  region  where  the  in¬ 
fection  was  knovm  to  occur,  a  section  about  Wew  York  City,  in  Connecticut, 

New  York,  ITew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  consisted  of  approximately  8,800 
square  miles.  This  region  was  entirely  scouted  as  thoroughly  as  funds  and 
available  personnel  would  permit.  A  border  zone  of  approximately  8,700 
square  miles  about  this  infected  region  was  similarly  scouted  and  a  large 
territory  beyond  this  border  zone,  roughly  50  miles  deep,  was  very  lightly 
and  rapidly  scouted.  Isolated  centers  v;here  the  disease  was  known  to 
have  occurred  recently,  as  Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  Athens,  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Md. , 
Wiley  lord,  W.  Va. ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Susquenanna  County,  Pa.,  and 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  were  scouted  rather  intensively.  Certain  other  areas 
Where  diseased  trees  had  been  found  in  the  past  or  where  it  was  felt  the 
disease  might  occur  were  less  intensively  scouted.  Specimens  from  48,187 
suspected  trees  were  sent  in  and  cultured,  about  two-thirds  the  number  for 
the  previous  year,  and  a  total  of  4,803  of  these  trees  was  found  to  have 
the  infection,  about  half  the  number  fo’ond  diseased  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Finding  the  Dutch  elm  disease  in  new  localities  about  the  known  major 
region  for  the  first  time  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  and  the  early  part  of 
1942,  increased  the  major  region  by  about  1928  square  miles,  to  approximately 
12,565  square  miles. 

The  8  months  from  October  1940  through  Kay  1941,  were  devoted  largely  to 
sanitation  work  aimed  at  reducing  the  population  of  the  beetle  carriers 
of  the  disease.  Some  scouting  for  the  disease  was  carried  on  while  the 
scouting  for  beetle  material  was  conducted  during  this  period,  just  as 
insect-infested  material  was  located  in  the  summer  along  with  suspect  scouting. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  171,302  trees  or  items  were  eradicated,  in¬ 
cluding  diseased  trees.  52,738  items  that  were  beetle  infested  or  likely 
to  become  so  were  removed  from  standing  trees  and  destroyed.  These  figures 
represent  only  about  56  percent  of  the  total  trees  removed  and  pruned  of 
beetle  material  during  the  preceding  year  but  such  a  mere  quantitative  com¬ 
parison  does  not  present  a  picture  of  the  results  because  the  material  was 
selected  more  closely  for  actual  infestation  this  year. 
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The  present  program  (summer  1941)  is  designed  to  scout  for  diseased 
trees  and  elms  infested  hy  the  carrier  beetles  in  selected  portions  of 
the  major  region  where  the  infection  is  known  to  occur;  to  scout  more 
intensively  to  determine  spread  in  a  border  zone  around  this  region; 
likewise  to  scout  more  intensively  the  isolated  infection  points  and  ^ 
border  zone  around  them;  as  well  as  to  scout  other  localities  suspected 
of  having  the  disease.  In  the  major  region  and  in  the  isolated  areas  and  the 
border  zones  surrounding  them,  the  infected  and  infested  material  found  is 
being  removed  and  destroyed  during  the  winter  1941-42.  An  effort  is  oeing 
made  this  year  (fiscal  1942)  to  save  certain  lightly  diseased  tress  by 
removing  the  dangerous  material  from  them.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of 
research  information  as  developed  in  shaping  and  altering  the  program. 

SUP?L3I\fflNTAL  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Project 

Allotments 

1941 

Estimated  allot¬ 
ments,  1942 

Bmergency  rLolief  Appropriations : 

r'.qf. inn  nf  Eh*!>. rrh  nlrn  .. 

Eradi- 

SI, 668, 874 

$841,000 

(i)  PHONY-PFACH  AND  P3ACH  MOSAIC  DIuiDICATiOiM 


Appropi'iation  Act,  1942,  plus  Si, 070 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  .  S90,870 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  127 , 390 

Change  from  1942: 

i'let  increase  in  working  funds  .  -r35,200 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .  -r  1 , 320 

Net  increase  .  4-36 , 520 


PP0J3CT  STaTSIvIENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Eradication  of  phony-peach 
and  peach  mosaic  . 

$89,653 

$89,800 

$125,000 

t $35, 200  (l) 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions  . 

1,070 

2,390 

4-1,320 

Unobligated  balance  . 

147 

Tota  l  apprnpr i  at T nn  . 

89,800 

90,670 

127,390 

4-  36,520 
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( l)  .an  increase  in  working  funds  of  ^35,200  is  requested  to  provide  for 

supervisory  expenses  and  replacement  of  equipment  necessary  in  connection 

with  the  operation  of  W.P.A.  projects  on  the  state  rather  than  Federal 

agency  basis. 

Ob.lective:  The  objective  of  the  increase  is  to  provide  for  supervisory 

expenses  and  replacement  of  equipment  incident  to  change  of  W.P ,A.  pro¬ 
jects  from  a  Federal  agency  to  a  State  Project  basis. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  From  1935  to  January  1,  1942,  allotments 
of  W.P. A.  funds  for  Federal  agency  projects  were  available  to  supplement 
regular  Federal  appropriations  and  state  funds  available  for  prosecuting 
the  project.  Changing  over  from  a  Federal  agency  project  to  a  group  of 
projects  in  the  various  state  W.P. A.  programs  will  eliminate  administrative 
and  non-labor  funds  for  employment  of  supervisors  and  inspectors,  and  for 
the  replacement  of  worn  out  equipment.  A  very  important  part  of  tne  work 
needed  to  be  done  to  combat  these  important  diseases  is  the  inspections 
to  locate  the  diseased  trees  and  this  also  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  labor  to  be  used.  This  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
travel  which  is  not  provided  under  state  project  system.  To  conduct 
the  work  near  its  present  level  of  efficiency,  and  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  relief  labor  will  require  the  additional  funds  requested  herein 
to  replace  the  items  eliminated  by  the  change  in  the  W.P. A.  setup. 

The  Phony-peach  and  peach  mosaic  diseases  are  virulent  virus  diseases 
occurring  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States,  the  former 
in  tie  southeast  and  the  latter  in  the  southwest,  with  a  common  meeting 
ground  in  Texas.  These  diseases  are  apparently  spread  from  tree  to 
tree  and  from  orchard  to  orchard  by  insects  and  over  long  distances  by 
shipments  of  n'ursery  stock.  Fruit  from  trees  of  advanced  infection 
is  of  no  marxet  value.  The  only  known  method  of  control  is  to  annually 
inspect  orchards,  dooryard  plantings,  and  nurseries,  and  to  destroy 
diseased  trees  promptly  on  6-iscovery.  Prior  to  undertaking  this  work, 
peach  growers  throughout  heavily  infected  areas  were  gravely  concerned 
over  the  future  of  their  industry.  Recent  years  have  demonstrated  the 
success  of  the  cooperative  Federal-state  control  program  and  growers 
feel  secure  in  their  knowledge  that  xmder  such  a  program  economic 
peach  production  is  possible.  To  control  these  diseases  it  is  necessary 
to  inspect  annually  nearly  1,000  nurseries,  growing  20,000,000  peach 
trees,  as  well  as  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  orchard  trees,  and  to  remove 
diseased  trees  to  the  extent  of  100,000  or  mors.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  eliminate  huiidreds  of  thousands  of  escaped  and  abandoned  trees  to 
prevent  their  becoming  a  harboring  place  for  these  diseases.  To  accomplish 
these  needs  requires  a  large  staff  of  supervisors,  inspectors,  and  clerks, 
as  well  as  automotive  equipment  and  tools. 

Plan  of  work:  It  is  planned  to  restore  to  the  1935-41  average  level,  the 
numbers  of  supervisors  and  inspectors  permitted  under  the  combined 
regular  and  Federal  agency  V/PA  funds,  and  to  make  necessary  replacements 
of  worn  out  equipment . 
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In  general  it  is  planned  to  cooperate  with  states  to  inspect  nurseries 
and  environs  throughout  the  infected  areas  from  coast  to  coast;  to 
inspect  orchards  and  dooryard  plantings  and  arrange  for  removal  of  dis¬ 
eased  trees;  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of  escaped  and  abandoned  peach 
trees  with  W.P.A.  assistance  in  the  form  of  state  projects;  and  to 
cooperate  with  states  in  enforcement  of  their  quarantines  to  prevent 
spread  of  the  diseai®  through  shipments  of  infected  nursery  stock.  All 
operations  are  to  conducted  under  authority  legally  vested  in  the 
state  plant  pest  §entrol  offices.  Orchards  will  he  inspected  tree  hj'- 
tree,  diseased  trees  marked  for  subsequent  digging,  holes  will  be  filled 
and  brush  burned. 


Financial  requirements*.  The  work  to  be  undertaken  requires  the  employment 
of  inspectors  and  supervisors  trained  technically  in  plant  pathologj'’. 

The  increase  of  $35,200  will  be  applied  as  follows: 


Personnel  (field) 

2  P-2  Assistant  Plant  Patholo¬ 
gists  -  1  year  . 

2  P-1  Junior  Plant  Patholo¬ 
gists  -  1  year  . 

26  SP-5  Inspectors  -  3  months 
each  . 


$5,200 

Other  expenses 
Supplies  and  Materials 

. . .$2,000 

Storage  of  automobiles 

350 

4,000 

Travel  expenses  . 

Repairs  to  automobiles 

...  1,240 

11,700 

Fquipment  . 

20,900 

14,300 

Total  increase  .  $35,200 


WORK  UHDFR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Obj  active;  To  cooperate  with  state  and  local  agencies  in  suppressing  and 
possibly  eliminating  phony-peach  and  peach  mosaic,  two  important  destruc¬ 
tive  virus  diseases  of  peach;  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these 
diseases  into  uninfected  areas,  including  certification  of  restricted 
articles  to  meet  the  requirements  of  State  quarantines. 


The  problem  and  its  significance:  Production  of  peaches  is  an  important 
industry  in  40  states,  with  an  average  annual  farm  value  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000.  These  diseases  dwarf  trees,  reduce  production,  and  render 
fruit  of  little  economic  value.  Nearly  100,000  orchard  trees  were  foiind 
infected  with  these  diseases  in  1941.  Their  habit  of  natviral  spread 
from  tree  to  tree,  from  orchard  to  orchard,  and  over  long  distances 
through  the  medium  of  nurser3'-  stock  shipments  places  their  control  beyond 
the  abilit^^  of  individual  growers. 

General  plan:  In  cooperation  with  states,  to  inspect  host  trees;  to  remove 
those  found  infected;  to  inspect  nurseries  and  budwood  sources  and.  their 
environs,  and  certifj?-  those  nurseries  eligible  to  ship  stock;  to  enforce 
state  quarantines;  and  to  remove  escaped  and  abandoned  host  trees  to 
prevent  their  becoming  reservoirs  for  these  diseases.  The  work  is 
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supplement 8c!  "by  the  use  of  labor  made  aA'^ailable  from  funds  provid.ed  for 
emergency  relief,  the  leadership,  supervision,  and  direction  of  wnicli 
is  provided  ’by  funds  supplied  under  this  item  and  then  all  activities 
fitted  into  a  unified  program.  During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  cooperating 
states  are  donating  approximately  $34,500  to  phony-peach  eradication 
and  $30,700  to  peach  mosaic  eradication. 

ilxamples  of  progress  and  current  program:  Protection  is  being  afforded 
tne  industrj!^  by  this  cooperative  activity.  few  years  ago  the  verj- 

existance  of  the  industry  in  heavily  infected  peach  growing  areas  in  such 
states  as  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  and  (California  was  threatened 
d.ue  to  ravages  of  these  diseases.  Effective  control  activities  have 
restored  the  industry  to  its  rightful  place  as  a  major  agricultural  asset. 

Eradication  has  apparentlj^  been  accomplished  in  four  states  in  which 
scattered  infection  occurred,  and  in  147  counties  of  12  additional  in¬ 
fected  states. 

Allotments  of  emergency  relief  funds  since  1935  have  res’'alted  in  the 
destruction  of  more  than  100,000,000  escaped  and  abandoned  peach  trees, 
thereby  eliminating  such  trees  as  a  reservoir  of  the  disease  and  a  major 
hazard  of  spread  to  commercial  orchards  and  peach  growing  nurseries. 

Protection  has  been  afforded  to  peach  growing  nurseries,  thereb3'’  making 
all  but  a  few  thousand  of  the  20,000,000  peach  trees  available  for 
interstate  shipment  in  full  compliance  with  uniform  safe  quarantine 
provisions.  This  accompli slment  has  resulted  in  holding  the  risk  of 
long  distance  spread  of  the  diseases  to  a  minimum. 

SUPPLEIISNTAL  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


'  Projects 

Allotments , 

1941 

Estimated  allot¬ 
ments,  1942 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriations: 

$163,520 

$80,000 

Control  of  phonj^-peach  disease  .  . 

Control  of  peach  mosaic  disease  . 

154,480 

58,297 

Total  . 

318,000 

138,297 

(.j)  FOES  ST  liMSSCTS 

I  ,  ^ 

Appropriation  Act,  1942*  pl\is  s>2,165 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  ..  •-p214,665 


Budget  estimate,  1943  .  205 , 180 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -  12,500 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  3,015 

Net  decrease  . .  •  9 ,485 


FE0J5CT  STATSMSNT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  In''’’estigations  on  forest 
insects : 

(a)  Bark  "beetles  attacking 
forest  and  shade  trees  . 

$28,500 

$28 , 500 

$28,500 

(b)  Insects  which  feed  on 
foliage  of  forest  and  s'hade 
trees  . 

25,500 

25 , 500 

24,000 

-$1,500  (c) 

(c)  Insects  which  "bore 

tnrough  t'ne  wood  and  "bark 
of  forest  and  shade  trees  .. 

6,000 

6,000 

-  6,000  (a) 

(d)  Sucking  insects  which 
attack  forest  and  sha.de 
trees  . 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

(e)  Insects  attacking  forest 
trees  in  nurseries,  planta¬ 
tions,  and  areas  of  natural 
renro duct ion  . 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

(f)  T'ne  relation  of  climatic 
factors,  such  as  heat,  cold, 
moisture,  etc.,  on  forest 
insect  copulations  . 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

(g)  Insecticides  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  attacking 
forest  and  shade  trees  . 

5,400 

5,400 

5,400 

(h)  Injection  of  chemicals 
into  t'ne  sapstream  of  the 
tree  for  the  control  of 
bark  beetle  infestations 
and  for  the  treatment  of 
green  trees  to  prevent 
insect  attack  upon  the 
utilized  wood  . 

4,600 

4,600 

4,600 

(i)  Insects  affecting  forest 
products  . 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

(j)  Habits  and  development 
of  methods  for  control  of 
termites  . 

17,500 

17,500 

17,500 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  Continued 


Projects 


1941 


1942 

(estimated) 


1943 

(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Investigations  on  forest  in¬ 
sects  -  Continued: 

(k)  Value  an6-  use  of  intro¬ 

duced  and  native  parasitic 
and  predacious  enemies  upon 
introduced  and  native  forest 
insects  .  $4,800 

(l)  Surveys  to  locate  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  status  of  insect 
pests  of  the  forests  and  the 
giving  of  advice  to  land- 
managing  agencies  on  planning 
and  cond.ucting  necessary  con-: 


$5,000 


-^5,000  (h) 


trol  v/ork . 

(ra)  Relation  of  insects  to  the 

46,800 

47,000 

$47,000 

“  — 

Dutch  elm  dl  sease  . , . 

20 , 500 

20,500 

20,500 

_  - 

(n)  Dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  on  methods 
of  controlling  forest  and 
shade  tree  insects,  including 
general  inquiries  on  this 

subject  . 

2.  Net  cost  of  v;ithin-grade  pro- 

25,013 

25,800 

25,800 

motions  . 

_  _ 

2,165 

5,180 

^  3,015 

Unobligated  balance  . 

1,187 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  anpropriation  . 

212,500 

214,665 

205,180 

-  9,485 

DECREASES 

The  decrease  in  v/orking  funds  of  $12,500  in  this  item  for  1943  consists  of  the 
follov/ing  reductions: 

(a)  Decrease  of  $6,000  in  the  project  for  investigations  on  horers  attacking  for¬ 

est  and  shade  trees.  'This  contemplates  a  curtailment  of  work  at  the  Berkeley, 
California  and  ''ilwaukee,  Wisconsin  laboratories. 


(h)  Decrease  of  $5,000  in  the  project  for  the  study  of  beneficial  insects.  This 
will  result  in  curtailment  of  activities  at  the  Dew  Haven,  Connecticut  laboratory. 

(c)  Decrease  of  $1,500  in  the  project  on  defoliators  affecting  forest  trees  made 
possible  because  of  decrease  in  the  activities  of  the  European  spruce  sawfly. 

This  curtailment  likewise  will  be  at  the  Dew  Haven,  Connecticut  laboratory. 
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work;  undsr  this  arreophiation 


OlD.iective:  To  devise  the  most  effective  and  economical  methods  of  preventing 

or  controlling  insect  damage  to  forest  trees  and  forest  products,  especially 
those  that  are  of  critical  importance  in  the  national  defense  program; 
to  make  surveys  to  determine  the  status  of  insect  infestations  and  ascer¬ 
tain  where  control  programs  are  needed;  to  advise  forest-managing  and 
wood-using  agencies  on  control  methods  and  aid  them  with  technical  advice 
and  supervision. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  Insects  affecting  forests  and  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  are  estimated  to  cause  losses  in  excess  of  ?100,000,000  annually. 

This  destruction  is  of  particular  importance  at  present  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  demands  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  used  in 
defense  activities.  Our  reserve  supply  of  standing  timber  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  cut  for  lumber  and  other  pxirposes  must  be  protected 
from  insect  attack. 

Losses  caused  by  forest  insects  are  much  smaller  than  they  would  be 
if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  given  to  forest-managing  agencies  and 
wood-using  industries.  Defense  activities,  particularly  in  housing,  are 
resulting  in  many  new  problems  as  well  as  accentuating  several  of  those 
already  under  study  and  for  which  reasonably  effective  preventive  or  con¬ 
trol  measures  have  been  developed. 

General  plan:  The  work  is  organized  on  a  regional  basis  with  10  field  labor¬ 
atories  each  of  which  gives  attention  to  the  most  importaiit  research  and 
service  problems  of  its  surrounding  area.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  active 
cooperation  with  other  federal,  state  and  private  agencies.  Studies  that 
v/ill  not  result  in  information  of  immediate  practical  application  are  being 
curtailed  for  the  present.  The  funds  and  personnel  so  released  are  being 
devoted  to  problems  that  affect  the  supply  of  commercial  timber  needed  and 
being  used  in  defense  activities.  This  has  resulted  in  active  cooperation 
with  manjr  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
several  branches  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Adininis- 
tration,  and  the  Fg^rm  Security  Administration. 

Fxamnles  of  progress  and  current  program:  The  following  examples  of  recent 
accomplishments  under  this  appropriation  are  cited  by  work  pro.jects  to 
shov7  progress,  an^’  also  to  indicate  the  next  steps  in  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program: 

Termite  investigations:  The  work  on  the  termite  pro.ject  has  been  greatly 
increased  dujring  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
building  activities  by  various  government  agencies,  particularly  those 
concerned  with  d.efense  housing.  Most  of  these  agencies  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  termite  problem  and  with  measures  to  be  taken  for  preventing 
termite  infestation  in  wooden  structures.  Those  agencies  that  did  recognize 
the  need  for  protection  were  found  to  be  using  measures  that  were  unneces¬ 
sarily  expensive  and  that  in  many  cases  were  ineffective.  Assistance  has 
been  given  to  these  agencies  by  reviev/ing  construction  plans  and  by  visit¬ 
ing  many  of  the  pro.jects  under  construction  and  making  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  changes  that  will  result  in  better  protection  against  termite 
infestation. 
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The  cost  of  this  work  has  heen  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  money  that 
might  otherwise  have  heen  spent  in  unnecessary  or  ineffective  preventive 
measures.  Savings  of  up  to  $50,000  on  single  projects  have  heen  made  and 
the  total  will  exceed  a  million  in  this  fiscal  year.  Also  the  studies 
have  resulted  in  structural  modifications  making  the  use  of  metal  termite 
shields  unnecessary  and  thus  saving  large  quantities  of  zinc  and  copper. 

Where  the  Bureau's  recommendations  have  heen  followed  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  serious  infestations  developing  in  the  future.  The  housing 
program  being  conducted  hy  the  government  is,  however,  so  extensive  that 
it  has  heen  impossible  to  give  as  much  assistance  as  was  actually  needed. 
Legislative  limitations  placed  on  the  cost  of  individual  housing  units 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  agencies  to  follow  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  hy  this  Bureau  and  it  therefore  appears  inevitable  that  many 
of  the  projects  will  he  subject  to  a  great  amount  of  termite  infestation 
and  damage  in  future  years.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  he  many  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance  in  making  examinations  of  buildings  to  detect  the 
presence  of  termites  and  for  advice  as  to  the  most  effective  control 
procedures . 

-Bark  beetle  investigations  and  surveys:  Federal  and  private  timherland 
owners  in  northeastern  California  and  southeastern  Oregon  are  mani¬ 
festing  increasing  interest  in  sanitation-salvage  logging  of  susceptible 
trees  as  a  method  of  controlling  the  western  pine  beetle  in  mature  ponderosa 
pine.  This  m.ethod  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  research  work  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  period  of  years  in  northeastern  California  and  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  most  important  developments  of  recent  years  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  forests  and  of  permitting  the  fuller  utilization  of  the 
available  supply  of  mature  ponderosa  pine  that  is  sorely  needed  in  the 
national  defense  program. 

The  present  greatly  expanded  market  for  lumber  should  make  it  possi- 

. ble  to  extend  this  method  of  logging  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
accessible  ponderosa  pine  forest  area.  This  will  make  possible  the 
harvesting  of  a  large  volume  of  high  quality  timber  and  at  the  same  time 
place  the  remaining  stands  in  a  much  safer  position  with  respect  to  futiore 
bark  beetle  losses.  Such  a  program  will,  however,  require  considerable 
assistance  on  the  part  of  our  experts  in  instructing  on  the  selecting  of 
the  trees  that  are  susceptible  to  bark  beetles  and  that  should  be  cut. 

Insistent  demands  are  being  made  for  similar  studies  in  other  parts  of 
the  ponderosa  pins  region  and  also  in  the  white  pine  region  of  the 
Inland  Fmpire.  Additional  research  will  be  necessary  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  applying  these  principles  in  these  areas  and  to  other  species  of  trees. 

Extensive  surveys  to  determine  the  current  status  of  bark  beetle  in¬ 
festations  must  be  conducted  annually  throughout  the  western  states. 

Between  15  and  20  million  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  covered  annually 
by  such  surveys  in  recent  years.  These  surveys  serve  as  a  basis  for 
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recommending  and  conducting  control  programs  in  the  areas  that  are  most 
in  need  of  such  treatment.  Lack  of  adequate  funds  has  made  it  impossihle 
to  conduct  surveys  or  apply  control  me.asures  in  many  of  the  areas  where 
serious  losses  have  occurred.  The  rapid  depletion  of  the  remaining  mature 
stands  of  pine  during  the  present  defense  emergency  has  made  losses  "by 
hark  beetles  even  more  important  than  usual.  Every  effort  will  therefore 
he  made  to  concentrate  on  survey  work  during  the  coming  year. 

Eorest  products  insect  investiga.tions :  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
the  concentrs.tion  of  large  supplies  of  certain  types  of  v/ood  products  in 
storage  depots  is  almost  certain  to  he  followed  hy  severe  insect  infesta¬ 
tions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  hardwood  products,  such  as  tool 
handle  stock,  gun  stocks,  wooden  wheels  and  flooring.  Previous  research 
work  has  resulted  in  it  he  development  of  control  measirres  that  are  reason¬ 
ably  effective  if  followed  in  the  handling  and  storage  of  such  products. 
The  Bureau  has  made  this  information  available  to  other  agencies  hy 
issuing  a  new  circul.ar  on  the  subject  and  will  give  assistance  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  as  the  needs  arise.  It  is  expected  that  the  demands  for 
such  services  will  increase  rapidly  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Limitation  of  discussion  to  these  three  projects  does  not  mean  a  lack 
of  progress  on  others.  They  are,  however,  the  most  significant  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions,  particularly  in  relation  to  defense. 
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(k)  TRUCK  CROP  AND  GARDEN  INSECTS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1942,  plus  $3,045 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  ...  $369,625 

Budget  estimate  ,  1943  . . . . . .  337  ,020 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -  36,580 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ...  3,975 

Net  decrease  . . .  -  32 , 605 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Truck  crop  insect  investigations 

$169,738 

$171,163 

$171,163 

-  - 

2.  Berry  insect  investigations  .... 

5,640 

5,877 

-  - 

-$5,877  (1) 

3.  Sugar  beet  leafbopper  invest.  .. 

72,975 

73,390 

73,390 

-  - 

4.  Tobacco  insect  investigations  . . 

72,565 

73,150 

42,447 

-30,703  (2) 

5.  Insects  affecting  greenhouses 

and  ornamental  plants  . 

6.  Net  cost  of  within-grade  pro¬ 
motions  . 

42,813 

43,000 

3,045 

43,000 

7,020 

T  3,975 

Unobligated  balance  . 

2,849 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

366 ,580 

369,625 

337,020 

-32,605 

DECREASES 

The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $36,580  in  this  item  for  1943  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $5,877  in  the  project  "Berry  insect  investigations".  This 
will  eliminate  this  project  and  will  involve  the  closing  of  the  Puyallup, 
Washington  laboratory  which  has  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Experiment  Stations. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $30,703  in  the  project  "Tobacco  insect  investigations".  This 
will  involve  the  discontinuance  of  work  on  insects  attacking  field-grown  tobacco 
in  the  dark-fire  cured  area  and  insects  attacking  shade-grown  tobacco,  with  the 
closing  of  laboratories  at  Clarksvills,  Tennessee,  Q,uincy,  Florida,  and  Windsor, 
Connecticut.  It  will  also  involve  curtailment  of  work  carried  on  at  Ricbjnond, 
Virginia  on  insects  attacking  tobacco  in  storage. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective :  To  increase  returns  to  growers  of  vegetables,  berries,  sugar  beets, 

tobacco  and  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants  by  devising  safe,  simple,  and 
practical  methods,  at  a  minimum  cost,  for  controlling  the  insects  and  re¬ 
lated  pests  which  attack  these  crops  in  the  field  or  in  storage. 
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The  problem  and  its  significance:  Vegetables,  berries,  sugar  beets,  tobacco, 
and  the  various  crops  grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  by  industries  producing 
ornamental  plants,  comprise  a  very  important  part  of  agriculture  in  the 
.ihited  States,  reaching  a  total  estimated  farm  value  slightly  exceeding 
two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  in  1939. 

The  continued  successful  production  of  vegetables,  berries,  and  sugar 
beets,  and  a  possible  extension  in  acreage  of  these  food  crops,  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  phase  of  defense  activities  not  only  in  the  production 
of  these  nutritious  and  vitamin-containing  commodities  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  but  for  shipment  in  large  quantities  abroad.  This 
contemplated  expansion  in  production  necessitates  modifications  and  im¬ 
provements  in  existing  entomological  control  practices  and  includ.es  (l) 
the  development  of  more  effective  and  cheaper  insecticides  of  domestic 
origin  to  supplant  those  of  foreign  origin  the  supply  of  which  may  be  cut 
off  because  of  war  conditions;  (2)  the  prevention  of  losses  in  quantity  and. 
qualitA'’  of  crops  due  to  insect  damage;  (3)  the  safeguarding  of  the  health 
of  the  consumer  through  the  elimination  of  the  presence  of  harmful  residues 
on  edible  prod.ucts,  and  (4)  the  profitable  production  of  crops  where  climatic 
and  agronomic  conditions  are  suitable  but  where  insect  depredations  are 
major  limiting  factors. 

General  plan:  The  work  consists  principally  of  field  and  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  and.  large-scale  demonstrations  in  the  field,  in  cooperation  with 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
other  Bureaus  of  this  Department,  farmers,  various  industries,  and  similar 
groups.  V/ork  is  in  progress  utilizing  77  full-time  employees  located  in 
18  states,  of  which  4  states  are  located  in  the  Pacific  Worthv/est,  2 
states  in  the  Southwest,  3  states  in  the  Middle  West,  6  states  in  the 
South,  and  3  states  in  the  Northeast. 

The  work  is  organized  under  five  financial  projects  covering  investi¬ 
gations  on  insects  and  related  pests  attacking  (a)  truck  crops,  (b)  berries, 
(c)  sugar  beets,  (d)  tobacco,  and  (e)  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants. 

Examples  of  progress  and,  current  program:  The  following  examples  of  recent 
accomplishments  under  this  appropriation  are  cited  by  Financial  Projects 
in  ord.er  to  show  progress  on  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  broader  problems 
encountered.  Other  or  additional  aspects  of  these  problems  are  cited  as 
indicating  the  next  logical  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  research  program. 

Truck  crop  insect  investigations:  In  the  late  1920 's  and  early  1930' s 
the  problem  of  insecticidal  residues  on  leafy  vegetables  became  acute  be¬ 
cause  of  the  injudicious  use  by  some  growers  of  arsenicals  in  their 
attempts  to  control  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  on  such  crops  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  celery,  and  beans.  Experience  had  shown  that  insecticidal  resi¬ 
dues  could  not  be  adequately  removed  from  these  vegetable  products  by 
washing.  Experiments  conducted  in  the  South,  Southeast,  Southwest,  and 
in  California  have  led  to  the  development  of  insecticides  and  treatment 
schedules  for  these  crops  which  will  insure  the  grower  adequate  protection 
from  insect  losses  and  that  his  product  be  free  from  objectionable  spray 
deposits.  These  organic  materials,  however,  are  more  expensive  and 
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unstable  and  require  a  greater  number  of  applications  to  bring  about  the 
same  results  as  the  arsenicals.  Consequently,  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  reduction  of  treatment  costs  by  improvement  of  methods 
of  application  and  the  improvement  of  these  materials  by  the  incorporation 
of  small  quantities  of  activating  ancl  v/etting  agents  and  by  the  development 
of  new  materials. 

Asic^e  from  the  spray  deposit  problem,  the  canner,  processor,  and  grower 
of  peas,  tomatoes,  and  beans  has  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
food  contamination  by  weevil  grubs  and  tomato  fruitworms  which  enter 
the  fruits  or  seed  in  the  field  and  are  not  eliminated  during  the  pro¬ 
cessing  operations.  This  problem  is  nationwide  in  scope  in  so  far  as 
tomatoes  are  concerned,  and  in  the  instance  of  peas  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  canner  and  grower  of  this  crop  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Utah.  The  results  of  the  research  control  program  on  the  pea  weevil  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  rotenone  dust  as  a  specific  for  this  pest  and  the 
development  of  insecticidal  machinery  which  will  quickly  and  effectively 
cover  large  areas.  The  effect  of  this  discovery  and  its  application  has 
been  to  stabilize  an  industry  in  the  Northwest  that  was  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  demoralized.  The  results  of  the  work  on  the  tomato  fruitworm 
have  not  been  as  satisfactory.  However,  a  partial  rem.edy  has  been  found 
in  the  use  of  cryolite  and  calcium  arsenate.  There  is  in  this  instance 
a  very  definite  need  for  a  more  toxic  material  for  the  control  of  the 
tomato  fruitworm  and  the  tomato  pinworm. 

Vegetable  plant  lice,  such  as  the  pea  aphid,  turnip  aphid,  and  aphids 
affecting  potatoes  are  pests  of  nationwide  importance.  Measures  which 
have  been  developed  for  controlling  the  pea  aphid  have  not  been  wholly 
successful.  Timeliness  of  application  of  the  remedy  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment.  Recently  in  active  cooperation  with 
the  several  states  information  on  time  of  application  of  insecticides 
is  being  accumulated,  which  it  is  hoped  will  contribute  to  an  early  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Methods  which  are  now  available 
from  the  investigations  on  turnip  aphid  control  should  serve  to  place  the 
production  of  turnip  and  mustard  greens  in  the  South  on  a  more  substantial 
basis.  The  problem  of  aphids  affecting  potatoes  and  the  control  of  the 
diseases  which  these  pests  transmit  are  still  unsolved  although  some 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  seasons  along  these  lines  from 
studies  conducted  in  Maine. 

The  wireworm  problem,  while  primarily  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
growers  working  irrigated  lands  of  the  Northwest,  affects  growers  in 
other  areas  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  southeastern  early 
vegetable  producing  areas.  Extensive  research  on  the  control  of  wireworms 
by  the  use  of  chemicals  has  shown  that  a  few  materials  are  effective.  How¬ 
ever,  their  cost  is  prohibitive  on  lands  devoted  to  crops  yielding  a  low 
return  per  acre.  A  study  of  soil  moisture  requirements  and  the  effect  of 
certain  crops  on  wireworm  populations  has  led  to  the  recommendation  of 
practical  culture  procedures  which  will  reduce  wireworm  losses.  Studies 
are  being  conducted  on  both  chemical  and  cultural  methods  of  control  with 
the  object  of  developing  a  cheap  and  effective  bait. 
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Eerry  insects:  In  1926  the  raspberry  fruitworm  became  a  serious  threat 
to  the  continued  profitable  production  of  raspberries  and  loganberries 
in  the  Puyallup  Valley  of  Washington.  The  attack  of  this  pest  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  "worms"  were  marketed  or  canned  with  the 
berries,  consequently  the  degree  of  "wormy"  berries  determined  vihether 
the  crop  was  worth  harvesting.  The  research  work  on  the  biology  and 
control  of  this  pest  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  spray  sched.ule 
that  nas  been  adopted  by  the  growers  with  excellent  results. 

Another  pest  of  equal  importance  in  the  same  area  is  the  red  berry  mite, 
wnich  attacks  blackberry  and  prevents  the  infested  fruit  from  turning 
black.  Investigations  of  this  pest  have  resulted  in  the  development  of 
satisfactory  control  method. 

These  phases  of  the  berry  insect  problem  have  been  completed  and  attention 
is  now  directed  to  the  study  of  other  important  pests  such  as  the  rasp¬ 
berry  root  borer,  the  raspberry  cane  maggot,  and  white  grubs  attacking 
strawberries . 

Sugar  beet  insects  investigations:  The  emphasis  on  this  project  has  been 
devoted  first,  to  investigations  of  the  beet  leafhopper  which  acts  as 
a  carrier  of  the  curly  top  disease  affecting  sugar  beets,  beans,  tomatoes, 
cucurbits,  and  other  crops;  and  second,  to  the  beet  leafhopper  and  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  plant  bugs  which  affect  the  production  of  sugar  beet 
seed  in  the  Southv/est. 

Tnormous  nujnbers  of  the  beet  leafhopper  breed  in  weeds  such  as  the 
Russian-thistle  which  have  replaced  the  original  forage  grasses  on  exten¬ 
sive  areas  of  range  lands  and  formerly  cultivated  lands.  The  leaf hoppers 
breeding  in  these  areas  move  to  cultivated  areas  and  infect  susceptible 
crops.  Studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have 
shown  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  permanent  control  of  the  beet  leaf¬ 
hopper  by  means  of  land  improvement  measures  through  ranch  management . 
Studies  of  the  exact  status  as  leafhopper  breeding  hosts  of  various 
species  of  weeds  growing  in  these  breeding  e^reas  are  in  progress  as  a 
guide  to  the  institution  of  this  program. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  field  have  given  indications 
that  an  important  degree  of  beet  leafhopper  control  can  be  achieved  by 
the  application  of  a  combination  of  pyrethrum  and  lime-sulfur  directed 
especially  against  the  young  beets,  or  at  the  peak  of  leafhopper  in¬ 
festation,  as  a  protection  to  the  varieties  of  sugar  beets  resistant  to 
the  curly-top  disease  which  have  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Rven  though  such  varieties  possess  a  marked  degree  of  resistance 
to  damage  by  the  curly-top  disease,  the  influx  of  high  populations  of  the 
beet  leafhopper  during  the  early  season,  often  cause  important  reductions 
in  yield.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  adjust  this  method  of  control 
to  large-scale  field  operations. 
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Preliminary  experiments  have  disclosed  that  certain  inhred  strains  of 
sugar  beets  possess  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  beet  leafhopper.  The 
current  program  includes  further  experiments  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  this  factor  of  resistance  in  the  control  of  the  j)est. 

Sncouraging  results  have  been  obtained  in  reducing  curly-top  disease 
damage  to  tomatoes  by  placing  cheesecloth  covers  over  the  seedlings,  the 
susceptible  stage  of  growth,  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to  beet  leaf- 
hopper  attack.  Similar  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  by  setting 
two  or  more  seedling  plants  in  each  hill,  which  results  in  increases  in 
the  number  of  surviving  plants  and  in  crop  yield.  The  current  program 
includes  extensive  tests  of  these  control  methods  under  field  conditions. 

In  the  instance  of  sugar  beets  grown  for  seed,  a  program  of  spraying 
of  the  seedling  plants  in  the  fall  v/ith  a  pyrethrum-oil  combination  has 
proved  effective  in  controlling  the  beet  leafhopper  and  thus  preventing 
serious  damage  by  the  curly-top  disease.  Studies  have  disclosed  that  the 
depredations  of  various  plant  bugs  and  a  species  of  spittle  bug,  cause 
important  reductions  in  sugar  beet  seed  germination  and  yield.  V/ork  is 
in  progress  to  develop  control  measures  for  these  pests. 

Tobacco  insect  investigations:  The  primary  emphasis  on  this  project 
has  been  devoted  to  investigations  having  for  their  objective  the  control 
of  insects  which  attack  tobacco  in  the  field  and  in  storage. 

Partial  success  has  been  attained  during  recent  years  in  controlling 
flea  beetles  attacking  tobacco  in  the  plant  bed  and  in  subsequent  stages 
of  growth  in  the  field  by  the  use  of  dust  mixtures  containing  rotenone. 
While  the  use  of  rotenone  serves  to  avoid  the  harmful  residue  hazard,  this 
material  does  not  possess  sufficient  residual  properties  to  entirely  pro¬ 
tect  the  crop  from  these  beetles  under  all  conditions.  Sprays  or  dusts 
containing  arsenicals  were  found  to  control  the  flea  beetles  during  all 
stages  of  tobacco  plant  growth  but  their  full  use  involves  the  danger  of 
harmful  residues  on  the  market  product.  Indications  have  been  obtained 
that  clean  cultural  practices,  including  the  destruction  of  the  surplus 
tobacco  plants  in  the  plant  bed  immediately  after  the  crop  is  set  in  the 
field  aids  in  removing  important  sources  of  flea  beetle  infestation. 
Further  studies  are  in  progress  to  discover  an  insectioidu  which  will 
more  completely  control  flea  beetles  on  tobacco  and  not  incur  a  harmful 
residue  hazard.  Also,  the  importance  of  clean  cultural  practices  in 
the  control  of  these  pests  is  being  further  investigated. 

The  principal  problem  in  controlling  hornworms,  one  of  the  most  serious 
pests  affecting  tobacco  in  the  field,  is  the  need  to  evol-'^e  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  lead  arsenate.  Cryolite  has  shov/n  some  promise  as  such  a 
substitute.  Partial  success  has  also  been  attained  in  developing  a  trap, 
containing  an  attractive  poisoned  bait,  in  which  hornworm  moths  are 
captured.  Further  effort  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  this  trap  and 
the  poison  is  nov/  in  progress. 
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Suitable  control  measures  have  been  developed  for  cutworms,  grasshoppers, 
the  tobacco  budworm,  the  vegetable  weevil,  and  slugs,  all  of  which 
often  damage  growing  tobacco.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
also  in  di vising  remedies  for  thrips,  sod  webworms,  the  larvae  of  the 
green  June  Beetle,  and  v;irev/orms  which  attack  tobacco  in  the  plant  bed 
or  in  the  field.  The  current  program  includes  research  designed  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  these  methods. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  evolving  effective  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  fujnigants  for  the  control  of  the  cigarette  beetle  and  the  tobacco 
moth  in  stored  tobacco.  The  continued  losses  from  the  ravages  of  these 
insects  in  tobacco  stored  in  the  open  type  of  storage  structures,  how¬ 
ever,  has  compelled  further  research  to  devise  more  effective  methods  for 
application  under  these  conditions.  The  necessity  of  such  research  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  for  the  market  season  of  1941  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  have  made  loans  aggregating  $90,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  tobacco  v;hich  on  account  of  world  trade  conditions  v/ill  need 
to  be  stored  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  protected  from  insect  depreda¬ 
tions  . 

Investigations  of  insects  af fecting  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants : 

The  emphasis  on  this  project  is  being  devoted  to  the  control  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pests:  (l)  various  species  of  mites  affecting  greenhouse-grown  orna¬ 
mental  plants;  (S)  insects  which  are  carriers  of  the  mosaic  disease  on 
various  flowering  plants;  (3)  iris  thrips;  (4)  red  spiders,  thrips,  white- 
flies,  aphids,  mealybugs  and  scale  insects  affecting  vegetables  and  orna¬ 
mentals  grown  in  the  greenhouse;  (5)  gladiolus  thrips;  (S)  insects  attack¬ 
ing  flowering  bulbs,  and  (7)  insects  affecting  mushrooms. 

Investigations  have  shovm  that  hot  water  or  vapor  heat  treatments  are 
effective  for  the  control  of  various  species  of  mites  on  some  of  the 
important  floral  crops  such  as  gerbera,  cyclamen,  saintpaulia,  delphinium, 
and  flowering  bulbs  as  well  as  for  the  control  of  the  bulb  nematode  in  the 
latter  crop  and  the  iris  thrips.  The  current  program  includes  experiments 
to  determine  whether  the  method  can  be  extended  to  include  other  susceptible 
crops  where  the  tolerance  limit  to  thermal  treatments  is  very  narrow. 

Studies  on  insect  carriers  of  mosaic  diseases  on  asters  and  lilies  have 
given  pertinent  information  respecting  the  identity  of  these  carriers 
and  a  control  program  for  these  pests  is  now  imder  way. 

Investigations  on  the  use  of  sprays  and  dusts,  and  methyl  bromide  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  fumigation,  for  the  control  of  bulb  flies,  mites 
and  the  thrips  have  shown  the  potential  value  of  these  methods  as  alterna¬ 
tive  remedies  to  the  hot  water  method  of  control.  Also,  experiments  with 
sprays  and  dust  mixtures  directed  against  the  narcissus  bulb  fly  in  field 
plantings  have  given  encouraging  results,  while  preliminary  tests  with  dry 
heat  for  the  control  of  the  bulb  scale  mite  on  narcissus  bulbs  in  storage 
have  shown  some  promise.  Further  experiments  are  in  progress  to  determine 
the  commercial  applicability  of  these  treatments. 
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Experiments  dioring  the  last  four  years  on  the  control  of  red  spiders, 
thrips,  whiteflies,  aphids,  mealybugs,  and  scale  insects  which  infest 
cucumber,  tomato,  and  lettuce  and  also  injure  floral  crops  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  have  disclosed  that  these  widely  distributed  pests  can  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  various  spray  combinations  or  dust  mixtures  or 
fumigants.  Tests  are  being  continued  on  various  crops  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  several  treatments  and  the  tolerance  of  the  plants  to  such 
treatments . 

During  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  spray  con¬ 
taining  tarter  emetic  and  brown  sugar  constitutes  an  effective  control 
of  the  gladiolus  thrips  and  does  not  injure  the  blooms.  Current  activities 
on  this  problem  include  the  testing  of  the  suitability  of  other  antimony 
compounds,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  tartar  emetic,  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  tartar  emetic-brown  sugar  spray  treatment  to  commercial  conditions. 

Mushroom  production  is  confronted  with  serious  problems  incident  to  damage 
caused  by  various  pests  including  flies,  mites,  springtails,  and  sowbugs. 
Distinct  advances  have  been  made  in  methods  of  controlling  these  pests 
particularly  by  the  use  of  fumigation  with  sulfur  or  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas,  drenching  with  liquids  containing  nicotine  or  pyrethrum,  the 
application  of  a  dust  mixture  containing  pyrethrum  directed  against  the 
adults  of  mushroom  flies,  the  manipulation  of  compost  heaps  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  kill  the  enclosed  forms  of  mushroom  pests,  and  the  use  of 
light  traps.  The  current  program  includes  studies  on  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  known  methods  of  controlling  mushroom  pests  and  the  adaptation  of 
experimental  results  to  commercial  practices. 
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(1)  C32SAL  AiyjD  PORAGi  IPSSCTS 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $4860  supplemental 


for  within-'-grade  promotions  .  $334,360 

Budget  Estimate ,  1943  * .  349, 

Cliacge  from  1942; 

Bet  reduction  in  working  funds  . .  -39,500 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .  +4, 535 

-34, 965 


FEGJBCT  STATKISBT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated.) 

1943 

( estimated.) 

Increase  o 
decrease 

1,  Cereal  and  forage  insect  in- 
va  s  t  T  ga  t n n  f;  ,  .  .  .  . . 

$266,591 

78 , 300 

$269,045 

78,968 

$229,545 

78 , 968 

-$39 ,500(1 

2,  Europear  corn  Borer  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . 

3.  Sugarcane  and  rice  insect  in¬ 
vestigations  . . 

31,080 

31,487 

31,487 

4.  Bet  cost  of  within-grade  pro¬ 
motions  . 

4,860 

9,395 

+4,535 

UnoBligeted  Balance . . 

3,529 

Total  appropriation  . 

379 , 500 

384,360 

349,395 

LO 

to 
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(l)  ‘Tlie  d.e crease  of  $39,500  in  this  item  consists  of  the  following  reductions 

on  tile  project  '‘Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations": 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $3,600  which  contemplates  the  discontinuance  of  v/ork  on 
miscellaneous  insects  attacking  small  grains  and  grasses  with  the  closing  of 
the  station  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  and  curtailment  in  the  work  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Sacramento,  California. 

(h)  A  decrease  of  $21,240  which  contemplates  the  discontinuance  of  investiga¬ 
tions  on  hormon  cricket  with  the  closing  of  the  sta.tion  at  Tinnemucca,  I’evada 
and  curtailment  of  the  work  at  Bozeman,  hontaiia. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  S4,000  which  contemplates  the  discontinuance  of  ”^ork  on  the 
control  of  insects  injurious  to  cereal  and  forage  crops  'oy  the  use  of  diseases, 
involving  a  reduction  of  operations  at  Porest  Grove,  Oregon,  and  Beltsville, 
Maryland. 


(d)  A  decrease  of  $8,171  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  T/ork  \7hich  has  Been 
carried  on  at  Yuma,  Arizona  on  an  introduced  legume  weevil. 

(e)  A  decrease  of  $2,489  due  to  a  reduction  of  expenses  for  travel,  supplies 
and  raaterials  and  equipment  on  the  project  in  general. 
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703Iv  UI'DIS.  THIS  APPECPHIATIOH 

Objective;  To  discover  and  improve  netiiods  for  tlie  prevention  and  control 
of  insect  pests  of  corn,  so:^^iai3jns,  sugarcane,  small  grains,  soybeans  and 
forage  crops  including  grasses,  clovers  and  alfalfa,  during  tneir  grovth 
in  tHe  field  and  duJsing  their  storage  and  processing  after  harvest. 

The  problen  and  its  significance;  These  crops  are  attacked  by  raan';  different 
insects.  Although  they  are  tne  most  essential  and  valuable  crops  grovni, 
tneir  acre  value  is  low.  Cost  of  control  measures  for  the  pests  attacking 
the;“i  must  therefore  also  be  lov.\  Pstina.tes  of  the  average  annual  losses 
cajused  by  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  insects  are  given  below. 

~ith  the  special  need  due  to  war,  and  world  conditions  of  adequate  sup’jlies 
of  these  staple  food  and  feed  crops,  the  importance  of  finding  and.  improv¬ 
ing  means  of  preventing  these  losses  is  unusuallj?"  urgent.  Sat isf actor:/ 
control  I’easures  have  not  yet  been  found  or  fully  developed,  for  man:-  of 
the  ;..iore  injurious  species  and  the  need  of  modifying  or  substituting  other 
control  'm.easures  has  been  made  irrgent  by  soil  conservation  practices,  emer- 
gencry  storage  of  food  reserves,  and  scarcity  of  insecticides  and  fuaigants 
due  to  their  preemption  for  d.efense  activities. 


Crop 

Corn 

"lieat 

Corn,  sorghum  &  small  grains 
Cereal  and  forage 
Stored  grains  and  cereal 
products 
A1 1  al  f  a 

tt 

Corn 


Insect 

Ear  V'Urm 
Hessian  fly 
Chinch  bug 
Grasshoppers 
Grain  and  flour 
weevils  and  moths 
Alfalfa  weevil 
Alfalfa  caterpillar 
European  corn  borer 


Saga r cane  borer) 
) 
) 

Hice  stink  bug 


Sugarcane  (Also  a 
serious  pest  of  corn) 
Hice 

It 


Average  annual  loss 

$79,000,000 

13,000,000 

15,000,000 

25,700,000 

366,000,000 

891,000 

750,000 

4,250,000 

(Including  orily  tne 
surveyed  portion  of 
the  infested  area.  ) 
2,791,000 

500,000 

700,000 


General  plan;  In  cooperation  with  other  lepartmental  agencies.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  stations,  farmers,  warehousemen  and  millers,  to  C'^'ntinue  investigations 
now  in  progress  at  28  field  stations  in  strategic  locations  throughout  the 
continental  United  States,  to  determine  the  habits,  status  as  vectors  of 
plant  d.iseases,  distribution  and  abundance  of,  andu  losses  caused  b:y,  the 
insect  wests  of  the  above  mentioned  crops,  and  with  this  informa.tioxi  as  a 
basis  to  devise  practicable  measures  of  control  through  the  adjustment  of 
cultural  and  storage  practices,  development  of  resistant  crop  varieties  or 
cneap,  easily  applied  insecticid.es  and  fumigants,  and,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  accidently  introdnced  foreign  pests,  the  introdnction  and  disper¬ 
sion  of  their  natural  enemies,  '^he  work  is  divided  into  three  financial 
projects,  as  follows:  (l)  cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations,  (2) 
European  corn  borer  investigations,  and  (3)  sugarcane  and  rice  insects. 


I 

i 
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Example  of  proglress  and  cu^reni;  program;  most  of  these  investigations,  such 
as  the  breeding  of  resistant  crop  varieties,  ecological  studies  to  discover 
cultural  methods  of  control,  including  beneficial  crop  rotation  and  practi¬ 
cal  field  trials  of  these  methods,  I’equire  rather  long  terms  of  rears  of 
connected  observations  for  the  attainment  of  decisive  res''jlts.  rio'"'ever, 
’i^nile  progress  is  necessarily  gradual,  definite  results  are  acnieved  each 
year.  I'he  more  important  of  the  current  results  are  outlined  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sectionso 

Cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations; 

Hessian  fly;  One  highly  resistant  wheat,  Eig  Club  38,  suitable  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  California  has  been  produced  and  two  other  promising  var¬ 
ieties  possessing  both  fly  and  disease  resistance  suitable  for  use  in 
that  area  are  now  in  prospect.  Current  wheat  breeding  operations  in  the 
hard  and  soft  winter  wheat  regions  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  now 
promise  to  yield  desirable  commercial  varieties  suitable  to  that  area, 
ha.ving  high  resistance  to  the  fly  and  to  several  diseases,  such  as  the 
rusts  and  smuts,  as  v?ell.  Additional  data  on  safe  sowing  dates  to  a.void 
fall  infestation  of  v/heat  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  on  the  distribution 
and  im-porrance  of  different  species  of  parasites  have  been  obtained. 

Chinch  bug;  Better  resistant  varieties  of  sorghums  and  corn  are  being 
developed  and  an  effective  oil-emulsion  spray,  fortified  with  nicotine 
or  derris,  practicafDle  for  use  on  high-value  corn  being  gro’-n  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  or  for  the  production  of  hybrid  seed  has  been  found.  Pre¬ 
liminary  experiments  have  indicated  tne  pos3ibilit3?-  that  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  chinch  bug  injury  to  sorghums  may  be  partially  overcome  bjr  the 
ajoplica.tion  of  certain  chemical  fertilizers.  Eield  tests  of  a  long  series 
of  barley  varieties  indicated  wide  differences  in  susceptibility,  tailing 
advantage  of  this  fa.ct  has  possibilities  in  meeting  the  chinch  bug  problem 
in  areas  such  as  Cklahoma  where  the  barley  acreage  is  increasing. 

Corn  earworm;  A  material  degree  of  resistance  in  several  inbred  lines  of 
field  and  s'veet  corn  has  been  ind.icated  o:f  cooperative  tests  conducted 
in  12  Central  and  Eastern  States  and  intensive  studies  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Oil-insecticide  mixtures  and  eq^iipnent  for  appljung  them  to 
sweet  corn  ears  have  been  further  perfected  and  considerablj^-  used  by 
growers. 


Corn  flea  beetles;  In  studies  of  these  insects  as  vectors  of  the  corn 
v/ilt  disease,  evidence  was  obtained  tnat  the  dif^ease  is  not  only  carried 
over  the  winter  in  the  bodies  of  the  surviving  beetles,  but  also  in  wild 
grasses  that  snow  no  visible  evidence  of  the  disease,,  The  beetles  feed 
on  these  grasses  early  in  the  spring  before  growing  corn  is  availalole 
and  previously  uninfected  individuals  may  become  carriers  of  the  disease 
from  these  grasses  to  growing  corn  as  it  becomes  available  to  them. 

Alfalfa,  aphid;  Field  observations  point  to  effective  cultural  control 
by  winter  or  early  spring  cultivation  or  pasturing.  Highly  resistant 
experii'iental  lines  have  been  found  and  breeding  operations  are  in  progress 
to  introduce  this  resistance  into  desirable  commercial  lines. 


.’’ii 
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Lygus  species:  3coloG'icel  studies  and  large  scale  trials  nave  indicated 
the  feasibility  of  greatly  reducing  losses  in  alfalfa  seed  production- 
caused  by  these  insects  in  certain  areas  through  tiie  general  application 
of  control  measures  consisting  of  prompt  and  thorough  winter  clean-up  of 
host  plants  and  observance  of  a  uniform  date  for  cutting  the  first  nap 
crop  and  starting  the  first  seed  crop. 

Leafhopper  on  alfalfa;  Field  trials  of  sulphur-pyrethrun  dust  showed 
remarkable  control j  28^  increase  in  yield  of  hay,  and  possibilitry  of 
profitable  commercial  use. 

Vetch  br\ichid:  A  92^  reduction  in  abundance  of  adult  weevils  and  60“70fi 
reciuction  of  larval  infestation  in  seeds  resulted  from  a  trial  of  0.75/o 
rotenone  dust  for  control  of  this  weevil  in  an  Oregon  field  of  hair:/ 
vetch.  Additional  liberations  of  two  species  of  foreign  parasites  v;ere 
’Tiade  in  the  infested  areas  of  north  Carolina  and  Oregon  and  these  were 
recovered  later  in  the  year  in  one  locality  where  colonised,  shorn ng 
initial  establishment, 

Grasshoj^ers  and  Ilormon  crickets:  Ecological  studies  have  indicated  ’caps 
of  reducring  costs  of  surveys  basic  to  control  operations  by  reduction  in 
size  of  samples  and  restriction  of  sanplirg  to  wheat  stubble  in  certain 
area.s  where  wheat  is  a  major  crop  and  the  migratory  grasshopper  is  the 
chief  noxious  species.  Field  trials  have  snorra  that  sodium  fluosilica.te 
is  a  good  substitute  for  sodium  arsenite  in  grasshopper  bait,  that  the 
proportion  of  waiter  in  bait  and  the  dosage  per  acre  can  be  inuch  reduced 
without  material  loss  in  efficiency,  at  least  on  non-irrigated  crops, 
and  that  small  quantities  of  certain  cheap  grades  of  mineral  oil  csn  be 
substituted  for  the  water  in  bait  without  impairing  its  effectiveness. 

The  lower  water  content  and  the  substitution  of  oil  reduce  its  wei;_ht 
aiid  maice  it  more  suitable  for  distribution  b:'  airplanes  and  si:aplif:/ 
mixing  it  in  areas  where  ’rater  is  scarce.  An  inexpensive  power  bait 
spreader  that  can  be  mounted  in  a  truck  has  been  devised  and  found  to 
be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  trailer-spreader. 

Stored-grain  insects:  Studies  on  the  best  methods  of  fumigating  grain 
in  Ever-normal  G-ranary  and  farm  storage  have  shown  what  fumigaits,  dosages 
and  methods  of  application  are  most  practical.  A  method  of  retardi-‘g  re¬ 
infestation  the  g^pli cation  of  certain  cheap  grades  of  mineral  oil  to 
the  surface  layer  of  shelled  corn  in  bins  after  fuaigation  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  Bj  adding  10-^  of  methyl  bromide  to  the  standard  ethylene  di- 
chloride-carbon  tetra-chloride  grain  fumigant  it  was  found  possible  to 
reduce  the  requ.ired  dosage  from  6  to  2  pounds  per  1,000  bushels,  thus 
greatly  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  limited  supplies  of  tnis  furigant 
that  can  be  spared  from  defense  industries  for  grain  fumigation.  Obser¬ 
vations  in  Ever-normal  G-ranary  bins  indicated  that  the  presence  of  chaff 
and  broken  kernels  in  shelled  corn  is  very  conducive  to  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  and  that  turning  and  cleaning  to  cool  the  corn  and  remove  chaff  and 
insects  is  beneficial.  In  investigating  wa.ys  of  preventing  infestation 
of  flour  while  in  transit,  the  use  of  m’uLtiwalled  paper  sacks  v'ith  jumamed 
tape  closures  and  the  lining  of  cars  with  heavy  wrapping  paper  before 
loading  were  found  to  have  considerable  merit. 
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Thi te-f ringed  beetle;  Tests  have  shown  the  superiorit3r  of  calcirun 
ansenate  and  cryolite  sprays  containing  adhesive  agents  over  these  insecti¬ 
cides  ’Then  used  in  dust  form.  Plot  experiments  and  ecological  studies 
indicate  the  possi  oil.it^’-  of  practical  farm  control  through  modifications 
in  crop  rotations  and  tillage  practices. 

Legume  weevil;  Biological  and  food  plant  studies  have  shown  that  this 
newly  discovered  foreign  insect  has  one  generation  a  3^ear,  that  it  is 
active  only  during  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  two  restricted  areas  in 
scutiiern  Arizona  where  it  is  known  to  occur,  that  it  can  mature  on  a.  nmi- 
oer  of  legumes,  including  alfalfa,  although  this  crop  apparent!"’  is  not 
a  fan'ored  host,  that  sour  clover  is  its  principal  food  plant  wnere  it 
now  occurs,  and  that  the  adult  oeetles  can  fly  and  could  he  carried  to 
uninfested  areas  hy  the  ordinarjr  transportation  agencies  or  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  A  preliminary  account  of  the  available  infor-nation 
on  this  insect  has  been  published. 

Biiropean  corn  borer  investigations:  Tliile  studies  of  the  borer' s  habits 
in  relation  to  ci  ean-up  and  other  cultural  practices  showed,  an  average  of 
98m  reduction  in  borers  surviving  the  winter  and.  spring,  they  also  revealed 
the  survival  of  c.onsidi.erable  numbers  of  larvae  in  places  previously  con¬ 
sidered  negligible  sources  of  infestation  and  the  need  of  even  more  cora- 
plete  d.estiruction  of  overwintering  borers  because  of  their  high  reprod.uctive 
capacity.  Experiments  to  determine  optimum  time  of  planting  of  corn  showed. 
mid-season  plantings  to  be  least  infested.  The  experiments  on  this  pan- 
ticular  phase  of  the  program  have  been  discontinued  and  the  funds  utilized 
in  d.evelopment  of  other  control  meas’ures.  Field  trials  indicated  that  the 
borer  can  be  profitably  controlled  in  market  sweet  corn  by  means  of  insecti- 
cid.es  applied  with  power  equipment  and  that  costs  can  be  reduced  b:r  fpnther 
improvement  of  such  equipment,  of  tne  insecticides,  and  of  the  application 
sched'oles.  Insecticidal  methods  for  coirtrol  of  the  borer  in  dahlias  have 
been  worked  cut  and  the  experiments  di scontinuedo  Intensive  studies  of 
borer  resistance  in  corn  have  revealed  several  resistant  strains,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  tnis  resistance  can  be  intensified  by  selection  and  breedin£ , 
the  fact  that  resistance  is  transmissible  to  progeny,  and  the  probability 
that  by  fui’ther  work  in  cooperation  with  corn  breeders  losses  can  be  reduced 
through  the  production  of  resistant  hybrids  for  commercial  use.  Coloniza¬ 
tion  of  introd.uced  parasites  nas  been  continued  and  field  studies  nave  shown 
that  some  of  these  parasites  have  become  of  material  benefit  in  certain  Hew 
England  areas  where  first  established. 

Sugarcane  and  rice  insects; 

Sugarcane  borer;  Hemoval  of  dead-hearts  from  the  growing  crop  and  winter 
destruction  of  cane  trash  and  stubble  were  shown  to  be  beneficial,  field- 
scale  experiments  with  cryolite  dust  insecticide  indicated  profitable 
results,  and  variety  tests  showed  significantly  less  infestation  in  cer¬ 
tain  commercial  and  experimental  selections.  One  introduced  parasite  of 
the  sugarcane  borer  was  successfully  bred  in  some  n’umbers  and  liberated 
in  several  localities. 
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Vectors  of  chlorotic  streaky  Preliminary  experiments  snowed  tnet  tnis 
disease  is  transmitted  by  at  least  one  species  of  insect,  the  sharp¬ 
nosed  grain  leafhopper. 

Sugarcane  beet.le;  Further  evidence  indicated  tne  benefit  of  heavier 
planting  and  the  use  of  varieties  which  tiller  profusely,  to  overcome 
the  loss  of  stalks  cut  off  by  the  beetle. 

”^est  Indian  sugarcane  mite;  Surveys  and  trials  of  suppressive  measuj’es 
served  as  the  basis  of  an  apparently  successful  attempt  to  eradicate 
this  recently  discovered  pest. 

Pice  stink  bng;  Experinients  indicated  that  this  insect  is  responsible 
for  peckiness  in  rice,  both  directly  and  b;r  inoculating  the  kernels 
v/ith  fungi  through  its  feeding  punctures. 

Pice  v.^ater  weevil;  In  laboratory  tests  the  larvae  feeding  on  the  roots 
were  found  to  provide  for  entrance  and  injury  by  Pvthium  root  rot,  and 
application  of  certain  fertilizers  in  field  plots  were  shown  to  be  nelp- 
ful  to  the  plants  in  overcoming  this  injury. 

Insect  pests  of  stored  rice;  methods  of  application  and  dosages  of 
fumigancs  have  been  further  perfected,  including  the  successful  use  of 
methyl  bromide  for  fumigation  of  large  quantities  of  rice  stored  in 
tight  warehouses.  Experiments  on  methods  of  packaging  rice  to  prevent 
reinfestation  indicate  no  current  commercial  types  of  packages  to  be 
fully  effective  and  the  need  of  continuing  the  investigation  of  methods 
of  packing  rice  in  sealed  tin  cans. 


(m)  EUEOPEAh  COldl  3CREP  COklPOL 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $10,000 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  ~  ~~ 

Decrease  .  -10,000 


PROJECT  STATE ISl'IT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

Inspection  and  certification 
of  products  reguJLated  by 
quarantines  on  the  European 
corn  borer  . 

$26,125 

1,814 

$10,000 

-$io,ooo(; 

Unobligated  balance  . 

_  _ 

Total  appropriation  . 

27,939 

10,000 

— 

-10,000 
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EECEEASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $10,000  in  this  item  for  1943  involves 
the  elimination  of  the  suhappropriation.  The  amount  provided  for  1942  v/as 
not  adequate  to  cairy  on  the  work  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made  and 
the  service  therefore  is  being  terminated  during  the  current  fiscal  yeair. 

70EK  UHhEE  THIS  APPEOPHIATIOh 

Objective;  To  inspect,  certify,  and  thus  facilitate,  the  movement  of  articles 
regulated  by  state  quarantines  on  the  Earopean  corn  borer. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  Federal  European  corn  borer  quarantine 
was  revoked  on  July  15,  1932.  This  resulted  in  a  variety  of  State  quar¬ 
antines  and  regulations,  a  number  of  which  limited  the  entry  of  products 
likely  to  carry  the  corn  boner  to  those  certified  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  being  free  from  the  insect.  The  host  products 
designated  in  the  State  quarantines  consist  of  corn,  broomcorn,  sorghim, 
Sudan  grass,  chiysanthemvims,  asters,  zinnias,  cosmos,  hollyhocks,  dahlias, 
gladiolus,  beets  with  tops,  celery,  beaas,  rhubarb  and  oat  and  rye  straw. 

General  plan;  The  territory  infested  by  the  European  corn  borer  is  largely 
the  same  as  that  quarantined  on  account  of  the  Japanese  beetle  and  the 
gypsy  moth.  These  two  Federal  quarantines  require  inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication  of  some  of  the  products  requiring  inspection  and  certification 
by  state  quarantines  as  the  European  corn  borer.  Jhere  such  conditions 
prevailed  dual  certifications  are  made  without  additional  inspection. 

"Then  this  is  not  possible  sioecial  inspections  are  made  to  determine  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  meet  certification  requirements  of  state  quarantines 
on  the  European  corn  borer. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  The  following  tabulation  gives 
the  number  of  shipments  certified  and  the  value  of  the  products  for  the 


■  fiscal  years; 

Shipments 

inspected 

Fiscal  year 

Eo. 

Value 

1938 

21,460 

$199,000 

1939 

50,190 

157,000 

1940 

36 , 661 

205,000 

1941 

46,074 

275,416 

The  work  was  discontinued  as  of  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year, 
December  31,  1941. 
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( n )  BABBSEHY  EHADI  CAT  1  OK" 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1635  supple¬ 
mental  for  within- grade  promotions  . .  $184,135 


Eiidget  estimate,  1943  .  328 , 470 

Change  from  1942: 

het  increase  in  working  funds  . .  +42,500 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ..  +1,835 

Total  increase  .  +44,335 


PEOJSCT  STATEIiEHT 


1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Barberry  Eradication: 

(a)  Eradica.ticn  of  the  bar¬ 
berry  in  the  13  States 
v,nere  work  was  begun  in  1918.. 

$136,679 

$157,050 

$191,550 

+  $34,500(: 

(b)  Eradication  of  the  bar¬ 
berry  in  otlie’'^  States... . 

20 , 304 

20,800 

28,800 

+  8,ooo(; 

(c)  Inspection  of  nurseries 
v/hich  ship  barberries  in¬ 
terstate . 

4,650 

4,650 

4,650 

2.  ITet  cost  of  within-grs.de  pro¬ 
motions . 

1,635 

3,470 

+  1,835 

Unobligated  balance . 

867 

Total  appropriation . 

162,500 

184,135 

228,470 

+  44,335 

IhCHEASE 


(l)  The  increase  of  $42,500  in  this  item  for  1943  is  to  provide  (l)  the  ser- 
vices  of  technically-trained  field  supervisors  who  are  'or'gently  need,ed  to 
direct  field  operations  in  the  harherry  eradication  programi,  hut  v^ho  are 
no  longer  available  from  V.'P.A.  sources  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of 
"Federal  igency’'  projects,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1942,  and  (2)  for  transportation 

of  supervisors  who  are  responsible  for  the  technical  direction  of  the  labor 
program.  This  amount  will  be  used  for  direction  and  coordination  of  State¬ 
wide  or  local  Fr  A,  prcj e cts  and  to  supplement  projects  of  this  kind  in 
localities  where  TT.  P,  A.  labor  cannot  be  used  effectively. 

Objective:  To  continue  in  key  supervisory  positions,  field  employees  trained 

and  experienced  in  stem  rust  control  work  who  are  capable  of  making  pre¬ 
eradication  surveys,  mapping  work  to  be  done,  and  directing  the  work  of 
laborers  employed  locally  or  through  i7.  P.  A. ,  thus  insuring  the  effective 
application  of  control  measures  throughout  the  17  States  participating 
in  the  program. 
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The  problem  and  its  significance;  Since  1935,  funds  appropriated  under  the 
severe!  Energency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  and  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  connection  with  the  stem  rust  control  pro¬ 
gram  have  averaged  $1, 246  j  649  annuall.yt  permitting  the  year  around  em- 
plojmient  of  app.'.’oximately  1,V30  men.  Row  that  Federal  Agency  projects 
have  been  discontinued,  as  of  January  1,  1942,  labor  must  be  secured  from 
local  cooperating  agencies  or  through  local  P.  A.  offices  and  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  supervision  and  transportation  of  workers  must  be 
assuraed.  by  the  sponsoring  agency.  Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
from  regular  funds  salaries  for  trained  field  supervisors  and  scouts  whose 
services  are  needed  to  direct  control  operations  especially  in  the  I&kotas, 
Montana,  TJyoming,  western  Nebraska,  and  parts  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  where  men  inexperienced  in  work  of  this  nature  can  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  only  when  employed  in  small  crews  of  three  to  five  men  each. 

This  v;ill  cost  $33,400  annually.  To  operate  and  keep  in  repair  automotive 
equipiuent  used  by  supervisors  would  cost  approximately  $4,100;  in  addition, 
$5,000  will  be  needed  for  other  non-labor  items  including  chemicals  used 
for  eradication  purposes. 

Financial  reouiremi-nts;  The  continuation  of  the  current  cooperative  program 
of  barberry  eradication  is  predicated  on  securing  a  goodly  part  of  the  la¬ 
bor  from  those  given  assistance  from  aporopriations  for  emergency  relief. 

To  provide  additional  supervision  and  non-labor  expenses  required  to  insure 
effective  operation  of  a  regional  stem  rust  control  program,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943  under  Bureau-sponsored  projects  in  the  State  ^.  ?.  A,  pro¬ 
gram  and  effectively  use  and  integrate  into  a  unified  program  labor  employed 
b?/  local  cooperating  agencies,  $42,500  is  needed.  This  will  replace  needs 
supplied  from  other  sources  under  the  Federal  Agency  program  that  has  been 
conducted  for  the  past  six  years  with  funds  transferred  to  the  Department 
from  emergency  relief  sources.  The  needed  requirements  are  itemiz-ed  as 
follows: 


Personnel  (field) 


Other  expenses 


5  -  SP-6  . $10,000 

8  -  SP-5  .  14,400 

60  Months  (Seasonal) 

SP-5 .  9,000 

$33,400 

Total  increase  . . . 


Supplies  and  Materials . $2,600 

Travel  expenses  .  1,500 

Equipment  .  5,000 

$9,100 


$42 , 500 


NOHE  UiTISR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Obj ective;  To  prevent  lAride spread  and  costly  damage  to  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye  from  stem  rust  epidemics  of  local  origin  by  the  eradication  of 
rust-spreading  barberry  bushes  in  the  important  grain-growing  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  The  common  barberry,  Berber! s  vulgaris, 
is  an  introduced  shrub  that  has  been  planted  throughout  the  United  States 
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since  the  early  settlement  of  this  conjntry.  It  escaped  from  cultivation 
and  hecame  widely  distri'Outed  in  timbered  areas,  along  stream  banlcs,  fence 
rows,  and  other  uncultivated  lands.  The  problem  involves  the  location  and 
eradication  of  these  bushes  in  17  northei’n  grain-growing  States,  and  of 
native  barberry  ‘•ushes  in  grain- producing  areas  in  xve stern  Colorado  and 
in  Virginia  and  Vest  Virginia. 

Stem  rust  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  diseases  that  attack  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  that  lives  on  the  leaves  of 
barberry  bushes  in  the  spring  and  on  grains  and  grasses  daring  the  rem.ainder 
of  the  year.  Each  spring  xhe  winter  spores  germinate  and  cause  infection 
on  barberry  leaves.  Spores  produced  on  the  barberry  leaves  infect  nearby 
grains  and  grasses  producing  tiie  swmmer  stage  of  the  disease  which  spreads 
from  field  to  field  often  resulting  in  severe  damage  to  crops  after  tne 
principal  cost  of  production  has  been  incurred.  This  stage  of  the  rust 
does  not  survive  the  winter  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
by  removing  barberries  grain  crops  are  protected  from  rust  epidemics  of  local 
origin. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  three-auarters  of  the  necessary  field  work 
in  The  Pakotas,  liontana,  Wyoming,  eastern  Colorado,  and  ’/vestern  LTebraska 
has  been  completed.  In  this  area  large  amounts  of  labor  will  no  longer  be 
needed  but  it  is  extremely  important  that  a  few  trained  men  be  retained  for 
the  periodic  clean-up  of  known  infested  areas.  In  southwest  Colorado, 
eastern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Ilissouri,  Minnesota,  and  States  east  of  the 
flississippi  Hiver,  namely,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Vest  Virginia,  the  program  is  not  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  is  estimated,  that  about  60  percent  of  this  area  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  a  substantial  labor  program  is  needed  to  remove  the  numerous 
bushes  still  growing  on  non-cultivated.  lands. 

General  plan;  Under  Federal  supervision  barberry  eradication  is  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  affected  States,  Close  working  relations  are  main¬ 
tained  wuth  State  and  local  agencies  interested  in  the  program,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  breeding  new  and  improved  rust-resisting  grains.  Surveys 
are  conducted  each  year  to  determine  where  and  to  what  extent  stem  rust 
is  causing  damage  as  a  basis  for  applying  effective  control  measures.  To 
locate  and  destroy  scattered  bushes  remaining  in  Forth  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  eastern  Colorado,  and  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  a 
systematic  educational  program  is  carried  on  as  a  means  of  retaining  the 
active  assistance  of  property  owners  in  preventing  reinfestation  of  areas 
where  the  initial  eradication  has  been  completed. 

In  States  from  Iowa  east  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  a  vigorous  program 
using  large  amounts  of  labor  will  be  continued  until  a  complete  survey  has 
been  made  of  all  extensive  barberry  infestations  and  control  benefits  have 
been  extended  to  counties  that  have  not  yet  received  the  initial  intensive 
survey.  An  intensive  survey  is  still  needed  on  about  40  percent  of  the 
area.  Rework  at  regular  intervals  has  been  determined  the  only  effective 
method  of  preventing  reinfestation  in  areas  where  seed  became  widely  d.is- 
tributed  before  the  original  bushes  were  destroyed.  Important  State  co¬ 
operation  is  received  in  this  work,  the  total  direct  financial  contribution 
for  tne  fiscal  year  1942  being  $99,350. 
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Examples  of  pt'ogjress  and  current  program; 

Eradication  of  the  barberry  in  the  13  States  where  v;ork  was  started  in  1918; 
riore  than  70  percent  of  tlj.e  area  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nehraska,  Horth  Eekota,  Ohio,  South  Dal-ota, 
Tisconsin,  and  'Tyoming,  where  the  eradication  of  "barberry  bushes  grov/ing 
wild  on  non-agricultural  lands  could  be  accomplished  only  by  an  extensive 
survey  has  been  covered  since  1933.  'Much  of  the  field  work  has  been  done 
with  labor  obtained  from  emergency  relief  sources, 

Farmers,  processors,  and  the  consuming  public  have  derived  material  benefit 
from  the  barberry  eradication  xorogram.  Losses  from  stem  rust  of  vmeat  that 
averaged  more  than  57,000,000  bushels  annually  during  the  period  1916-20 
have  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  29,000,000  bushels  annually  for 
the  period  1930“39,  despite  two  years  during  which  comparatively  heavy  rust 
losses  were  experienced  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Hiver  Valley  States  as  a 
result  of  the  south- to-north  movement  of  rust  for  ivhich  local  barberry 
bushes  were  not  responsible.  The  total  cost  of  barberry  eradication  to  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  date  has  been  less  than  one-half  of  the  resulting  an¬ 
nual  savings  to  grain  farmers. 

Eradication  of  the  barberry  in  other  States;  In  1933  the  stem  rust  control 
program  was  extexdod  to  include  Missouri  and,  in  1935,  after  repeated  attempts 
to  control  the  disease  locally  had  proved  unsuccessful,  sirailar  cooperative 
programs  were  undertaken  in  the  gra.in-gr owing  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and.  Vest  Virginia. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  territory  in  Mi ssouri  is  now  considered 
relatively  free  from  barberry  bushes.  'The  remadnder  will  require  at  least 
one  and  in  some  instances  two  or  more  resurveys  to  prevent  seedling  bushes 
from  developing. 

In  northeastern  Pennsylvania  ’^^here  feed  for  livestock  is  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  grown,  the  initial  work  has  now  been  completed  and  farmers 
report  having  harvested  their  first  profitable  small-grain  crops  in  .more 
than  30  years. 

In  Virginia  and  Vest  Virginia  the  rust  problem  is  closely  associated  \7ith 
a  native  species  of  barberry,  (B.  canadensi s)  which  is  not  found  to  any 
extent  elsewhere  in  the  Stales  comprising  the  control  area.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  the  native  barberry  spreads  to  any  extent  pS  a  result  of  seed 
scattered  by  birds  or  animals  and  immediate  results  are  obtained  as  the 
initial  control  work  is  completed.  In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Vest 
Virginia  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  original  control  v/ork  was 
completed  to  prove  the  practicability  of  protecting  grain  crops  from  stem 
rust  by  the  eradication  of  barberry  bushes. 

Inspection  of  nurseries  which  ship  barberry  interstate;  Eliminating  rust- 
susceptible  species  of  barberry  from  nurseries  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  stem  rust  control  program.  Each  of  the  17  States  participating  in 
this  work  has  laws  prohibiting  the  propagation  or  sale  of  other  than  a.p- 
proved  varieties.  A  federal  quarantine  prohibits  shipment  of  susceptible 


species  into  or  betxveen  States  participating  in  the  control  program.  In 
order  to  properly  adBlinisteh  the  quarantine,  susceptibility  tests  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  identity  and  rust  reaction  of  any  new  species  that 
appear  on  the  market,  and  nurserymen  throughout  the  country  who  are  deal¬ 
ing  in  barberry  bushes  are  kept  informed  of  results. 

In  1340  permits  were  granted  to  47  nurseries  to  ship  immune  species  of 
barberry  into  States  protected  by  the  Federal  quarantine.  Permits  v/ere 
refused  8  nurseries  and  8  others  making  application  for  inspection  did 
not  need  permits.  As  a  result  of  this  inspection,  608  susceptible  bar¬ 
berry  bushes  were  destroyed  in  the  63  nurseries  examined. 

SUPPlSvIEPT/i  FUilDS 

Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Allotments, 

1941 

Estimated,  allotments, 
1942 

Bnergency  Belief  Appropriation  Acts: 
ber-r*-,/  eradication . 

Bar- 

$768,000 

$404,999 

(o)  COTTOF  li'ISSCTS 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1,415  supple¬ 


mental  for  within-grade  promotions . $145,959 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . 123,895 

Change  from  1942; 

ilet  reduction  in  v/orking  funds .  -24,544 

Additional  for  administrative  pro¬ 
motions  .  +2 , 480 

Ivet  decrease .  -22, 064 


i 
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PKCJECI  STATS iiKT 


1. 


^ro j  ect3 


Cotton  insect  investigations; 

(a)  Insecticides  for  boll  v/eevil 
control,  investigations  of  .... 

(b)  Se  asonal  development,  bio¬ 

logy,  ecology,  and  status  of 
the  boll  weevil,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  . 

(c)  Soil  weevil  control  on  Sea 

Island  cotton,  investigations 
of  . 

(d)  Varietal  resistance  to  the 
boll  v/eevil,  investigations  of 

(e)  natural  Enemies  of  the  pink 
bollworm,  investigations  of  ... 

(f)  Insecticides  for  pini:  boll- 

worm  control,  investigations 
of  . .  .  .  .  . 

(g)  Cultural  practices  and 

varietal  resistance  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pink  bollworm, 
investigations  of  . 

(h)  Seasonal  development,  bio- 

logy,  ecology,  and  status  of 
the  piniz  bollworm,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  . . . 

(i)  The  cotton  flea  hopper  and 

related  insects,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  . 

(j)  Stainers  and  stinic  bugs  in¬ 

jurious  to  cotton,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  . 

(k)  Bollworm,  investigations  of  . 

(l)  Leaf  aphids  injurious  to 

cotton,  investigations  of  . 

(m)  Root  aphids  injurious  to 

cotton,  investigations  of  . 

(n)  Thrips  injurious  to  cotton, 

investigations  of  . 

(o)  Seasonal  occurence,  distri¬ 

bution,  damage,  and  biology  of 
various  cotton  insects,  inves¬ 
tigations  of . 

(p)  Lissemination  of  information 

to  the  public  regarding  cotton 
insects  and  their  control  . 

(q)  Importation  of  natural  ene¬ 
mies  of  cotton  insects  . 


1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

$17,545 

$18 , 900 

$18,900 

-  - 

11,000 

12,000 

11,500 

-$500  (1) 

11,500 

10,500 

1 , 500 

-9,000  (1) 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

-  - 

5,200 

5,200 

5,200 

— 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

-  - 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

-  - 

9,500 

9,500 

9,500 

— 

18 , 000 

19,300 

13,300 

-6,000  (1) 

13,000 

8,000 

9,240 

7,600 

2,500 

7,600 

-6,740  (1) 

5, 500 

10 , 300 

10,300 

-  - 

5,000 

2,700 

2,700 

-  - 

4,000 

3,000 

3,000 

-  - 

6,544 

5,944 

4,640 

-1,304  (1) 

10 , 300 

10,600 

9,600 

-1,000  (1) 

1,000 

1,760 

1,760 

— 
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PROTECT  STATEI'IEPT  *-  Continued 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

2.  Het  cost  of  within- grade  pro¬ 
motions  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . 

455 

1,415 

3,395 

+  2.48C 

144,544 

145,959 

123,895 

-22,064 

DECREASE 


(1)  Tile  decrease  in  7/orking  funds  of  $24,544  in  this  item  for  1943  contemplates 
the  discontinuance  of  all  cotton  insect  investigations  in  the  states  of  Arizona 
and  Elorida  and  of  investigations  of  insects  injurious  to  sea  island  cotton  in 
Ceorgia.  This  reduction  is  in  line  with  the  desirability  of  concentrating  on 
cotton  insect  work  in  the  main  cotton  producing  area  and  on  insects  attacking 
the  principal  cotton  crop.  ‘T’he  laboratories  at  Tucson,  Arizona  and  hesa.,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Gainesville,  Elorida  will  be  closed  and  the  work  of  the  Tifton, 

Georgia  laboratory  reduced. 


tori:  UNIER  this  AJ'PEOPRIATIOE 


, Objective:  To  develop  new  methods  and  to  improve  the  present  measures  of  con¬ 


trolling  insects  attacking  cotton  in  order  to  lower  the  cost  of  production 
and  increase  farm  income. 


The  problem  and  its  significance;  Cotton  is  grown  on  25,000,000  acres  in  19 
states  and  is  the  most  important  crop  in  12  states.  Cotton  and  cotton  pro¬ 
ducts  are  indispensable  items  in  every  day  and  defense  use.  The  annual 


production  of  approximately  12,000,000  bales  of  lint  is  used  for  clothing 
and  other  textiles;  the  1,113,000  bales  of  linters  is  used  in  making  cellu¬ 
lose  for  explosives  and  other  purposes;  the  1,409,000,000  pounds  of  oil  for 
food,  soap,  glycerine,  paints,  and  many  otlaer  items;  the  2,023,000  tons  of 
cottonseed  meal  is  the  principal  concentrated  protein  food  for  milk  and 
beef  production.  Insect  damage  is  the  principal  hazard  to  profita.ble  pro¬ 
duction  and  causes  losses  of  sor^e  $200,000,000  annually.  Losses  from  ooll 
weevil  in  1941  were  more  serious  than  in  many  years,  particularly  so  in 
the  older  cotton  production  sections  of  the  Southeast.  These  losses  were 
intensified  by  a  shortage  of  insecticides  and  dusting  machines,  partly 
caused  by  curtailment  of  production  due  to  defense  activities. 


General  plan;  The  work  consists  of  field  and  laboratory  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  State  Experiment  Stations,  other  Eederal  agencies, 
and  farmers.  Research  laboratories  are  located  in  regions  representative 


of  insect  conditions  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Elorida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  Hew  insecticides  and  combinations  of  in¬ 
secticides  are  tested  in  the  laboratory  and  cages  against  various  cotton 
insects  end  the  more  promising  materials  are  then  further  tested  under 
f ield^conditions.  The  life  histories  and  habits  of  insects  are  studied  as 
a  basis  for  developing  control  and  suppressive  methods,  and  preventing 
spread  to  nev'  areas.  Records  are  made  of  the  seasonal  abundance  and  d.amag:e  of 
insects  in  different  areas  and  timely  information  on  control  furnished  farmers. 
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Examples  of  progress  and  current  programt  Special  emphasis  has  "been  given 
in  recent  years  to  improving  calcium  arsenate.  Erom  20  to  40  million 
pounds  of  this  insecticide  are  used  annually  for  holl  r/eevil,  holl^yorm 
and  leaf  ^vorm  control  and  only  a  slight  increase  in  its  effectiveness  v;ould 
save  groovers  thousands  of  dollars.  Studies  have  shorm  that  the  water- 
soluble  arsenic  and  the  size  of  particles  influence  the  toxicity  of  calcium 
arsenate  and  that  these  factors  can  be  controlled  in  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  without  increasing  the  cost.  Calcium  arsenate  with  high  water-soluble 
arsenic  and  larger  particles  has  been  found  more  toxic  to  insects  in  ca.ge 
tests  but  has  not  given  larger  gains  than  intermediate  or  low  water-soluble 
calciuii)  arsenate  in  field  tests  probably  because  of  the  greater  increase 
in  aphids  following  its  use.  The  adverse  effects  of  calcium  arsenate  on 
the  plant,  parasites,  and  predators  that  often  cause  leaf  aphids  to  increase 
to  injurious  numbers  is  the  principal  disadvantage  to  its  use.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  this  objection  by  the  ad.dition  of 
rotenone,  nicotine,  and  zinc  or  iron  salts  to  the  calcium  arsenate.  Small 
quantities  of  derris  or  other  dusts  containing  rotenone  added  to  calcium 
arsenate  gave  good  cotton  aphid  control  in  the  1939  and  1940  field  tests 
and  v;a.s  recommended  for  use  in  1941.  However,  the  results  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  some  sections  of  the  cotton  belt  and  further  work  is  needed 
on  the  relation  of  soil  types,  conditions  of  plant  growth,  and  other  eco¬ 
logical  factors  to  the  effectiveness  of  rotenone.  Additional  information 
is  also  needed  on  the  possibilities  of  overcoming  the  injurious  effects  of 
calcium  arsenate  on  the  plants  and  aphids  by  reducing  the  alkalinity  by 
adding  metalic  salts  or  other  modifications  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Experience  in  Georgia  and  Elorida  has  sho’-vn  that  the  revival  of  the  sea 
island,  cotton  industry  in  the  United.  States  is  dependent  upon  controlling 
the  boll  weevil.  Ueevil  control  on  sea  island  cotton  is  more  difficult 
and  expensive  than  on  short  staple  because  of  the  longer  growing  period 
and  more  severe  damage  to  bolls,  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  is  economically  feasible  to  control  this  insect  on  sea  island. 

Cotton  in  Arizona  and  other  irrigated  sections  of  the  Southwest  has  been 
penalized  several  dollars  a  bale  on  account  of  staining  and  poor  grades 
of  lint.  This  condition  previously  attributed  to  physiological  and.  growth 
conditions  of  the  plants  has  been  proven  to  be  caused  by  several  species 
of  sucking  insects  feeding  on  the  green  bolls.  The  insects  migrate  to 
cotton  from  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  and  other  vegetation  and  preventive 
measures  are  difficult.  Experiments  in  dusting  with  a  mixture  of  paris 
green  and  sulphur  have  given  effective  control.  In  large-scale  field  experi¬ 
ments  dusting  by  airplanes  in  cooperation  with  growers  gave  an  average  of 
more  than  $9.00  per  acre  profit  from  increased  ?/"ields  and  better  grades. 
Several  thousand  acres  were  dusted  commercially  this  season  as  a  result  of 
this  work  and  a  rapid  increase  in  use  is  expected.  Although  these  investi¬ 
gations  have  been  conducted  only  in  Arizona,  approximately  500,000  bales  of 
cotton  are  produced  annually  in  areas  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California 
where  this  group  of  insects  are  serious  pests. 

An  effective  control  for  the  flea  hopper  by  dusting  with  sulphur  has  been 
develoioed  and  is  extensively  used  in  east  Texas.  Investigations  are  being- 
continued  on  improvements  in  method  of  application  by  the  use  of  more  finely 
ground  sulphur  dust  which  adheres  to  the  plants  better  or  by  spraying  in 
the  areas  where  winds  and  lack  of  dew  make  dusting  difficult. 
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The  ‘bollworm  occurs  over  tne  entire  cotton  "belt  and  is  at  tines  the  most 
injurious  cotton  insect  in  some  areas.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  "because  of  the  short  time  that  insecticides  are  effec¬ 
tive  "betv/een  hatching  and  the  entrance  of  the  larvae  into  the  squares  or 
bolls.  Several  arsenical  and  fluorine  insecticides  have  been  found  ef¬ 
fective  ’^hen  applied  at  the  correct  time,  and  efforts  are  being  continued 
to  develop  more  practical  control  methods. 

In  the  xTOrk  on  the  pink  bollworm  special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  phases 
tha.t  are  of  immediate  importance  in  preventing  spread  to  new  areas,  re¬ 
duction  of  populations  or  eradication  in  tne  limited  areas  now  infested, 
and  to  a  long  range  program  of  developing  control  methods  for  use  if  this 
insect  should  become  generally  established  in  the  United  States.  Investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  time  of  year  when  hibernating  larvae  are  formed,  how  and  where 
they  spend  the  T/inter,  and  factors  that  influence  their  survival  have  re- 
s'olted  in  the  field  cleanup  and  other  suppressive  measures  used  in  the  con¬ 
trol  program.  Studies  of  the  alternate  host  plants  and  time  of  spring 
emergence  have  been  of  value  in  determining  the  period  when  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  closed  season  when  no  cotton  is  available  for  food.  IteveloiJ- 
ing  unproved  cultural  practices  and  the  introduction  of  better  varieties 
of  cotton  in  the  infested  area  of  the  Big  Send  of  Texas  have  enabled  farmers 
to  materially  reduce  the  losses  caused  by  the  pink  bollworm.  Extensive 
studies  of  various  insecticides  have  failed  to  show  any  that  are  entirely 
effective  but  some  of  the  fluorine  compounds  have  given  promising  res'olts. 

(p)  PISK  B0LL7CH.'I  AUD  TliURBERIA  "^EVIL  COiTTROL 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $3,815  supple¬ 


mental  for  within-grade  promotions . $530,615 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . 483,135 

Change  from  1942: 

Ret  reduction  in  working  funds  .  -51,800 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .,  +4, 320 

Ret  decrease  .  -47,480 


PROJECT  STATSIIERT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimate) 

1943 

(estimate) 

Increa.se  or 
d.ecrease 

1.  Pink  bollworm  control 
operations: 

(a)  Supervision  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  movement  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  cotton  products  as 
required  by  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  on  pink  boll’rorm  . . . 

$190,497 

$192,000 

$192,000 

(b)  Inspection  within  regu¬ 
lated  area  to  determine 
status  of  pink  bollworm  ... 

31,702 

34,000 

34,000 

— 

1 
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PROJECT  STATIRERT  -  Continued 


Project 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(  estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Pink  bollworm  control 
operations;  (Continued) 

(c)  Inspection  outside  regu¬ 
lated  area  to  determine 
possible  presence  of 
pink  bollv/o'rm . 

$116,004 

94,729 

$122,900 

98,177 

$122 , 900 

46,377 

(d)  Cleanup  operation  for 
control  and  eradication 
of  pink  bollworm  . 

-$51,800(1) 

(e)  Vehicular  inspection 
to  determine  compliance 
v/ith  quarantine  on  pink 
bollworm  . 

22 , 563 

23,400 

23 , 400 

(f )  Eradication  of  wild 
cotton  in  Florida  for 
protection  against  in¬ 
festation  of  pink  bollworm 

51,842 

53,515 

53,515 

(g)  Thurberia  weevil  control 

2,725 

2,808 

2,808 

-  - 

2.  Ret  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions  . 

3,815 

8,135 

+  4,320 

Unobligated  balance  . 

16,738 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  . 

526,800 

530,615 

483,135 

-43,665 

DECREASE 


(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $51,800  in  this  item  for  1943  contemplates 
a  curtailment  of  the  project  for  the  clean-up  of  cotton  fields.  The  work 
principally  affected  will  he  that  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 

VORK  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOR 

Objective;  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pink  bollivorm  and  the  thurberia 
weevil  from  infested  areas  within  the  United  States;  to  eradicate  infesta 
tion  of  the  pink  bollworm  from  sections  remote  from  the  infested  area;  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  Mexican  Government  or  local  Mexican  authorities  in 
survey  and  control  operations  on  the  pink  Dollworm;  tnus  protecting  cotton 
production  within  the  United  States  from  these  important  pests  ’.'hich  are 
established  only  in  limited  areas  along  the  Mexican  border. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  pink  bollworm  of  cotuon,  wnich  is^ 
recognized  by  entomologists  and  growers  of  all  cotton  producing  countries 
as  tiie  most  destructive  of  all  cotton  insect  pests,  is  a  potential  menace 
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to  the  cotton  crop  of  this  country,  particularly  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  cotton  belt  which  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  acreage,  and 
is  comparable  to  areas  in  other  countries  where  the  pest  has  inflicted 
severe  losses.  It  is  known  to  inflict  an  annual  average  loss  of  more  than 
20io  in  several  of  the  principal  cotton  growing  regions  of  the  world.  Its 
habit  of  feeding  inside  the  immature  cotton  boll  results  in  stained  and 
cut  fibers,  and  a  reduction  of  the  oil  content  of  the  seed. 

The  Thurberia  weevil  is  a  dry  land  form  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  native 
to  mountain  areas  of  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Its  principal  host  is  a.  kind  of 
wild  cotton  but  it  breeds  freely  on  cultivated  cotton  and  develops  best 
under  climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  true  boll  weevil. 

The  establishment  of  these  pests  in  the  main  cotton  producing  sections  of 
our  country  would  cause  excessive  losses  and.  further  increase  the  difficulty 
of  producing  cotton,  red.uce  the  quality  of  lint  and  the  production  of  seed 
valuable  for  oil  meal  and  similar  products. 

General  plan;  The  work  consists  of  enforcement  of  the  Federal  quarantine  to 
prevent  spread  by  artificial  means;  cooperation  vath  the  states  to  assure 
compliance  with  required  control  measures  within  the  infested  areas;  con¬ 
ducting  control  operations  to  prevent  the  build-up  of  infestation  that  would 
cause  increased  damage;  eradication  of  infestations  where  practicable;  and 
the  inspection  of  the  cotton  to  determine  the  status  of  infestation  in  areas 
tnat  are  now  known  to  be  infested,  and  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  insects  in  localities  in  which  they  are  not  known  to  exist.  These 
activities  are  all  conducted  in  cooperation  with  state  agencies,  other  fede- 
raJ.  agencies,  farmers,  agricultural  associations  and  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  cotton  growers,  processors,  factors  and  exporters,  and  other  local  agen¬ 
cies.  An  important  phase  is  the  control  work  carried  on  cooperatively  with 
the  Agricultural  Itepartment  of  the  Eepablic  of  Mexico.  State  cooperative 
contributions  have  amounted  to  $93,000  in  each  of  the  past  two  years. 

Full  time  employees  are  located  in  four  states  with  field  headquarters  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  District  and  subdistrict  stations  are  maintained  within 
the  regulated  areas  at  places  conveniently  accessible  to  the  grovrers  and 
cotton  processors.  The  administration  of  the  program  is  on  a  work  project 
basis,  each  v/ork  project  embracing  a  main  objective  of  the  program. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  ’^e  following  paragraphs  give 
significant  developments  under  each  work  project: 

The  benefit  obtained  by  a  community  from  following  a  planned  control  pro¬ 
gram  recommended  by  this  Bureau,  and  involving  its  participation  in  co¬ 
operation  with  state  authorities  and  local  growers,  that  takes  advantage  of 
known  habits  of  the  pinio  bollworm  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
gained  by  the  farmers  in  the  heavily  infested  Big  Bend  area  of  Texas.  The 
planting  of  cotton  is  delayed  in  the  spring  so  as  to  deprive  the  earlier 
emerging  moths  of  places  to  deposit  their  eggs  where  the  larvae  could  de¬ 
velop;  the  crop  is  picked  promptly  upon  maturity  in  the  fall  and  all  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  plants  left  in  the  field  are  then  destroyed  in  order 
to  kill  the  large  numbers  of  larvae  hibernating  in  such  material.  This  is 
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folloTYed  "by  the  maintenance  of  a  long  host-free  period  hy  the  destruction 
of  any  volunteer  plants  that  might  sprout  during  the  spring  and  ’vhich  uould 
supply  the  pink  bollv/orm  with  food,  thereby  defeating  the  efforts  of  the 
delayed  planting  date. 


Farmers  in  the  Big  Send  estimated  that  their  losses  in  1938  ranged  from.  25 
to  80  percent  of  their  crop,  their  average  being  51/3,  Ho  effort  was  made 
that  year  to  control  the  pest  but  at  the  close  of  the  season  a  thorough 
cotton  field  cleanup  was  carried  out  in  anticipation  of  the  beginning  of 
such  a  program  in  1939.  A  specific  example  of  benefit  to  the  community 
from  the  control  program  was  the  production  by  a  f armer  of  20  bales  of 
strict  middling  lint  I-I/I6"  in  length  on  20  acres,  whereas  he  obtained 
only  6  bales  of  low  grade  cotton  from  the  sane  acreage  in  1938.  Another 
farmer,  after  obtaining  a  poor  yield  of  low  quality  cotton  in  1933,  due  to 
the  heavy  pink  bollworm  infestation,  produced  37  bales  on  21-i/2  acres  in 

1939,  about  three-fourths  of  which  was  graded  strict  middling.  IlaJiy  other 
farmers  reported  similar  benefits  from  the  control  program  in  both  1939  and 

1940.  One  of  the  most  Important  effects  to  the  cotton  belt  as  a  whole  of 
the  reduced  infestation  in  the  2ig  Bend  of  Texas  and  the  area  in  Ilexico 
adjacent  thereto  is  reflected  in  the  substantial  decrease  in  pink  bollworm 
infestation  of  other  regulated  areas  in  northwestern  Texas  and  southeastern 
Hew  liexico.  This  reduction  in  infestation  in  these  areas,  where  a  tremendous 
acreage  of  cotton  is  present,  reduces  considerably  the  threat  of  immediate 
sprea<,d  of  the  pink  bollT/orm. 


Similar  control  measures,  particularly  that  portion  of  the  prograrn  involving 
shortening  of  the  growing  season,  have  been  practiced  in  the  Lower  Pdo  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  and  the  area  adjacent  thereto  in  Mexico.  The  infestation 
showed  considerable  decrease  in  the  1941  crop  but  due  to  the  unfa.vorable 
weather  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1941  it  is  possible  that  there  ’.vill  be  an 
increase  of  the  infestation  in  the  1942  crop  over  that  present  in  1941. 
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A  part  of  the  current  pinic  bollv/orm  xjrogram  of  greatest  interest  to  cotton 
growers  in  the  main  cotton  belt  is  the  inspection  made  for  the  pink  bollworm, 
first,  in  the  regulated  areas  now  known  to  be  infested  with  the  pink  boll¬ 
worm  to  determine  the  changes  occurring  in  the  intensity  of  the  infestations 
and  whether  any  part  or  all  of  these  areas  can  be  released  ’•"ith  safety  from 
quarantine,  and,  second,  inspections  made  in  areas  thought  to  be  free  from 
the  pest  to  determine  as  early  as  possible  whether  the  pink  bollworm  has 
been  carried  to  new  localities  and  to  eradicate  such  incipient  infestations 
if  any  are  discovered.  In  the  r egulated  areas  the  growers  and  processors 
realize  that  the  quarantine  and  control  efforts  of  the  Itepartment  are  meet¬ 
ing  i.dth  success,  and  in  the  free  areas  they  feel  that  the  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  conducted  inside  the  quarantined  areas  have  prevented  spread  of  the 
pinic  bollworm  to  their  communities.  The  improved  methods  of  inspection, 
utilizing  a  large  number  of  units  of  gin  trash  inspection  machines,  mal^e  it 
possible  to  give  much  more  effective  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  cotton 
belt  as  a  whole  than  is  the  case  vhien  it  was  necessary  to  eonduct  field 
inspections  of  cotton  bolls  during  the  growing  season.  The  present  method 
of  inspection  also  gives  more  accurate  and  complete  information  as  to  the 
degree  of  infestation  present  in  regulated  areas,  thereby  niaking  it  possible 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  control  practices  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
and  cooperating  agencies  and  farmers. 
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The  value  of  the  program  designed  eventuallv  to  eradicate  the  v;ild  cotton 
frora  southern  Florida  ugs  proved  several  years  ago  v/hen  it  ‘became  possi'ble 
to  release  from  quarantine  areas  in  north  Florida  and  south  central  Georgia 
’•'hich  had  "become  infested  ’.vith  the  pink  ‘bollv'OTm  through  its  spread  from 
the  ’;7ild  cotton  plants  in  southern  Florida.  The  status  of  the  uild  cotton 
eradication  program  indicates  it  is  entirely  feasi'ble  to  eradicate,  eventu¬ 
ally,  that  plant  from  southern  Florida,  ’T/ith  consequent  elimination  of  that 
threat  to  the  main  cotton  'belt.  There  has  ‘been  a  su'bstantial  decrease  in 
the  num'ber  of  plants  eradicated  each  year,  and  the  infestation  of  the  pink 
■boll’.^orm  in  that  area  is  being  held  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  at  a  loiv 
enough  level  to  prevent  its  spread  to  the  mein  cotton  belt,  pending  final 
era.dication  of  all  ^7ild  cotton  in  southern  Florida. 


SUPPLFIvIEFTAL  FUNDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Project 

Allotments,  ; 

:  1941  ; 

Estimated  allot¬ 

ments,  1942 

Thergency  Belief  Appropriations:  'Tild 
cotton  eradication  . . 

$54,600  : 

$22,000 

(q)  BEE  CULTUPE 

Appropriation  Act,  1942, 
mental  for  v/i thin- grade 
Budget  estimate,  1943  ... 

plus  $1,195  supple- 
promotions  . 

.$84,195 
.  82,100 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds .  “3,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ...  +  905 

Net  decrease  .  -2 , 095 


PPCJFCT  STATEIENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(  estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Bee  culture  and  apiary 

man.a.-'^cment  . 

$82,726 

$83,000 

$80,000 

-$3,000  (1) 

2.  Net  cost  of  \7i thin- grade 

promotions  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

274 

1,195 

2,100 

+  905 

Total  appropriation  . 

83,000 

84,195 

82,100 

-2,095 

r , 
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DECEEASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  ’.vorking  funds  of  $3,000  in  this  item  for  1943  is  due 
to  the  discontinuance  of  investigational  r/ork  on  the  causes  of  spotted  "brood 
in  healthy  colonies  and  curtailment  of  studies  having  to  do  ^mth  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  'pollen  "by  adult  "bees  during  the  a/intering  period,  ^-i^his  ’vill  decrease 
the  operations  "being  carried  on  from  the  stations  at  Laramie,  ~yomlng,  and 
Baton  Eouge,  Louisiana. 


CHAEGS  IE  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follo"^s; 

Bee  Culture;  Eor  "bee  culture,  apiary  management  and  the  propagation 
and  di stri'bution  of  "bee  breeding  stock,  $82,100. 


This  additional  language  is  recommended  to  authorise  the  distri"bution  of 
queen  "bees  propagated  in  connection  with  the  experimental  work  to  develop 
varieties  or  strains  of  bees  resistant  to  Anerican  foul  brood.  As  a  result 
of  the  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  states, 
several  strains  of  bees  resistant  to  .American  foul  brood  disease  have  been 
developed.  Some  of  these  are  superior,  and  in  connection  with  this  worh  it 
is  desired  that  they  be  made  available  to  bee  keepers  for  further  propagation 
and  utilization.  Such  distribution  \7ill  expedite  the  experimental  work.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  program  v/hich  may  later  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  provide  superior  bee  breeding  stock  for  the  use  of  bee  keepers, 

~0EIi  UillEH  HI  IS  APPROPP.IATIOH 

Objective;  To  make  beekeeping  sufficiently  attractive  and  profitable  over 

the  widest  possible  area  of  the  United  States  to  insure  the  ad.equate  pollina¬ 
tion  of  crops  ’/’.'hich  are  dependent  upon  insects  for  cross  pollination  and 
to  utilize  the  existing  sources  of  nectar  for  the  production  of  honey  and 
wax:  (l)  "bj^  reducing  losses  of  colonies  from  disease,  adverse  wintering  con¬ 
ditions,  and  mismanagement,  and  (2)  by  promoting  the  use  of  bettor  strains 
of  bees  and  better  methods  of  apiary  management. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  S'very  state  in  the  Union  is  dependent  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  on  honeybees  as  pollinating  agents  for  many  im¬ 
portant  crops.  Beekeeping  does  not  compete  v/ith  or  crowd  the  production 
of  any  agricultural  commodity,  but  supplements  and  maxes  possible  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  apples,  pears,  pliams,  cherries  and  other  orchard  fruits,  numerous 
smaJ-l  fruits,  almonds,  clovers  and  other  forage  plants,  melons,  cucumbers 
and  vegetables  of  many  sorts.  In  addition,  the  production  of  honey  and 
beesv/ax  conserves  a  natural  resource,  nectar,  that  otherwise  would  oe  wasted. 

The  ncuiber  of  colonies  exceeds  4  million  representing  an  investment  above 
25  :million  dollars,  with  an  annual  production  of  some  160  million  pounds 
of  honey,  8  million  pounds  of  beeswax  and  about  l/2  million  dollars  worth 
of  package  and  orchard  bees  and  queens.  The  value  of  bees  as  pollinators 
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is  considered  worth  eight  to  ten  times  the  value  of  all  the  foregoing 
apiary  products. 

To  provide  sufficient  honeybees  for  agriculture*  s  need  for  them,  beekeep¬ 
ing  must  be  made  sufficiently  profitable  and  interesting  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  will  pursue  it,  either  as  full-time  commercial  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  or  as  back  yard  or  side  line  beekeepers.  To  this  end,  improved 
methods  of  beekeeping  must  be  worked  out,  simultaneously  losses  from  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  bees  bred  and  selected  for  high 
production,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  efficient  work  in  orchard  and  field. 

General  plan;  Laboratory  and  field  experiments  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  federal  agencies.  The  cooperating  states  are  Arkansas, 
California,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Ilaryland,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and 
looming.  Disease  diagnosis  and  determinations  of  arsenic  in  poisoned  bees 
are  service  features  made  available  to  all. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  The  current  program  includes  studies 
on  the  resistance  of  the  honeybee  to  American  foulbrood,  utilization  of 
pollen  by  the  honeybee  colony  during  winter,  tests  on  the  productivity  of 
cormaercial  lines  of  bees,  management  of  colonies  for  package  bee  production, 
and  chemical  analysis  of  nectar  and  pollens  gathered  by  bees. 

Davelopment of Tcs'istant  strains  of  honeybees  represents  a  new  line  of  attack 
on  Ainerican  foulbrood,  a  nation-’vide  bee  disease  which  takes  an  annual  toll 
of  thousands  of  colonies.  The  only  other  effective  way  of  control  at  pres¬ 
ent  involves  burning  infected  colonies,  bees  and  equipment,  an  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory;"  method.  States  expend  more  annually  in  trying  to  control 
this  one  disease  than  is  expended  on  all  apicultural  research,  teaching  and 
extension,  throughout  the  country  including  that  done  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Recent  work  has  revealed  that  strains  of  honeybees  vary  in  their  response 
to  Aaerican  foulbrood,  some  showing  much  more  resistance  that  others.  Co¬ 
operative  work  with  several  agricultural  experiment  stations  has  given  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  factors  having  to  do  with  resistance  are  inherited  and  that 
systematic  breeding  and  selection  should  give  strains  that  will  ward  off 
this  disease.  Progress  to  the  extent  of  producing  strains  in  which  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  breeding  queen  bees  show  the  desired  traits  has  already  been 
attained  and  a  limited  amount  of  experimental  stock  distributed  to  state 
qgencies  for  testing  and  observation. 

In  testing  strains  of  bees  for  productiveness  as  regards  honey  crop,  dif¬ 
ferences  between  strains  as  great  as  100  pounds  per  colony  have  been  found. 
Investigation  of  nectar  secretion  in  plants  reveals  that  the  presence  of 
certain  cultivated  or  wild  nectar  secreting  plants  can  interfere  seriously 
with  the  pollination  of  orchard  and  other  fruit  crops,  this  being  so  when 
the  former  plants  produce  nectar  more  attractive  to  bees  than  is  that  of 
the  fruit  blossoms.  Studies  on  winter  food  requirements  of  colonies  shov; 
tna.t  colonies  that  would  other’i^ise  perish  during  winter  could  no  doubt  be 
saved  by  providing  such  colonies  adequate  provisions  of  pollen  and  honey 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  winter  brood-rearing  and,  in  advance  of  spring 
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to  replace  their  ’vinter  losses  in  population.  Recent  v/ork  has  demonstrated 
that  as  much  as  80,000  tons  of  pollen  collected  "by  hecs  could  he  made 
available  annually  in  the  United  States.  The  work  thus  far  indicates  that 
pollen  is  rich  in  protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  vitamins  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  hormones. 

(r)  IRSECTS  i^EECTIHG  liAR  Ai'TD  AiailALS 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1,435  supplemental 

for  ’-yithin-grade  promotions  . ...$132,985 

Second  Supplemental  Rational  Defense  appropriation 

Act,  1942  .  5,000 

Total  available,  1942  .  137,985 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  190,105 

Change  from  1942; 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .  +2 , 120 


PROJECT  state:  iERT 


Proj  ects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Investigations  on  insects 

aff  ectT  ng  m.an . 

$67,850 

$73,173 

$73,173 

-  - 

2.  Investigations  on  household 

insects  . 

14,475 

14,475 

14,475 

-  - 

3.  Investigations  on  insects 

affecting  animals  . 

98,436 

98,852 

98,852 

_  - 

4.  Rot  cost  of  within-grad-C  pro- 

motions  . 

—  _ 

1,485 

3,605 

•f$2 , 120 

Unobligated  balance  . 

739 

Total  appropriation  . 

181,500 

187,985 

190,105 

+2,120 

UORK  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATICR 


Obj octivo;  To  determ.inc  the  habits  of  and  to  develop  control  measures  for 
j  those  species  of  insects  which  transmit  disease,  annoy  men  and  livestock, 
and  d.amage  or  destroy  fabrics  and  food  products,  particularly  the  large 
;i  stocks  stored  for  use  by  Rational  Defense  agencies. 

li  The  problem  and,  its  significance;  The  role  played  by  insects  in  the  trans- 
mission  of  disease  to  man  and  animals  in  the  United  States  is  so  important 
a.s  to  make  it  imperative  that  the  habits  and  life  histories  of  those  disease- 
traaismitters  be  clearly  understood  so  that  control  measures  can  be  directed 
||j  at  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  their  life  cycles,  llalaria  has  always 
|i  taken  a  tremendous  toll  of  life,  and  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  Southern 
ij  States,  resulting  from  malaria,  reaches  an  incalculable  figure  each  year. 
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In  man:/  instances  these  losses  have  ceased  T^hen  the  prohlem  of  controlling 
the  transmitting  mosquito  was  fvilly  understood.  This  is  only  one  of  a  romi- 
her  of  human  and  livestock  diseases  whose  transmission  has  been  traced  to 
insect's. 

Production  of  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  end  wool,  mohair,  hides  and  dairy 
products  vital  to  national  welfare  is  greatly  affected  by  the  depredations 
of  many  insect  pests  such  as  scre’vWvorms,  biting  flics,  cattle  grubs,  and 
lice.  Horse  raising  and  farm  operations  are  also  adversely  affected  by 
insects  such  as  horse  bots,  stable  flies,  and  buffalo  gnats. 

It  is  highly  important,  from  the  standpoint  of  National  Defense,  to  safe¬ 
guard  all  stocks  of  food,  raw  and  finished  products,  blanlcets,  clothing, 
rugs,  and  upholstery  in  factories  and  warehouses.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  fabrics  of  all  kinds  are  destroyed  by  clothes  moths,  carpet  beetles, 
and  silverfish;  and  great  quantities  of  food  products  are  ruined  by  flour 
moths,  grain  weevils,  and  flour  beetles.  These  losses  are  suffered  annually 
by  procurement  divisions  of  the  Pederal  Government,  warehouses,  storekeepers, 
manufacturers,  and  householders.  The  insects  involved  are  cosmopolitan,  end 
the  losses  caused  by  them  affect  every  individual.  Many  of  the  methods  now 
used  in  combatting  these  posts  are  outmoded  and  no  longer  adequate  to  meet 
the  acute  and.  complex  problems  of  National  Defense. 

General  plan;  The  work  consists  primarily  of  field  and  laboratory  experiments, 
frequently  in  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies.  State  igricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  various  control  or  abatement  districts,  farmers,  livestock 
associations,  physicians,  veterinarians,  and  similar  groups. 

The  v.'ork  is  organized  under  three  financial  projects;  (1)  Insects  Affecting 
Man;  (2)  P^ousehold  Insects;  and  (s)  Insects  Affecting  Animals. 

Exaaples  of  progress  and  current  program;  The  following  examples  of  recent 
accompli  slim  ents  under  this  appropriation  are  cited  by  projects  to  shov;  pro¬ 
gress  in  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  broader  problems  involved. 

1.  Insects  affecting  man; 

a.  Mosquito  investigations;  A  studj’'  of  encephalitis  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
Tashington,  by  the  Bureau  and  cooperating  public  and  private  agencies  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  discovery  that  2  strains  of  the  St.  Louis  virus  of  encepha¬ 
litis,  and  4  strains  of  western  equine  virus  occurs  in  mosquitoes.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  virus  of  these  diseases  has  been  recovered  in  mos¬ 
quitoes  in  nature.  This  very  important  discovery  needs  to  be  developed 
further  in  order  to  solve  the  relationship  of  insects  and  this  baffling 
disease. 

In  the  Pacific  Horth’7est,  promising  new  leads  have  been  discovered  look¬ 
ing  toward  mosquito  control  in  irrigated  areas. 

In  a  search  for  more  promising  larvicides  for  mosquito  control,  121  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  and  8  inorganic  materials  have  been  tested.  Of  these, 
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one  ner;  azo  compound  and  one  isothiocyanate  v/ere  found  to  he  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  phenothiazine,  the  mosquito  larvicide  most  recently  developed, 

luring  the  year  the  Bureau  has  assisted  several  defense  activities  hy 
making  mosquito  surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  militar;;"  camps  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  and  the  Gulf  Coast.  Torking  plans  and  estimates  covering  mos¬ 
quito  control  programs  vere  furnished  to  Ijcmy  and  navy  contonments,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 

b.  Sandflies;  In  cooperation  ’.vith  the  St,  Lucie  County  Sanitary  district 
of  Florida,  information  '.vas  obtained  that  satisfactory  control  of  sand¬ 
fly  breeding  co'old  be  obtained  by  diking  a  large  acreage  of  mangrove  and 
picklev/eed  marsh  and  dev/atering  it  ’aith  tidegates  and  pumps, 

c.  Ticks  affecting  man;  Definite  evidence  vas  obtained  that  populations 
of  the  American  dog  tick,  carrier  of  the  eastern  strain  of  the  dread 
Hocky  Lountain  spotted  fever  of  man,  could  be  consistently,  though  slov/ly, 
reduced  by  systematically  dipping  all  dogs,  the  favorite  host  of  the  im¬ 
mature  ticks.  Harked  reduction  in  the  number  of  ticks  ’;7as  also  effected 
by  the  systematic  poisoning  of  meadoxT  mice  upon  rrhich  the  young  ticks 
engorge, 

d.  Clear  Lake  gnat  investigations;  Investigations  on  the  Clear  Lake  gnat 
have  progressed  to  the  point  mhere  t'ao  promising  lines  of  attack  ag’ainst 
them  have  been  developed:  (1)  especially  designed  electric  light  suction 
fan  traps  that  attract  and  destroy  up  to  85  pounds  of  gnats  (about  85 
million)  in  one  night;  (S)  the  destruction  of  egg  drifts  on  the  uater  by 
especially  devised  means  of  burning  v/ith  gasoline. 

0,  Secretions  of  insects  and  their  effects  on  man;  A  ne’.7  healing  agent, 
amjionium  allantoinate,  was  discovered  in  the  secretions  of  fly  maggots 
and  found  to  be  highly  effective  in  stimulating  the  healing  of  purulent 
wouads.  A  public  service  pa.tent  has  been  applied  for  for  this  agent. 
Another  healing  agent,  coded  as  "Extract  K" ,  wa.s  also  isolated  in  the 
secretions  of  fly  maggots.  Eighty  medical  products  containing  synthetic 
secretions  of  insects,  with  an  annual  sale  of  over  a  million  dollars,  are 
nov;  made  by  25  companies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  200,000  cases 
of  non-healing  v/ounds  have  been  treated  in  the  United  States  with  these 
compounds  since  their  discovery  under  this  project.  Entomologists  arc 
nov/  investigating  additional  secretions  of  blo’-'flies  v.^hich  may  be  applic¬ 
able  \vith  benefit  in  cases  of  osteomyelitis,  a  common  and  stubborn  bone 
infection  following  war  wounds. 

2,  Household  insects;  A  nev;  and  uscftil  mothproofing  has  been  discovered 
and  an  application  has  been  made  for  a  public  patent  on  this  chemical, 

Diring  the  past  year  the  personnel  of  this  project  has  given  extensive 
time  to  service  work,  particularly  in  defense  agencies  v.kere  large  stocks 
of  rav;  v/ool,  blankets,  and  leather  stocks  are  concentrated.  Samples  of  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  tested  to  determine  their  mothproofness  for  the  follov/ing 
organi zaotions;  U.  S,  Maritime  Commission,  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Aeronautical  Division  of  the  Service  Department  of  the  U.  S,  Army,  the 
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Qaar  terra  aster  Corps  of  the  Amy,  and  the  llarine  Corps.  Research  on  raoth- 
proofing  agents  vill  be  speeded  up  in  order  to  raeet  the  urgent  deraand  for 
sa.fe  raaterials  ’.vhich  \7ill  protect  all  kinds  of  fabrics  against  clothes 
raoth  attack.  Coraparable  service  activities  have  been  carried  on  in  connec¬ 
tion  v;ith  insects  affecting  foods. 

5.  Insects  affecting  aniraals; 


a.  Screworras;  Outstanding  progress  in  the  field  of  investigation  of 
this  insect  raas  made  last  year.  Of  some  200  raixtures  prepared  and  tested 
under  both  laboratory  and  field  conditions,  12  proved  to  be  superior  to 
e.nj  renedies  heretofore  developed  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
screr.a.'orra  infestations  in  donestic  aniraals.  One  of  these,  kno’.vn  as 
Rommla  62,  ’vas  selected  as  being  best  from  the  standpoint  of  practicabil¬ 
ity,  the  availability  of  its  ingredients,  cost,  average  performance  in 

the  treatment  of  severe  scrernvorra  cases,  and  its  protective  value  to  v'ounds 
for  tne  prevention  of  infestation.  This  formula,  v/ith  modifications,  has 
also  proved  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  fleecemorm  cases.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  Formula  62  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  in 
screvr-'om-inf ested  areas  an  effective  ’aeapon  in  combatting  one  of  tne  most 
destructive  insect  pests  of  livestock.  luring  the  present  emergency,  mith 
a  corresponding  increase  in  beef  values  this  dhscovery  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  livestock  opcra.tors. 

The  results  of  investigations  strongly  indicate  that  it  may  be  possible, 
in  Texas  and  adjoining  States  to  prevent  infestations  and  practically 
eradicate  scre'.ravorms  by  coordinating  certain  ranch  practices  mith  seasonal 
and  climatic  factors  V'hich  tend  to  destroy  the  insect. 

b.  Cattle  grubs;  Remand  in  connection  ^^ith  defense  activities  for  in¬ 
creased  production  of  dairy  products  and  for  leather  free  f  rom  serious 
damage  such  as  caused  by  the  cattle  grub,  has  stimulated  stockmen  in 
many  States  to  undertake  its  control.  Investigations  of  the  cattle  grub 
during  the  past  year  have  yielded  an  effective  and  less  expensive  method 
of  controlling  this  $50,000,000  pest  of  Anericsn  cattle.  One  of  the  ac- 
coj-ipli shments  of  this  project  was  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  6  ounces  of  wettable  sulfur  in  lieu  of  the  2  ounces  of  soap 
per  gallon  of  cube  wash,  as  previously  recommended,  for  the  control  of 
cattle  grubs.  Another  achievement  during  the  past  year  has  been  tne  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  dust  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cube  powder  and  ^vettable 
sulfur  for  tne  control  of  cattle  grubs.  This  powder  is  especially  adapted 
to  Small  numbers  of  cattle  where  dipping  would  not  be  practical.  The 
next  step  is  to  develop  a  method  whereb3^  the  xvettable  sulfur  and  cube 
spray  can  be  applied  quickly  and  effectively  to  large  numbers  of  cattle 

by  means  of  a  high-pressure  sprayer. 

c.  Fly  sprays;  A  test  method  was  developed  whereby  accurate  comparative 
assays  of  toxic  or  repellent  materials  can  be  obtained.  Among  the  toxic 
materials  studied,  pyrethrins  and  rotenone  were  found,  to  be  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  controlling  stable  and  horn  flies.  The  discovery  of  the  in¬ 
creased  toxicity  imparted  to  pyrethrum  sprays  by  the  addition  of  sesame 
oil  has  practical  possibilities  especially  in  view  of  the  danger  of  the 
available  supply  of  pyrethrum  being  curtailed  as  a  result  of  war  cond.itions. 
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d.  Ticks  affecting  animals;  The  investigations  on  the  control  of  the 
?/inter  horse  tick  dealt  primarily  with  insecticides  which  would  kill  all 
stages  of  the  tick  and  give  protection  against  reinfestation  when  applied 
as  a  wash  to  the  animal*  A  light  mineral  oil  gave  almost  100  percent 
kill  of  all  stages  and  afforded  some  measure  of  protection  against  re¬ 
infestation;  however,  this  material  has  some  undesirable  features.  Con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  was  gained  on  tickicide  and  adhesive  mixtures  for 
application  to  the  ears  of  range  animals  to  prevent  attachment  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  tick, 

e.  hornflies;  Information  on  the  feeding  habits  and  blood  consumption 
of  hornflies  was  obtained,  ^'he  loss  of  blood,  from  a  heavily  infested 
herd  of  500  animals  was  calculated  to  be  7  quarts  each  day.  Two  common 
chemicals  were  found  to  be  effective  in  inhibiting  the  development  of 
hornfly  larvae  in  the  droppings  of  cattle  to  which  these  materials  had 
been  fed.  Public  service  patents  have  been  requested  for  these  two 
medicants. 

f.  Lice,  mites,  and  head  bots;  Progress  was  made  in  these  investigations 
by  the  discovery  tnat  certain  organic  chemicals,  ’when  emulsified,  v/ill 
quickly  kill  both  lice  and  their  eggs  when  applied  to  goats  in  long  fleece. 
The  perfecting  of  a  dip  which  will  kill  the  eggs  of  lice  will  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  over  non-ovicidal  insecticides  now  used.  Preliminary  field 
tests  have  also  demonstrated  that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 

in  controlling  cattle  lice  by  applying  the  cube-sulfur  dip  with  either 
hand-operated  or  power-operated  sprayers. 

g.  Dog  flies;  Treatment  tests  with  different  materials  show  that  creosote 
oil  diluted  with  3  parts  of  Diesel  oil  is  effective  in  killing  tiie  larvae 
when  it  is  applied  by  a  high-pressure  sprayer  to  the  tidal  drifts  of  bay 
grasses  along  the  beaches.  Cultural  practices  were  developed  to  eliminate 
certain  breeding  places  of  these  insects.  Extensive  surveys  have  been 
made  for  controlling  the  dog  fly  both  within  and  without  military  reserva- 
tioixs,  and  detailed  estimates  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  txxcse 
defense  agencies,  the  P. ?.  A.  and  the  State  of  Florida.  Eith  the  informa¬ 
tion  so  obtained  tne  Bureau  assumed  technical  direction  of  a.  cooperative 
control  project  which  v.^as  financially  aided  by  funds  appropriated  by  the 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  was  highly  successful. 

(s)  IHSECT-PSST  SUHVEY  AITD  IDEHTIFICATIOH 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $2,145  supplemental 


for  within-grade  promotions  . $156,935 

Second  Supplemental  Ifcfense  Appropriation 

Act,  1942  .  6,000 

Total  available,  1942  . 162,935 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . .  159 , 150 


Change  from  1942; 

Het  reduction  in  working  funds . . .  -6,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  . +2, 215 

Het  decrease  .  -3,735 
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PROJECT  STATSdERT 


Proj  ccts 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Insect-pest  survey  . 

2.  Identification  and  classifi- 

$19, 559 

$19, 559 

$19 , 559 

-  - 

catTon  of  insects  . 

135,124 

141,231 

135,  231 

-$6,000  (1) 

3.  Ret  cost  of  ’vithin-gradc  pro- 

motions  . 

2,145 

4,360 

+  2,215 

Unobligated  balance  . 

107 

Total  appropriation  . 

154,790 

152,935 

159,150 

-3,785 

DECREASE 


(1)  Tnc  decrease  of  $6,000  in  this  iton  for  1943  is  due  to  readjust’-aents  of 
personnel  made  in  order  to  continue  as  far  as  possible  the  ’.vorh  on  insects 
especially  associated  v;ith  national  defense  interests,  rhile  preserving  also 
the  rrork  on  the  broader  group  of  insects  of  great  economic  importance. 

I  70RK  URDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOl'I 

i 

j  Due  to  the  fact  that  tne  tr/o  financial  projects  under  this  subappropriation 
are  so  different  in  objective  and  ’.working  plan  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss 
I  th-em  separately  rather  than  under  the  appropriation  title  as  a  single  ujait. 

The  entire  discussion,  therefore,  v/ill  be  by  projects,  as  follows; 

j  1.  Insect-pest  survey; 

I  Obj active;  To  collect  detailed  information  on  the  occurrence,  distribution, 
j  ecology,  and  the  relative  abundance  of  insect-pests  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  to  study  those  data  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  r/ear  mith 
i  relation  to  the  several  factors  that  influence  abundance. 

i 

i  The  problem  and  its  significance;  It  is  planned  to  have  eventually  very  com¬ 
plete  distributional  and  ecological  information  on  all  Forth  American  in- 
i  sect-pests,  similar  information  on  insects  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
.l[  v'orld,  and  complete  lists  of  the  insects  affecting  any  specific  plant 

;'i  eith.;r  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  results  to  be  obtained  from  the 

!  Survc!'"  furnish  the  necessary  foundation  for  advancement  towards  entomological 
i  forecasting  and  should  throv;  light  on  the  cause  of  c?/clic  and  sporadic  aP” 
peara.nce  of  insect-posts,  the  gradual  shift  of  regions  of  destructive  abun- 
^  dance,  the  barriers  to  normal  dispersal,  and  the  directive  influences  that 

j  determine  the  paths  of  insect  diffusion. 

General  plan;  This  project  makes  full  use  of  the  entomological  agencies  in 
'  the  States.  It  also  studies  current  conditions  of  insects  in  foreign 

-  countries  through  the  literature  and  a  fern  collaborators,  in  order  to  be 

informed  in  advance  of  the  habits,  food  plants,  and  natural  enemies  of 
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posts  thpt  might  be  introduced  into  the  United  States.  A  monthly  Insect- 
Post  Survey  Bulletin  gives  the  current  abundance  of  insect-pests  tnrough- 
out  the  country  end  keeps  the  entomological  v'orkors  conversant  vith  condi¬ 
tions  over  the  country.  By  informal  arrangen^ents,  the  United  States 
Inscct-Fest  Survey  is  able  to  report  on  insect  conditions  in  Canada  every 
month,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Licxico,  Puerto  Pico,  and  the  Hav/aiian 
Islands. 

Progress  and  current  program;  Baring  the  year  the  literature  on  foreign 
insect-pests  that  are  not  established  in  this  coiontry  ha,s  been  completely 
indexed  from  1916  to  the  present  time,  and  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
this  v/ork  vill  be  completed  back  to  1913.  Phis  is  valua.ble  from  tne  stand¬ 
point  of  cyclic  factors.  During  the  year  the  Survey  added  to  the  permanent 
files  on  the  distribution,  abundance,  and  habits  of  foreign  insects  20,800 
notes  and  added  4,450  species  not  heretofore  recorded.  Phe  note  files  on 
domestic  insects  have  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  22,400  notes  and 
750  species  heretofore  unrecorded.  Phis  brings  the  grand  total  of  notes 
to  nearly  400,000.  The  index  on  specific  plants  attacked  b:/  insects  has 
been  au-gmented  by  30  new  genera,  and  75  new  species  of  plants  on  which 
there  ane  known  insect-pests  and  during  the  year  an  index  to  foreign  plants 
attacked  by  insects  was  inaugurated.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  plants 
on  which  we  have  insect  records  to  2,775.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the 
issue  of  the  regular  monthly  bulletins,  10  supplements  ^rere  issued  on 
special  problems. 

2.  Insect  identification; 

Objective;  Identification  of  insects  and  allied  organisms  for  the  quaran¬ 
tine,  control  and  research  activities  of  tne  B-areau  of  Bntomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  and  other  federal  agencies,  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  pest  control  operators  and 
private  individuals  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  foreign  institu¬ 
tions  and  agencies,  especially  of  the  Uestern  Hemisphere;  and  tne  perfor¬ 
mance  of  research  in  insect  classification  v/hich  must  provide  the  basis 
for  definite  and  complete  identifications. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  There  are  m.any  hundreds  of  thousands  oi 
different  kinds  of  insects,  numerous  species  ’/ritnin  any  given  group  re** 
serable  each  other  so  closely  as  to  appear  identical  out  have  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  habits,  in  consequence  of  which  they  demand  different  kinds  of  con¬ 
trol  or  regulation.  Bxact  identifications  of  insects  are  therefore  funda¬ 
mental  to  research,  control  and  regulatory  activities  involving  tiaem. 

Such  identifications  can  only  be  made  by  experts  from  specimens  tnat  nave 
been  specially  prepared  for  study. 

General  plan;  Practically  all  the  work  is  performed  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  consists  essentially  of  (a)  service  activities,  involving  insect  identi¬ 
fication  and  the  furnishing  of  authoritative  information  on  insect  classi¬ 
fication,  nomenclature,  habits,  distribution  and  nost  relationships;  and 
(b)  research  in  insect  classification  to  provide  the  basis  for  accurate 
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identifications.  Individual  specialists  are  occasionally  required  to 
spend  brief  periods  in  the  field  to  assist  v/orkers  on  large-scale  control 
or  regulation  projects  in  identification  problems  involved;  and  visits 
are  made  to  institutions  that  are  important  repositories  of  insect  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  studying  special  material  bearing  on  research  that 
has  been  undertaken. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  luring  the  past  5  years  the  number 
of  insect  identifications  made  annually  has  ranged  from  60,117  to  77,856, 
i-Ianuscripts  originating  in  other  agencies  and  referred  to  this  Division 
for  review  involved  the  verification  or  correction  of  scientific  names 
totaling  12,000  to  30,000  annually. 

Results  of  research  in  insect  classification  performed  in  this  Division 
are  given  in  published  papers.  Daring  the  past  5  years  the  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  completed  and  submitted  for  publication  annually  ranged  from  52  to 
52;  and  the  number  of  printed  pages  in  papers  actually  published  ranged  from 
401  to  1,013. 

Completed  work  includes  research  designed  to  provide  a.  basis  for  so’ond 
identification  and  control  in  such  groups  as  the  fruitflies;  beetles,  known 
in  the  larval  stage  as  flat-headed  borers,  ’^hich  cause  extensive  damage  to 
trees;  minute  moths,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  on  the  foliage  of  various 
plants;  the  horseflies;  scale  insects  frequently  encountered  in  plant  quar¬ 
antine  activities;  mites,  which  are  important  plant  pests;  plant  lice;  and 
the  group  of  beetles  knov/n  as  raspberry  fruitworms.  Examples  of  research 
projects  under  ’’.'ay  are  similar  studies  in  the  classification  of  tne  blow¬ 
flies;  the  fleas;  the  weevils  comprising  the  complex  known  as  white-fringed 
beetles,  ’//hich  are  important  introduced  pests  in  the  soutneastern  states; 
tne  botflies,  important  pests  of  cattle  and  domestic  animals;  weevil  larvae; 
the  blood- sucking  blackflies,  or  buffalo  gnats;  insect  parasites  of  other 
insects  involved  in  biological-control  programs;  bark  beetles  that  are  pests 
of  forest  trees;  ’.vhiteflies,  which  are  injurious  to  many  different  plants 
and.  are  serious  pests  in  greenhouses;  thrips;  axid  leafhoppers  that  ere 
important  plant  pests  and  are  involved  in  the  transmission  of  plant  diseases. 
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(t)  FOEEIGN  PARASITES 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $480  supplemental  for 


vdthin-grade  promotions . . .  $38,480 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . .  20 . 775 


Change  from  1942: 

Ret  reduction  in  x^rorking  funds,. .  -18,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  295 

Ret  decrease  .  -17 , 705 


PROJECT  STATE!  !ERT 


Pro.iects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Foreign  parasite  intro¬ 
duction.  . . . 

$37,955 

45 

$38,000 

480 

$20,000 

775 

-$18,000  (1) 

+  295 

2.  Ret  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions. . . . 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation . . 

38,000 

38,480 

20,775 

-  17,705 

DECREASE 


(1)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $18,000  in  this  item  contemplates 
the  discontinuance  of  parasite  collection  work  in  the  Ear  East,  the  cu3>- 
tailment  of  similar  work  in  South  America;,  and  the  reduction  of  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  Parasite  Receiving  Station  at  Hohoken,  Rew  Jersey.  These 
changes  xirill  involve  the  discontinuance  of  the  services  of  four  full¬ 
time  employees  and  facilitating  expenses, 

charge  IR  lAi'jGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item 
"by  eliminating  the  following: 

and  not  to  exceed  $1,100  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 
may  he  used  to  reimburse  employees  assigned  to  carry  out  investi¬ 
gations  in  Europe  for  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  their  families 
to  the  United  States  in  compliance  with  official  instructions 
directing  them  to  return  with  their  families  to  the  United  States", 

The  language  was  included  in  the  1942  Act  to  provide  for  reimbursing 
employees  for  unusuai.  expenses  which  they  incurred  in  bringing  their 
familiee  to  the  United  States' at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  continuation  of  this  language. 


I 
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WOBX  Ul'IDEH  THIS  APPEOPEIATION 

O'b.iective:  To  "bring  a"bout  the  "biological  control  of  insect  pests  "by  the 
importation  of  their  parasites  from  abroad,  thus  permitting  the  more 
economical  production  of  agricultural  crops. 

The  x)ro"blem  and  its  significance;  The  great  majority  of  the  destructive 
insect  pests  attacking  agricultural  crops  in  the  United  States  are  not 
native  to  this  country  "but  gained  entry  from  a'broad  through  trade  channels. 
In  the  countries  of  origin  they  are  usually  not  nearly  so  injurious,  often 
not  requiring  control  mea.sures,  and  this  is  due,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
parasites  that  attack  them.  These  parasites  did  not  accompany  the  pests 
when  they  "became  esta"blished  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the 
latter  were  able  to  increase  to  destractive  levels.  Biological  control, 
when  successful,  is  the  most  economical  method,  as  the  first  cost  is 
usually  the  only  cost,  and  treatment  annually,  or  several  times  each  year, 
as  in  chemical  and  mechanical  control,  is  unnecessary. 

General  ~olan;  To  maintain  field  stations  abroad  for  the  study  and  importation 
of  parasites  of  crop  pests,  and  a  domestic  receiving  station  at  which  the 
material  is  handled  und^r  quarantine  conditions  tmtil  released,  for  coloni¬ 
zation,  Tv.io  foreign  stations  are  now  in  operation,  one  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  hsjidling  work  throughout  South  America,  and  another  at  Yokohama, 
Japan,  The  latter  is  being  closed  because  of  difficulties  encountered  in 
conducting  work  in  Japan,  and  it  is  planned  to  undertake  investigations 
in  Australia  and  Hew  Zealand,  Shipments  of  parasites  are  also  obtained 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with  foreign  organizations,  and  in  return, 
shipments  of  American  parasites  are  forwarded  to  them,  A  parasite  re¬ 
ceiving  station  is  maintained  at  Hoboken,  Hew  Jersey,  v/here  parasite 
material  may  be  received  under  quarantine  conditions,  reared  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  made  available  for  colonization. 

*  The  insects  for  which  natural  enemies  are  sought  attack  a  wide  variety 
of  cropso  The  expenses  connected  with  parasite  importation,  othei  "chan 
recurring  ones  of  an  administrative  nature,  are  provided  for  f rom 
appropriations  made  for  studies  on  the  particular  pests. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  urogram:  The  finding  of  species  of  para¬ 
sites  of  the  Comstock  mealybug,  a  pest  of  apple,  in  Japan  and  their  im¬ 
portation  during  the  past  two  years,  has  resulted  in  the  establishjnent 
of  the  tv/o  most  important  ones,  and  there  is  already  evidence  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  control  in  orchards  in  "Virginia,  The  surveys  in 
South  America,  began  in  1940,  have  revealed  nev/  and  important  parasites 
of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  pink  bollworm,  cotton  stainers,  sugar-cane 
moth  borer,  bean  beetle  and  corn  earwom,  and  these  are  now  being  imported 
and  colonized.  The  proposed  investigations  in  Australia  and  Hew  Zealand 
are  directed  mainly  towards  finding  parasites  of  the  sugar-cane  moth  borer, 
white-fringed  beetle,  white  grubs,  cotton  stainers,  bean  beetle  and  citras 
scale  insects. 

During  1941  approximately  50  shipments  of  parasite  material,  containing 
nearly  half  a  million  parasites,  were  received  from  abroad,  passed  through 
quarantine  and  distributed  to  the  domestic  field  stations. 
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(u)  COmOL  INVESTIGATIONS 
Appropriation  Act,  1943,  plus  $695 


supplemental  for  within-grade 

promotions .  $73,213 

Budget  estimate,  1943 .  66 ,585 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds...  7,518 

Additional  for  administrative 
promotions .  +  890 

Net  decrease .  -6 ,628 


Project  Statement 


Pro  j  ects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Control  Investigations 

2.  Net  cost  of  within- 

$72,068 

$72,518 

$65,000 

-$7,518  (l) 

grade  promotions . 

_  _ 

•'695 

1,585 

+  890 

Unobligated  balance. . . 

450 

_  „ 

_  _ 

^  - 

Total  Appropriation 

72,518 

73,213 

66,535 

—6,628 

DEGBSASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $7,518  in  this  item  for  1943  contemplates 
a  curtailment  in  activities  on  the  physiology  and  toxicology  of  insects,  in  the 
development  of  nev7  insecticides,  and  a  further  reduction  on  the  testing  of  new 
i u  S  'ecticides  and  fu.migants.  This  vjill  reduce  laboratory  work  being  done  at 
beltsville,  Maryland  and  Tanford,  Florida,  will  result  in  the  dropping  of  one 
clerical  position  in  Washington  and  the  curtailment  of  expenditures  for  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment. 


■.vOSK  UNDER  THIS  ABPROPRIATION 

Ob j ect ivet  To  find  more  economical  and  more  efficient  materials  for  the  control 
o  of  insect  pests,  to  develop  machinery  and  methods  for  the  cheaper  application 
of  insecticides,  and  to  work  out  methods  of  disinfecting  commodities  under 
plant  quarantine  regulations  so  that  they  can  move  freely  and  safely  in 
commerce , 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  development  of  insecticides  and  in¬ 
secticidal  treatments  for  crops  and  other  commodities  for  the  destruction 
of  insects  is  an  important  phase  in  the  production  and  storage  of  plants 
and  plant  products  and  for  the  treatment  of  commodities  under  quarantine 
regulation  so  that  they  can  be  moved  from  infested  to  unifested  regions 
without  danger  of  disseminating  the  pest. 
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There  is  need  for  new  insecticides  to  take  the  place  of  those  leaving 
harmful  residues  when  applied  to  edihle  portions  of  plants  or  where t he 
basic  materials  are  widely  used  in  Defense  work  or  which  are  of  foreign 
origin  and  therefore  difflcu.lt  to  obtain,  or  for  important  insect  pests 
for  xifhich  no  satisfactory  insecticide  is  now  available. 

More  efficient  and  economical  methods  for  the  application  of  insecticides 
and  insecticidal  treatments  are  needed  to  decrease  the  cost  and  allo\v 
wider  application  where  the  margin  of  profit  in  crops  is  narrow. 

This  problem  necessarily  relates  to  much  of  the  research,  control  and 
quarantine  enforcement  v;ork  of  the  Bureau,  and  may  cut  across  crop  and 
divisional  lines.  In'^such  cases  the  work  is  closely  coordinated  with 
that  done  by  other  units. 

General  plan;  The  work  on  insecticides  is  largely  laboratory  investigations 
on  the  physiology  of  insecticidal  action  and  tests  of  promising  compounds 
against  10  or  15  insects  of  economic  importance,  and  tests  on  (ffi'op  plants*'^-'..  » 
Work  on  methods  of  applying  insecticides  is  both  shrp  and  field  work. 

The  development  of  treatments  for  commodities  subject  to  Federal  and 
State  quarantines  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  and  field  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  divisions  of  this  Bureau,  or  with  State  or  private 
agencies . 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  Approximately  2,500  tests  were 
made  on  200  or  more  synthetic  compounds  as  stomach  poisons  during  thd 
year.  Eighty-eight  of  these  compounds  are  new.  Of  the  1,200  compounds 
tested  in  one  of  our  laboratories  in  the  last  four  years,  24  were 
effective  against  all  of  the  6  to  11  species  of  insects  upon  which  they 
v;ere  tested.  Eighty  others  were  effective  against  3  out  of  5  insects. 
Preliminary  work  has  been  completed  on  four  of  these  compounds  and  they 
are  being  tested  as  insecticides  by  other  Divisions,  and  work  is  under¬ 
way  on  the  promising  other  compounds. 

Work  was  carried  on  v/ith  Freon  (dichloro-difluoromethans)  as  a  carrier 
and  dispersing  agent  for  insecticidal  aerosols  of  pyrethram.  This 
mixture  is  non-staining,  non-poisonous  to  human  beings,  non-inflammable, 
easily  applied,  and  is  effective  against  certain  types  of  household 
insects,  particularly  flies,  cockroaches,  and  mosquitoes .  It  offers 
excellent  commercial  possibilities  as  it  is  cheap  and  convenient  to 
handle.  A  number  of  other  insecticides  are  being  tested  as  aerosols 
alone  and  in  combination. 

The  discovery  that  the  addition  of  sesame  oil  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  pyrethrum  to  houseflies  and  some  other  household  insects  from  2  to  3 
times  la  s  stimulated  efforts  to  find  other  activators  that  will  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  high-priced  insecticides. 
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Methods  for  applying  insecticides  in  an  aif-hlended  mixture  from  an 
autogiro  were  tested  vfith  a  niimher  of  insecticides  other  than  lead 
arsenate  and  oil*  They  were  distributed  very  satisfactorily.  Approxi¬ 
mately  600  acres  of  m.ountainous  forest  land  were  treated  with  air-hlended 
lead  arsenate  and  oil  this  season  in  a  commercial  application  for  the 
control  of  gypsy  moth,  ^ost  of  application  hy  this  method  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $6.00  per  acre  less  than  the  usual  method  of  spraying  for  this 
insect.  It  is  planned  to  continue  the  exrperimsnts  vrith  other  types  of 
insecticides  and  on  other  crops. 

A  study  on  the  comparative  efficiency  of  five  different  methods  of 
vaporizing  nicotine  for  greenhouse  fumigation  was  completed.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  application  of  nicotine  as  an  aerosol  and  with  the  addition 
of  certain  activators  is  much  more  effective  in  controlling  insect  pests. 
This  study  is  being  continued. 

Work  was  completed  on  developing  farigatiot  treatments  with  laethyl 
bromide  for  the  oriental  fruit  moth.  Shipments  of  nursery  stock  fumigated 
in  the  Middle  West  and  shipped  to  western  States  amounted  to  more  than 
$100,000  during  the  past  season.  The  quantity  of  nursery  stock  shipped 
promises  to  increase  as  fumigation  facilities  are  installed  at  more 
nurseries. 

Work  was  completed  on  a  method  of  fiamigation  of  white  potatoes  for 

the  tuber  moth  during  the  last  season  and  applied  commercially  this  fall. 

At  the  request  of  the  Western  Plant  Board,  another  method  was  developed 
for  the  fumigation  of  vetch  seed  with  a  dosage  of  one  pound  of  methyl 
bromide  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  vfnich  reduces  the  cost  of  the  fumigant 
one-half,  but  requires  a  longer  exposure  than  the  previously  authorized 
method. 

The  completion  of  these  phases  of  the  ^-'ork  allows  the  taking  up  of  other 
projects  along  similar  lines,  such  as  the  vjorking  out  of  a  treatment 
for  the  Parlatoria  scale,  the  development  of  a  treatment  for  the  apple 
root  aphid  and  for  elm  scale,  which  are  under  quarantine  regulation. 

There  is  a  demand  by  quarantine  officers  and  shippers  for  work  on  other 
projects  of  a  similar  nature  and  they  vull  be  taken  up  as  time  and  funds 
permit. 

In  the  work  on  \A/hite- fringed  beetle  two  methods  were  developed  for  killing 
all  stages  of  the  beetle  in  soil  to  a  depth  of  34  inches  and  are  available 
as  methods  of  eradication.  Two  treatments  were  developed  for  nursery 
stock  in  soil;  (l)  Vacuum  fumigation;  and  (s)  modification  of  existing 
dosage  schedules  for  methyl  bromide  solution.  These  facilitate  the 
movement  of  nursery  stock.  Work  is  being  continued  on  developing  treat¬ 
ments  for  commodities  such  as  bulbs,  white  potatoes ,  sweetpotatoes ,  and 
hay,  to  permit  movement  from  regulated  areas;  and  on  treating  large-sized 
soil  masses  on  nursery  stock  so  as  to  permit  the  movement  of  large  trees 
from  nurseri^-s  now  under  quarantine  or  in  close  proximity  to  quarantined 
areas  and  which  may  be  under  regulation  in  the  near  future. 
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(v)  IHS1C:1C1D2  A2t)  FJNGICIDE  IMESTIGATI02S 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1115  supplemental 


for  within-grade  promotions .  $131,115 

Budget  Estimate,  1943 .  122 , 915 


Change  from  1942; 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds .  -10,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  -f  LI  ,800 

Net  decrease . .  -  82,000 


PHOJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  s 

1941 

1942 

( es  timated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Chemical  investigations 

on  insecticides . 

2.  Net  cost  of  vathin-grade 

promot  tons . 

Unobligated  balance . . 

Total  appropriation.... 

$124,596 

404 

$130,000 

$120,000 

_2,915 

-$io,oooU) 

+  1,800 

125,000 

151,115 

123,915 

-8 , 200 

BEGKHllSE 


(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  ■■plO.OOO  in  this  item  contemplates 
the  discontinuance  of  library  research  work  on  insecticides  of  vegetable 
origin  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  services  of  a  chemist  engaged  in 
investigations  on  accessory  materials  for  use  with  insecticides.  These 
activities  are  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Beltsville,  Maryland  station, 
the  work  of  which  will  be  curtailed  to  that  extent. 


b’OHK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective;  To  improve  the  chemical  materials  employed  in  controlling  insect 
pests  and  to  develop  new  ones  in  order  to  increase  the  return  to  the  farm 
by  providing  better  and  cheaper  materials  for  chemical  control  of  agricultural 
pests,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  agricultural  production  and  improving  its 
quality. 


The  problem  and  its  significance;  Insecticides  are  necessary  for  the  control 
of  the  many  kinds  of  destructive  insects  in  the  United  States.  The  damage 
caused  by  these  insects  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  $2,000,000,000 
yearly,  a  loss  which  v;ould  be  much  greater  if  insecticides  were  not  used. 
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The  retail  value  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  sold  annually  in  the  United 
Statbes  is  estimated  to  lie  hetUeen  lOO  and  200  million  dollars.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  insecticides  that  are  cheaper  and  more  effective  as  well  as 
non-toxic  to  man  and  the  higher  animals. 

The  defense  prograjn  has  created  an  acute  shortage  of  many  of  the  materials 
used  in  making  insecticides  and  fungicides,  especially  antimony,  copper, 
sine,  mercury,  chlorine,  cresylic  acid,  and  formaldehyde.  Intensive 
research  is  imperative  to  find  substitutes  for  these  materials. 

General  plan;  The  work  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  experiments 
carried  out  in  close  cooperation  vuth  other  research  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Bntomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  ITew  organic  compounds  have  been 
synthesised  and  some  of  these  appear  promising  as  substitutes  for  imported 
pyrethrum  flowers  and  derris  root,  supplies  of  which  may  be  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  or  entirely  cut  off  if  i\^ar  in  the  Pacific  develops. 

New  fumigants  to  take  the  place  of  the  chlorinated  products,  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  ethylene  di chloride,  ahich  are  scarce  because  of  a 
shortage  of  chlorine,  have  given  promising  results  in  tests  against 
weevils  in  grain. 

The  Chinese  plant.  Tripterygium,  vjhich  grov;s  vrell  in  the  United  States, 
was  found  to  contain  the  most  toxic  material  yeb  tested  against  codling 
moth  larvae. 

An  entirely  new  method  of  distributing  insecticides  has  been  developed. 

This  consists  in  dissolving  the  toxic  material  in  a  gas,  liquefied  under 
pressure  in  a  cylinder.  Upon  releasing  the  pressure,  the  solvent 
vaporizes,  leaving  the  insecticide  in  finely  divided  form  suspended  in  air. 

Organic  compounds  of  domestic  origin  have  been  found  to  be  acceptable 
substitutes  for  the  sesamin  from  sesame  oil,  which  is  imported  from  British 
India.  Sesamin  and  related  compounds  when  added  to  pyrethrum  extracts 
greatly  enhance  their  value.  This  discovery  makes  possible  the  substitution 
of  a  domestic  plant  constituent  in  part  for  p^'^rethrum  flowers,  of  which  from 
15  to  20  million  pounds  are  imported  annually. 

The  insecticidal  alkaloid  nornicotine,  formerly  a  laboratory  curiosity, 

was  found  in  a  Maryland  tobacco,  a  discovery  that  can  be  utilized  commercially. 

New  methods  of  analysis  that  are  more  accurate  and  less  time-consuming  than 
former  methods  were  developed  for  nicotine  in  tobacco,  the  pyrethrins  in 
pyrethrum  flowers,  geraniol.  sodium  arsenite,  tartar  emetic  and  many  other 
materials.  Tnese  methods  v/ill  not  only  aid  in  the  handling  of  the  large 
number  of  analyses  made  for  the  several  divisions  of  this  Bureau,  but  will 
help  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  householder  in  securing 
insecticides  of  high  quality. 

Work  was  done  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  analyzing  products  designed  to  combalt 
termites,  flies,  mosquitoes,  roaches  and  other  insects. 
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ew)  THA1:1SIT  IFSPECTIOi^ 

Appropriat ioh  Act,  1942,  plus  $660  supplemental 

for  wi thin-grade  promotions .  $44,719 

Budget  estimate,  1943 .  41 , 255 

Change  from  1942; 

Net  reduction  in  working  fund .  -  4,059 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions..,,  +575 

Net  decrease .  -  3,484 


Project  Statement 


Project  s 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Transit  inspection . . 

$43,966 

$44,059 

$40 , 000 

-$4, 059(1) 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions . 

660 

1,235 

+  575 

Unobligated  balance . 

73 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation 

44,059 

44,719 

41 , 235 

-3,484 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $4,059  in  this  item  for  1943 
contemplates  the  discontinuance  of  transit  inspection  activities  at  St, 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  services  of  2  professional  employees 
\cill  he  discontinued. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  inspect  in  t  ransit  or  otherwise  plants,  plant  products  and 
other  materials  or  articles  regulated  hy  Federal  plant  quarantine,  and 
intercept  and  disuose  of  those  being  transported  in  violation  thereof, 
to  assure  compliance  of  quarantine  issued  to  protect  uninfested  sections 
from  plant  pests  injurious  to  agriculture. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Various  quarantines  and  regulatory  orders 
are  issued  by  the  Department  to  prevent  the  spread  of  injurous  pests 
such  as  the  white-fringed  beetle,  the  pink  bol2.worm  of  cotton,  Dutch  elm 
disease,  white  pine  blister  rust,  Japanese  beetle,  and  gj’psy  moth.  The 
effective  enforcement  of  these  quarantines  is  of  groat  importance  and 
requires  that  inspections  be  made  outside  the  regulated  areas  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  serve  as  an  additional  line  of  defense  to  the  inspection  and 
cortifiGation  work  done  tbt<ro.i  Approximately  95')o  of  interstate  shipments 
by  common  carrier  is  systematically  routed  through  established  and 
strategically  located  transportation  centers.  Inspectors  located  at 
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such  points,  through  cooperation  of  employees  of  the  common  carrier  and 
state  plant  pest  control  officials,  can  examine  and  inspect  the  majority 
of  the  shipments  containing  restricted  material.  Transit  inspection  is 
thus  an  important  second  line  of  quarantine  enforcement,  supplementing 
the  v/ork  done  by  units  within  the  regulated  areas  to  inspect  and  certify 
plants,  plant  products,  and  other  articles  required  by  the  quarantines. 


General  plan;  During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  inspection  was  conducted  at 
22  transportation  centers,  8  of  which  were  operated  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

The  inspection  force  consisted  of  19  permanent  and  20  part-time  inspec¬ 
tors,  and,  in  addition,  11  collaborators  vrere  assigned  to  assist  in  the  vrork 
by  tb®  co’operating  sta.tes.  Material  assistance  is  given  inspectors,  by 

-t-he  cooperatiop  pfvseveral  thousand ,raaii,  express,  .and  freight  em-  ^ 
;gioyees‘^who  waocn  for  snipmoiits  oi  rustricteu  raacenalo,  segregate .  and 

nold  them  for  examination  by  the  inspectors.  State  cooperative  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  were  $20,900. 


Assignments  are  frequently  changed,  new  stations  opened  or  eld 
ones  discontinued  to  meet  the  inspection  requirements  occasioned  by 
changes  in  quarantines  or  in  regulated  areas. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  During  1920,  the  first  year  transit 
inspection  was  conducted,  12  out  of  each  1,000  shipments  inspected  were 
found  to  be  moving  in  violation  of  quarantine  regulations,  v/hile  in  1941 
this  ratio  was  only  approximately  2  per  1,000  shipments.  This  illustrates 
the  effectiveness  of  transit  inspection  in  educating  the  public  to 
quarantine  requirements  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  work.  Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  1,500,000  shipments  inspected  during 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  2,839  violations  of  the  9  Federal  domestic  plant 
quarantines  were  intercepted,  with  destinations  in  48  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Canada.  In  addition,  1,640  shipments  were  found  to  be 
moving  in  apparent  violation  of  state  pest  control  and  nursery  certification 
requirements , 


During  recent  years  transit  inspectors  have  intercepted  a  number  of  shipments 
in  transit  infested  or  infected  with  such  injurious  pests  as  gypsy  moth, 

'  Japanese  beetle,  the  European  corn  borer  and  white  pine  blister  rust.  If 

such  shipments  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  destinations,  it  is  probable 
that  new  centers  of  infestation  or  infection  might  have  become  established. 


(x)  F0H?JCtH  PLAUT  qUARANTll^S 
Appropriation  Act.  1942,  plus  $5j87(}  supplemental 


for  wlthin-gra'-’e  promotions . $695,870 

Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 

Appropriation  Act,  1942... .  1 1 , 500 

Total  available,  1942,,, .  707,3^0 

Budget  estimate,  1943 .  731.065 

Change  from  1942; 

Increase  in  working  funds .  +14,765 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  +  8,930 

Total  iiicrease .  23,695 


PROJECT  CTATSIiBNT 


Project 

1941 

,  1942  , 

' estimated; 

1943 

f  estigiated) 

Increase  oi 
decrease 

1.  Import  and  permit  service  for 
issuance  of  permits  for  the 
importation  of  plants  and 
plant  products  to  comply  ^^rith 
plant  quarantines . 

$57,883 

$58,348 

- 

$58,348 

2.  Inspection  at  ports  of  entry 
of  plants  and  plant  products 
regulated  by  plant  quarantines. 

637,849 

643,152 

657,917 

.$14,765(1) 

3.  Net  cost  of  within-grade  pro¬ 
motions  0  . . . 

5,870 

14,800 

+  8,930 

Unobligated  balance . 

.'2.268 

—  « 

—  « 

—  — 

Total  a-ouropriation . 

698,000 

707,370 

731,065 

+23,695 

(l)  An  increase  in  working  funds 

INCPBiASS 

of  $14,765 

in  this  item 

for  1943  is 

requested 

for  the  project  Inspe ctlcn  at  Ports  of  Bntr./  of  Plants  and  Plant  Products 
Regulated  by  Plant  Quarantines", 

Objectives  (a)  To  provide  for  the  continuance  during  the  full  fiscal  year 
1943  of  special  activities  carried  on  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1942  under  special  supplemental  appropriation  for  National 
Defense,  (b)  To  provide  for  increasing  inspection  at  eastern  ports  to 
meet  situations  arising  from  the  international  situation. 

The  -problem  and  its  significance;  (a)  Both  the  volume  and  complication  of 
port  inspection  work  in  certain  areas  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
direct  impact  of  the  National  Defense  program.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Norfolk  on  the 
Mainland,  where  there  have  been  exceedingly  heavy  demands  for  inspection 
of  Army  transports,  Naval  vessels.  Army  and  Navy  airplanes,  and  parcel 
post  mailed  in  the  insular  possessions.  This  work  assumed  such  proportions 
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during  the  current  fiscal  year  as  to  "bring  hhout  a  suj3plemehtal  appro¬ 
priation  of  $11*500  and  it  v/ill  be  necesdary  to  continue  the  work  on  at 
least  the  same  Scdle  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1943,  (b)  While  the 

problems  of  regalar  per;;  inspection  work  have  become  increasingly  acute, 
there  are  developments  resui^lrig  indirectly  from  the  international  situation 
which  will  materially  increase  the  work  in  the  fiscal  year  1943.  Even 
in  ports  which  are  not  ITaval  bases  there  are  frequent  unannounced  arrivals 
of  Army  and  Wavy  vessels  and  farther  complications  are  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  inspecting  large  numbers  of  vessels  arriving  in  convoys  from 
abroad  and  also  the  increased  inspection  load  on  certain  plant  products 
imported  from  foreign  countries  reQ_uired  for  National  Defense  purposes. 

To  transfer  the  necessary  nmnbsr  of  insoectors  from  other  locations  to 
the  ports  where  this  situation  is  most  urgent  would  weaken  the  essential 
plant  quarantine  protection  against  the  inti’oduction  into  this  counti’y 
of  injurious  plant  pests. 

Plan  of  work  and  financial  requirements;  (a)  Additional  employees  placed 
at  points  which  will  be  indicated  to  the  committee  at  the  hearing  during 
the  last  eight  months  of  fiscal  year  1942  wi],l  be  continued  through¬ 
out  the  fiscal  year  1943.  There  are  seven  such  inspectors,  (b)  One 
additional  'will . be  added  to  the  staff  at  another  point  and  three 

at  another  point ,  It  rill  also  be  necessai’y  to  purchase  a  certain  amount 
of  supplies  and  materials  incident  to  the  increase^iinspection  work. 

WOEK  UilDER  THIS  APFHOPILI ATIOH 

Objective;  To  protect  agriculture  by  administering  plant  quarantines  and 
regulatory  orders,  issued  under*  the  Insect  Pest  Act  of  1905  and  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  1912,  as  amended,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  insect 
pests  and,  p^.anT,  diseases  from  foreign  countries,  pirerto  Rico  auvi  Hawaii 
and  control  and  safeguard  the  entry  of  plants,  plant  products  and  other 
articles  which  may  carry  such  pests. 

The  problem  and  its  si  :^gni  f  j.  canco;  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
annual  loss  from  introduced  foreign  insect  pests  of  plants  and  plant 
products  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  $1,500,000,000.  Wev/  more  than 
ever  before  it  is  .imperative  that  agriculture  be  protected  from  plant 
pests  in  order  that  the  United  vOtates  may  supply  not  only  its  own  needs, 
but  the  needs  of  the  democracies  in  the  current  war  effort.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  an  adequate  production  of  plants  and  plant  products  for 
food,  constraction,  and  other  purposes  during  the  period  of  vrar,  it  is 
vital  that  ev^ry  ef:'ort  be  made  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  additionaiL  foreign  plant  pests  which  could  impede  the 
present  production  of  such  supplies,  or  in  the  post-war  adjustment  period 
seriously  jeopardize  and  lia.ndicap  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

World  commerce  has  been  disrupted  by  the  war,  causing  some  current  de¬ 
creases  in  commercial  maritime  communication  v/ith  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
and  increases  in  commerce  in  the  Westex^n  HcmispherS|.  The  war  has 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  problems  of  foreign  plant  quarantine 


enforeement  through  the  substitution,  for  normal  commercial  commerce,  of 
abnormal  lend-lease  commerce  and  the  movement  of  the  ships  and  air¬ 
craft,  troops,  an,d  supx'>lies  ,of  the  aimed  forces.  The  exigencies  of  the 
latter  movements  create  a  set  of  proolems  peculiar  to  the  situation 
which  necessitate  intensive  supervision  of  the  personnel  and  work,  and 
■eenstaht  ad'J^iKtkonb- of  emphasis  to  meet  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  occurring 

from  day  to  day. 

Receipts;  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  receipts  of  $16,000  resulted  from, 
the  fee  of  $4«00  a  car  charged  for  fumigating  railroad  cars  entering 
this  country  from  Mexico,  l-his  fumigation  is  required  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  introduction  of  insects  attacking  cotton.  Estimated  receipts 
from  this  source  in  1942  are  $16,500. 

General  plan;  Under  the  Plant  Ciu.a  ran  tine  Act  most  kinds  of  plant  propaga¬ 
ting  materials,  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton  lint  and  related  products, 
cereals,  etc.,  may  be  imported  only  under  permit,  subject  to  inspection, 
and  in  some  instances  supervised  disinfection,  sterilization,  etc.,  at 
the  ports  of  entry.  Permits  to  icquort  serve  to  bring  the  importations 
to  the  attention  of  the  plant  quarantine  inspectors  \vho  are  located  in 
the  principal  maritime,  and  Canadian  and  Mexican  Border  ports  of  entry 
who,  in  cocpeTotion  with  Customs,  inspect  -vesoels,  trains,  and  aircraft 
from  foreign  countries ,  their  stores  and  passengers'  and  crews^  quarters, 
passengers’  baggage,  cargo,  and  with  the  further-  cooperation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  mail,  fcr  the  presence  of  in.jurious  plant  pests 
or  the  means  of  canrjing  such  pests,  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  tte  move¬ 
ment  of  cert  ain  plants  and  plant  products  to  tie  mainland  is  supervised, 
and  certain  products  are  treated  under  supervision,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  movement  of  injurious  pests  with  these  products.  The  work  is 
organized  urher  two  general  headings,  Import  arid  Pemit.  and  Port  In¬ 
spection,  ao.d  is  conducted  at  a  cost  of  less  than  i/pOOO  of  the  estii^ted 
annual  loss  from  introduc'd  insect  -pes:s  alone. 

Daring  the  fiscal  yes-v  1942,  cooperation  from  States  and  Territories 
•  amounted  to  $157,325,  the  major  contzlbution  being  from  Califo-rnia  and 
j  Florida. 

I  T. 

Exam.ples  of  p regress  and  current  programs ; 

■'  I inpo'x- 1  and  P e ric j  t ;  Emphasis  in  recent  years  has  been  on  the  simplification 
;  of  -permi'G  procedures  to  facilitate  the  prompt  inspection  of  importations 
i  by  bringing  each  entry  promptly  to  tlie  attention  of  the  inspectors.  There 
I  is  a  continual  review  of  the  plant  o^-aarantines  and  the  supplemental 
I  regulations  in  order  that  tney  may  be  revised  to  meet  changing  world 
,  conditions  that  directly  affect  the  risk  of  introducing  injurious  insects 
I  and  plant  diseases  into  the  United  States.  Concurrently,  with  the  purely 
routine  procedures  of  permit  issuance,  there  is  the  identification  of 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  intercepted  in  the  ports  of  entry  on 
I'  foreign  plant  m.aterial  actually  brought  to  this  country,  and  the  indexing, 

!  filing,  and  analysis  of  the  pest  risk  inform.ation  accumulated  through  these 
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interceptions,  supplemented  by  a  limited  amount  of  similaninformation 
gleamed  from  world  literature.  This  information  is  then  utilized  as  a 
basis  for  decisions  on  requests  for  permits  for  certain  importations,  for 
drafting  instructions  to  inspectors  concerning  specific  importations,  and 
for  training  the  inspectors  in  order  that  the  Bureau  may  do  more  and  better 
work  with  the  limited  personnel  available.  The  in-service  training  features  of 
the  work  which  have  had  considerable  emphasis  in  the  past  few  years  are  now 
bearing  fruit  because  of  the  additional  demands  made  upon  the  inspection 
personnel  due  to  national  defense  activities. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  normal  foreign  commerce  with  certain 
countries,  new  problems  are  constantly  arising  in  connection  with  increasing 
commerce  with  other  countries  occasioned  by  the  dislocations  due  to  the  war. 
This  necessitates  a  continual  study  of  the  possibilities  for  safeguarding 
against  pest  risk  in  connection  voth  the  importing  problems  thus  presented, 
which  entails  considerable  correspondence  v/ith  the  public  and  the 
inspection  personnel  concerning  the  regulations  and  the  provisions  for 
importation  thereunder.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  shipments  brought  to 
this  country  without  previous  authorization  may  involve  considerable  delay  and 
unanticipated  expenditures,  with  possible  losses  to  the  importer,  and  the 
preliminary  arrangements  of  permits  and  correspondence  not  only  assist  the 
importer  in  preventing  such  losses,  but  have  the  more  important  functions 
of  arranging  for  entry  under  safeguards  against  unusual  pest  risk  v/hich  these 
importations  so  often  present. 

Port  inspection;  Since  the  inception  of  the  work  in  1913  the  inspection 
force  has  not  been  adequate  to  make  desired  thorrough  inspection  and 
emphasis  during  recent  years  has  been  placed  more  and  more  on  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  personnel  through  training  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  inspection  techniques  and  the  utilization  v;here  practicable  of 
advanced  treating  procedures. 

The  exigencies  of  the  current  war  effort  have  superimposed  upon  ;  the 
normal  problems  of  safeguarding  foreign  arrivals  against  the  introduction 
of  insect  pests,  additional  problems  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any 
reduction  in  normal  foreign  commerce.  In  view  of  the  efforts  being  made 
to  cooperate  fully  vdththe  armed  forces  in  t  he  inspection  of  surface  and 
aircraft  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  such  craft  arriving  at  mainland 
ports  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  also  arriving  at  Hawaii  from  the 
mainland,  supplemental  appropriations  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the 
employment  of  additional  personnel  at  the  ports  under t his  appropriation 
and  the  appropriation  for  Certification  of  Exports, 

The  arrival  of  vessels  in  ballast  from  Englamd  creates  a  problem,  lest 
this  country  also  become  the  haven  for  injurious  insects  which  may 
be  carried  in  such  ballast.  The  arrival  of  vessels  in  large  convoys  rather 
than  in  the  normal  steady  flow  creates  serious  personnel  problems  because 
of  the  lack  of  inspectors  sufficient  to  handle  the  work  at  such  peak 
periods.  Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  from  Australia,  prohibited  importation 
on  account  of  the  flag  smut  disease,  i6  temporarily  stored  and  transshipped 
at  American  ports,  under  safeguards,  to  England,  Unusually  large  quantities 
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of  cotton  fiber  are  imported  subject  to  supervised  disinfection.  Increased 
trafficivith  Mexico  occasioned  by  defense  activities  requires  the  inspection 
of  many  additional  freight  cars  and  the  fumigation  of  increased  numbers  of 
cars  contaminated  with  cottonseed  to  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  the 
pink  bollworm  into  the  cotton  growing  areas  of  the  country.  Vessels  of 
friendly  nations  arriving  for  repairs  present  problems  with  respect  to  stores, 
such  as  one  warship  with  400  cases  of  citrus  fruit  from  a  country  where 
Mediterranean  fruit-fly  occurs.  The  greatly  increased  numbers  of  commercial 
airplanes  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  and  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
at  mainland  ports  presents  the  problem  of  having  inspectors  available  f'^r 
assignment  to  these  arrivals. 


(y)  C3RTI FI  CATION  OF  EXPORTS 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $225  supplemental 


for  v;ithin-grade  promotions .  $32,087 

Budget  estimate,  1943 . .  30,710 


Change  from  1942; 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds .  1,862 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  485 

Net  decrease .  -  1,377 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Certification  of  exports..., 

2.  Net  cost  of  v/ithin-grade 

$31 ,646 

$31,862 

$30,000 

-$1,862(1) 

promotions . . . 

-  - 

225 

710 

485 

Unobligated  balance . 

216 

-  - 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  appropriation . 

31,862 

32,087 

30,710 

-  1,377 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  ^1,862  in  this  item  for  1943  contemplates 
the  curtailment  of  activities  at  New  York.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  a 
considerable  part  of  the  work,  however,  can  be  carried  on  by  port  inspectors 
operating  under  the  appropriation  for  Foreign  Plant  Quarantines. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  inspect  and  certify  shipments  of  plants  and  plant  products 
offered  for  export  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  with  respect  to  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  plant  diseases  of  the  foreign  countries  of  destination, 
thus  enabling  exporters  to  comply  with  conditions  of  importation  into 
such  countries  without  xvhich  the  importations  would  be  prohibited. 
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The  problem  and  its  significejics;  In  recent  years  many  foreign  countries 
have  imposed  additional  requirements  governing  importations  of  plants  and 
plant  products  and  have  increased  their  enforcement  of  existing  sanitary 
requirements.  The  growers  and  exporters  of  this  country  have  faced  loss 
of  markets  without  strict  inspection  and  adequate  certification  of  their 
exports  of  plant  materials.  Under  the  protrisions  which  have  been  made 
annually  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  commenc¬ 
ing  in  1927,  this  activity  has  enabled  the  growers  and  exporters  to  meet 
these  requirements  and  save  their  markets  if  the  conditions  of  their 
shipments  warranted  the  required  certification.  With  the  closing  of 
markets  in  war- ridden  Surope,  exporters  are  seeking  new  outlets  for 
their  surpluses  and  this  service  now  becomes  an  even  greater  aid  to 
them  in  shipping  products  which  will  satisfy  the  entry  restrictions 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  new  markets  are  located. 

Receipts;  Receipts  in  the  amount  of  $3,925  were  collected  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941.  The  ^00  fee  charged  for  each  certificate  issued 
was  not  collected  from  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 

Geneaiil  plan;  This  work  is  performed  largely  in  conjunction  with  port 
inspection  activities  under  the  appropriation  for  Foreign  Plant  Quar¬ 
antines,  since  export  certificates  may  be  issued  at  any  of  the  various 
ports  where  plant  quarantine  inspectors  are  stationed.  The  work  is  se 
organized  that  State-Federal  inspection  personnel  operating  under  the 
Apple  and  Pear  Export  Act,  enforced  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  assist  in  the  inspection  at  shipping  point  of  apples  and  pears 
in  order  that  they  may  also  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the 
countries  of  destination.  Such  sanitary  shipping-point  inspection  is 
supervised  by  designated  employees  of  this  Bureau  during  the  shipping 
season. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  program;  Most  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  United  States  has  leased  defense  bases  maintain  and  enforce  plant 
quarantine  import  restrictions.  The  V/ar  and  Navy  Departments  have  evi¬ 
denced  a  desire  to  observe  the  regulations  of  those  countries  when 
shipping  food  and  other  supplies  to  those  bases.  To  meet  the  emergency 
demands  for  the  inspection  of  these  supplies  at  the  port  of  embarkation, 
special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  phase  of  the  work  and  some 
supplementary  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  employment  of  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  under  this  appropriation  and  the  appropriation  for 
Foreign  Plant  Quarantines, 

Studies  are  being  made  with  a  view  to  perfecting  a  procedure  whereby 
State  nursery  inspection  agencies,  if  they  so  desire,  may  cooperate 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  shippers  within  those  Spates  in  making  the 
inspections  neces&ary  for  Federal  certification  of  shipments  which  such 
Federal  certification  is  required  by  the  foreign  country  of  destination. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  there  was  a  marked  decline 
in  export  shipments,  particularly  in  certain  fruits.  New  foreign  markets 
are  being  found  and  present  indications  point  toward  a  large  increase  in 
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the  mim'ber  of  shipments  exported  in  1942  as  compared  with  1941*  vhich 
will  consist  of  nearly  twice  the  n-umher  of  containers. 

(z)  CONTROL  OF  MRGENCY  OUTBREAKS  OF 
INSECT  PESTS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES 

During  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942  an  appropriation  of  $2,225,000  was 
made  available  as  follows: 

First  Deficiency  Act ,  1941,  approved  April  1,  1941... . $2,225,000 

Of  the  amount  available,  $274,000  v/as  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,951,000  available  for  obligation  during  the  fiscal 
year  1942. 

The  Budget  for  1945  includes  no  request  for  an  appropriation  under  this 
it  em.  It  is  e3p)ected,  however,  tbe  t  an  estimte  of  funds  recluired  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  authorizing  legislation  for  tie  season  of  1942 
v/ill  be  submitted  for  consideration  in  connection  with  a  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation  act.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  information  that  may  be 
assembled  regarding  the  status  of  plant  pests  which  may  occur  in  emergency 
outbreaks,  such  as  grasshoppers.  Mormon  crickets,  chinch  bugs,  etc., 
during  the  season  when  they  are  active  gives  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  an  estimate  of  funds  maj'’  be  m.ade.  Such  information  is  not 
available  until  late  in  the  fell  and  considerably  after  the  time  when 
regular  estimates  are  prepared.  It  is  also  recognized  that  plans  and 
operations  for  the  control  of  incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  plant 
pests  have  to  be  made,  and  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  crop  rather  than 
fiscal  years.  For  effective  work,  funds  that  are  provided  should,  therefore, 
be  available  early  in  the  calendar  year. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

:  Work  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  crop  season 
rather  than  a  fiscal  year.  It  is  therefore  not  practicable  to  report 
on  the  work  done  under  this  item  on  the  basis  of  a  fiscal  year.  The 
following  briefly  summarized  the  activities  which  have  been  conducted  with 
funds  made  available  xmder  the  authorization  for  the  control  of  incipient 
and  emergency  outbreaks  of  plant  pests.  None  of  the  appropriations  made 
under  this  authorization  have  been  carried  in  regular  Acts  providing  fiinds 
for  the  Department. 

Public  Resolution  No.  20,  75th  Congress,  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  control  of  incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  in¬ 
sects  pests  and  plant  diseases,  including  grasshoppers.  Mormon  crickets, 
and  chinchbugs.  It  also  authorized  that  the  funds  appropriated  should 
remain  available  until  expended  and  the  appropriation  of  such  additional 
sums  as  might  be  necessary  to  replenish  the  fund  to  its  original  amount 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

^ i Public  Resolution  No.  81  (75th  Congress)  amended  this  legislation  by 
I  removing  the  limitation  of  $2,000,000  and  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  such  amounts  as  might  be  necessary.  Nine  appropriations  have  been  made 
I  under  these  authorizations,  as  follows;  Two  of  $1,000,000  each,  the  first 


by  fublic  Resolution  Wo.  26,  approved  April  27,  1937,  and  the  second  by 
Public  Resolution  No.  55,  approved  July  17,  1937;  one  of  $2,000,000  by 
Public  Resolution  No.  81,  approved  March  2,  1938;  one  of  $700,000  by  the 
Second  Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year,  1938;  one  of  $3,000,000  by  the  Pirst 
Deficiency  Act,  fiscal  year  1939;  one  of  $1750,000  by  Public  Resolution 
No  22,  approved  June  13,  1939;  one  of  $2,500,000  by  the  First  Deficiency 
Act,  fiscal  year  1940;  one  of  ^800, 000  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Act  for 
the  same  year;  and  one  of  $2,225,000  by  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  1941.  Of  these  appropriations  all  but  the  last  one  have  e^^ired; 
this  remains  available  until  June  30,  1942. 

The  great  part  of  the  funds  provided  by  these  appropriations  have  been 
used  to  enable  the  Department  to  cooperate  vdth  States  in  combating 
widespread  outbreaks  of  grasshoppers.  The  funds  have,  however,  made  it 
possible  to  take  active  measures  on  a  large  scale  against  a  nev/ly  es¬ 
tablished  pest,  the  white-fringed  beetle,  as  well  as  against  the  Mormon 
cricket.  Also,  from  year  to  year,  work  has  been  done  against  other  pests, 
which,  although  less  ividespread,  are  nevertheless  serious  threats 
to  important  agricultural  commodities. 

During  the  1941  field  season,  control  activities  were  carried  on  against 

the  pear  psylla,  the  chinch  bug,  the  mole  cricket,  the  sugar  cane 

mite,  screvjworras,  the  scale  insect  Parlatoila  Chinensia  and  the  Hall  scale. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(Complete  L-areau  statement) 

Direct  Allotments 


Pro.iects 

1  ■'  .  ..  — — 

Allotments 

1  QUI 

Estimated  allot- 
mprit  s  1  Q42 

Estimated  allot- 
lyiprit  w., 1943. 

Special  Research  Fund,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture; 

Digestion  by  leaf-eating 

insects . 

$8,000 

Effect  of  artificial  control 
practices  on  natural  enemies 
of  ins  ect  pests . 

16,500 

15,200„. 

15.700 

Uithin-grade  promotions »rEjet  cost 

«  — 

95 

-  - 

Total,  Special  Research 

Fund . 

24,500 

15,795 

15,700 

Allotment;  Regular  Item  for 

White  Pine  Blister  P-ast  Control; 
Planning,  coordination,  and 
technical  direction  of 
blister  rust  control . 

390,000 

390,000 

390,000 

Blister  rust  quarantine  en¬ 
forcement  . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Cooperative  control  of  blister 
rust  on  Soate  and  private 
forests . 

33,332 

355,000 

Within-grade  promotions , -Net  Cost 

_  _ 

7,560 

-  - 

Total,  White  pine  blister 
rust  control . 

400,000 

490,892 

755,000 

j  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 

I 

Barberry  eradication . 

768,000 

404,999 

Eradication  of  the  Dutch  elm 
’  disease . 

1,668,874 

841,000 

—  ^ 

White  pine  blister  rust  con¬ 
trol . . . 

1,092,189 

566,054 

Control  and  prevention  of 

spread  of  gypsy  moth . 

762,000 

329,000 

Peach  mosaic  control . 

154,480 

58,297 

-  - 

Phony-peach  disease  control . 

163,520 

80,000 

— 

Citrus  canker  eradication . 

75,000 

22,000 

-  - 

Wild  cotton  eradication . 

54,600 

22,000 

— 

General  administrative  expen¬ 
ses  . 

178,150 

84,903 

Total  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts . 

4,916,813 

2,408,253 

-  - 
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Projects 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Removal  and  Reestablishment 
of  Arlington  Farm  (Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine: . 

83,000  * 

Public  V/orks  Administration,  Act  of 
1938  (Allotment  to  Agriculture) 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine... 

1,167 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  (Advance  from 
Commodity  Credit  Cooperation 
Capital  Fund) . 

6,000 

16  ,000 

_  _ 

Total  Supplemental  funds 

(direct  allotments)  . 

.5,430,480 

2,930,940 

770,700 

*  Available  -ontil  93:p©nded 

PASSENGER  CARRYING  YEEIGLSS 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  provides  for  a  decrease  in  member  of 
care  ^estimated  to  be  purchased  from  62  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  45  in  the 
fiscal  year  1943,  The  45  carsto  be  purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  will 
permit  the  replacement  of  this  number  of  vehicles,  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of 
$28,190.  No  new  vehicles  other  than  replacements  are  estim  stod  for  in  1943. 

The  estimated  cost  for  maintenance,  repair  and  operation  for  all  cars  (28?) 
for  1943  is  $67,465;  a  reduction  of  $4,285  from  the  authorized  $71,750 
for  287  cars  in  1942. 

Of  the  45  old  cars  to  be  turned  in,  38  are  of  1938  or  earlier  model,  The 
average  mileage  of  the  machines  to  be  turned  in  xfas  in  excess  of  47,000 
miles  on  August  1,  1941,  and  of  c''ur5?o,  additional  mileage  ’^dll  be  added 
before  the  cars  are  actually  exchanged. 
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WHITE  PIITE  ELISTBR  RUST  COl'TTHOL 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  O'^>560 
supplenental  for  v/ithin-t'^rade 

pronotions  . . .  $1,291,560 


Budn et  e s t ino, t  e ,  1943  . . . . . . .  1,974,000 

Chanpe  fron  1942: 

Increase  in  v/orkin-;^  funds .  +  690,000 

Decrease  for  v/ithin-^rade  pronotions.  >>  7,560 

Het  increase . .  +  682,440 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1942 

1943 

Increase 

Project  s 

1941 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

1.  Planning,  coordination,  and 

technical  direction  of  Blister 
rust  control  through  the 

United  Sta.tes  (Bureau  of 

Entonolopy  and  Plant  Q,uar- 
antine)  . 

$387,895 

$390,000 

$390,000 

2.  Blister  rust  quarantine 

enforcenent  (Bureau  of  Ento- 
nolocy  '^nd  Plant  Qpanantine) . 

9,952 

10,000 

10,000 

3,  Blister  rust  control  operav- 

j  tions  on  the  national 

forests  (Forest  Service)  .... 

643,800 

685,668 

1,044,000 

+$358,332(1) 

4, Blister  rust  control  operas- 

'  tions  on  lands  under  juris- 
diotion  of  Interior  Depa.rt- 
nent  (Department  of 

115,000 

175,000 

+  60,000(2) 

5.  Cooperative  control  of 

Blister  rust  on  State  and 
private  forests  (Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quan- 
antine)  . . . . 

83,332 

355,000 

+271,668(3) 

6*  Ilet  cost  of  within—grade 

— 

7,560 

-  - 

-  7,560 

UnoBligated  Balance  . 

Total  aqrpropria.tion  ...... 

2,353 

—  — 

1,044,000 

1,291,560 

1,974,000 

+  682,440 

IlTCRiE.SES  OR  DECREASES 


j  The  white  pine  "blister  rust  is  a  seriously  destructive  aisease,  tiireatening  to 
^  eventually  kill  all  fine— needled  pines  in  the  United  States,  unless  adequate 
!  control  neasures  are  taken*  The  source  and  no.ture  of  the  disease  a-re  knovni,  and 
!  nethods  developed  for  its  control  are  fully  effective.  The  Budf^et  increases  are 
i  necessary  to  neet  the  needs  of  the  Blister  rust  control  prohlen  on  lands  adiain— 

I  istered  hy  several  of  the  a-pencies  coopera.tinr’  in  the  uniiiea  and  coordinated 
!  control  prOf-ran*  The  white  pine  forests  of  the  United  States  are  puhlicly  and 
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privately  ovmed.  They  are  administered  "by  several  Federal  and  State  a,£;;encies  and 
"by  private  owners.  These  forests  are  int ernin^led  particularly  in  the  West  and 
all  of  then  are  subject  to  attack  by  blister  rust.  The  spread  and  destructive¬ 
ness  of  the  rust  in  forest  areas  is  influenced  by  the  sane  clinatic,  pathological, 
and  host-plant  relationships.  When  these  factors  conbine  to  forn  favorable 
infection  conditions,  the  rust  invades  new  areas  a,nd  causes  additional  pine 
infection  and  increasing  dcniaf^e  in  those  areas  where  it  is  already  established. 

The  rust  is  particularly  destructive  to  youiv;  .growth  v/hich  is  the  basis  of  fut^ore 
crops.  Its  attack  continues  unceasinc-^ly  until  interrupted  by  the  eradication  of 
the  rust- spreading’  crura-nts  oud  gooseberries  in  vdiite  pine  n,reas.  Control  of 
blister  rust  in  the  extensive  forest  o.reas  a,ffected  by  this  disease  requires 
continuous  a,nd  coordinated  application  of  neasures  for  the  era.dicavtion  of 
currants  a.nd  gooseberries  on  v;hite  pine  lands  in  both  public  and  private  ovmer- 
ship,  a  piece  of  work  which  has  been  rreatly  curtailed  as  a,  result  of  dra.stic 

j  reductions  in  available  CCC  and  other  relief  labor* 

I  The  increase  of  $690,000  in  working  funds  in  this  it en  for  1943  consists  of: 

,  (l)  An  increase  of  $358,332  for  blister  rust  control  operations  on  the  national 

[  forests,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  thousands  of  CvCres  of  valuable  yomag 

stands  of  v;esterii  white  a^-nd  sugar  pine  that  caainot  otherwise  be  protected  because 

of  reductions  in  CCC  and  relief  labor. 


Objective:  To  control  v/hite-pine  blister  rust  by  conpleting  initial  Ribes 

(currant  and  gooseberry)  eradication  on  nationa.l  forest  lauds  when  such  control 
work  is  necessary  to  protect  cocraer daily  votuatle  stands  of  white  pines;  to 
follow  up  initial  control  work  v;ith  second  or  subsequent  workings  needed  to 
remove  Ribes  v/hich  have  cone  in  since  initiat  treatment. 


The  problem:  The  imported  vdiite  loine  blister  rust  -  which  kills  native  ilmerican 
species  of  v/hite  pines  -  ha.s  spread  to  most  sections  of  the  country  v/here  v/hite 
pines  are  of  commercial  imp)ortance.  In  the  western  white  pine  region  (the 
inland  Empire)  and  in  the  sugar  pine  region  (California  aud  southern  Oregon)  it 
is  a.  very  serious  threat  to  the  continued  productivity  of  the  national  forests. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plaut  Quarantine  has  develoioed  measures  for  the 
control  of  the  disease,  a.nd  is  responsible  for  control  in  Otate  and  lorivate 
timberlands..  The  program  of  control  on  the  na.tionaR  forests  is  thoroughly 
integrated  vrith  tliat  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  a.nd  Plaut  Qnaorantine.  Close 
field  cooperation  is  maointained  between  the  tv/o  a-gencies  in  surveys  aud 
planning,  as  v/ell  a.s  in  actual  control  operations. 


i 

Jl 
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Control  is  effected  by  eradicatinf;  Rib es  bushes  dthin  and  adjacent  to  v/hite 
pine  stands.  Most  of  the  v/ork  is  done  by  haud  pulling  the  bushes,  although 
chemical  aud  mechanica-1  eradication  are  possible  in  some  situations.  Camps 
must  be  maintained  for  the  lauge  number  of  laborers  required  for  this  work, 
much  of  which  is  done  in  steep,  rugged,  ina.ccessible  a.reas. 

In  the  eastern  and  central  States  m.ost  of  the  control  work  in  the  national 
forests  is  being  ca.rried  out  by  the  CCC,  but  extensive  portions  of  the  control 
area  in  western  national  forests  are  so  rugged  and  remote  that  CCC  camps  cannot 
be  established  and  used  for  the  control  work.  It  is  planned  to  continue  to 
utilize  the  CCC  and  relief  a.gencies  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  but  relief 
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labor  in  these  thinly  populated  areas  is  too  scarce  to  do  the  joh  in 
time.  The  rapid  spread  of  infection  in  Idaho,  and  from  Oregon  into 
California,  necessitates  a  type  of  program  which  those  relief  agencies 
cannot  provide,  if  the  areas  not  yet  initially  worked  are  to  he  protected 
from  disaster. 

Significance ;  Western  white  pine  is  the  most  valuable  component  of  the 

mixed  timber  stands  in  the  Inland  Empire  (eastern  Washington,  northern 
Idaho,  and  western  Montana),  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  sugar  pine 
in  its  natural  range  in  California  and  Oregon,  Both  regions  are  highly  im¬ 
portant  as  sources  of  commercial  timber  supplies  for  the  Nation.  The  lumber 
industry  is  the  backbone  of  local  economy  in  the  Inland  Empire  States  and  in 
the  timbered  regions  of  California  and  Oregon.  Without  the  highly  valuable 
western  white  and  sugar  pines,  commercial  timber  operations  -  and  therefore 
employment  of  thousands  of  v/orkers  in  the  woods  and  in  mills  -  would  be 
economically  impossible  on  the  present  scale.  The  National  Forests  - 
managed  to  supply  a  sustained  yield  of  timber  -  must  be  protected  from  this 
imported  disease  in  order  to  safeguard  present  and  future  timber  supplies 
and  labor  providing  potentialities. 

2,600,000  acres  of  National  Forest  land  in  the  Inland  Empire  and  the 
California-Oregon  sugar  pine  type  must  be  protected  from  the  disease.  The 
disease  is  becoming  more  widespread  each  year  on  unprotected  areas,  and 
cumulatively  increasing  damage  may  be  expected.  One  working  is  not  enough, 
since  new  Ribes  plants  seed  in  following  eradication.  Additional,  subse¬ 
quent  eradication  treatment  must  be  made  on  parts  of  the  control  areas  at 
intervals  to  insure  control.  The  disease  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that 
studies  clearly  show  that  the  job  on  the  National  Forests  must  be  completed 
within  six  years.  Very  grave  losses  of  future  crops  of  white  pines  are 
inevitable  unless  this  is  accomplished.  Present  status  of  the  control  pro- 


gram  is: 

Control  zone 
(acres 

Treated 

initially 

(acres) 

No  initial 
treatment 
( ac  re  s ) 

Treated  seconi 
or  third  time 
(ac  res) 

Western  V-hite  Pine 

1,386,000* * 

1,010,000 

376,000* 

188,000 

Sugar  Pine  Region 

1,214,000 

339,000 

875,000 

165,000 

Total 

2,600,000 

1,349,0001,251,000 

353,000 

*  Includes  43,958  acres  of  mature  stands  on  which  control  is  de¬ 
ferred  until  after  cutting.  This  acreage  is  omitted  in  the  table 
entitled  "Blister  Rust  Program  on  National  Forest  Lands,  F.Y,  1940", 


Thus,  1,251,000  acres  -  nearly  half  of  the  total  area  -  has  not  yet  been 
given  initial  treatment.  The  estimated  remaining  job  of  second  and  third 
Workings  amounts  to  2,534,000  acres. 

Plan  of  work;  Blister  rust  control  measures  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant  Quarantine  are  used  by  the  Forest  Service  on  the  National 
Forests.  Close  contact  is  maintained  with  the  Bureau  in  planning  and 
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accompli shing  the  National  Forest  program^  The  work  consists  of  (1)  sur¬ 
veying  a.nd  mapping  the  areas  where  control  work  is  necessary  "because  of 
the  occurrence  of  Ri'bes  species  in  and  near  stands  of  susceptible  white 
pines  on  areas  of  such  site  quality  and  accessibility  that  control  work  is 
justified  because  of  present  or  future  timber  values,  (2)  systematic 
elimination  of  all  Ribes  plants  within  and  adjacent  to  (usually  within 
900  feet  of)  control  arens,  (3)  checking  the  results  to  make  sure  that 
adequate  control  has  been  accomplished,  and  (4)  reexaminations  followed  by 
repea.t  eradication  of  Ribes  where  needed.  Thus,  by  eliminating  the  alternate 
host,  the  disease  can  be  effectually  controlled. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  pulled  by  laborers  working  in  organ¬ 
ized  crews.  Most  of  the  remaining  work  is  in  rugged  mountainous  country, 
relatively  inaccessible.  Laborers  must  be  housed  in  camps.  Hours  of  labor, 
travel  restrictions,  and  remoteness  of  the  projects  from  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  make  it  impossible  to  accomplish  all  of  the  needed  work  by  the  use  of 
emergency  funds. 


Financial  requirements?  About  84  percent  of  the  requested  increase  will  be 
used  for  wages  and  subsistence  of  temporary  laborers.  Tools,  equipment,  and 


salary  and  expense  of  a  limited  numbe 
required.  This  itemization  follov/s: 

Personnel  (field) 

Permanent ; 

1  P-3  Assoc.  Pa thologi st. . .$3,200 


1  P-1  Jr.  Forester .  2,000 

1  CAF-3  Clerk  .  1,620 

Total  Permanent  .  6,820 

Temporary  labor  .  300 , 000 


$306,820 


of  permanent  employees  will  also  be 
Other  obligations 


Su.pplies  and  Materials . $39,000 

Communication  service  .  1,512 

Travel  .  4,000 

Transportation  of  things .  1,000 

Equipment  .  6,000 

$51,512 


Total  increase  .......  $358,332 

Of  this  increase,  about  $225,000  is  expected  to  be  allotted  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1943  to  the  Inland  Empire  region  of  Idaho,  eastern  Washington,  and 
Montana  for  the  initial  protection  or  reworking  of  from  45,000  to  55,000 
acres  which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached  in  the  Kaniksu,  Coeur  d'Alene, 

St.  Joe,  Clearwater,  Kootenai,  and  Cabinet  National  Forests;  and  the  balance 
of  $133,332  to  cover  from  33,000  to  38,000  acres  in  Sugar  Pine  region  of 
Oregon  and  California,  largely  for  use  in  the  Sierra,  Stanislaus,  Eldorado, 
Plumas,  Las'^en,  Klamath,  Rogue  River,  Umpqua,  and  Siskiyou  National  Forests. 

The  rate  of  spread  of  blister  rust  indicates  that  initial  eradication  will 
need  to  be  finished  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  on  those  western 
white  pine  forest  areas  of  the  Inland  Empire  which  bear  young  stands,  if  we 
are  to  prevent  them  from  being  lost  from  blister  rust.  In  California  it 
will  probably  take  about  6  years  more  for  the  blister  rust  to  spread  south¬ 
ward  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada  region.  The  work  plans  in  the  National 
Forests  are  based  on  completing  initial  eradication  within  these  periods 
and  continuing  with  the  necessary  rework  with  the  hope  of  placing  the 
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western  white  and  sugar  pine  of  both  regions  on  a  low-cost  maintenance 
basis  by  1950.  Allotments  from  emergency  relief  appropriation  acts  to  the 
extent  of  about  recent  levels  will  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  estimate 
provided  herein,  if  this  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $60,000  under  the  project  "Blister  rust  control  operations 

on  l3.nds  under  jurisdiction  of  Interior  Department”  including: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $35,000  is  requested  for  Eibes  eradication  on  national 

parks  and  adjacent  lands  endangering  national  parks,  particularly  for  the 

protection  of  valuable  white  pine  stands  in  Glacier  and  Sequoia  National 

Parks.  This  work  was  started  with  CCC  labor  but  cannot  be  continued  because 

of  drastic  reduction  in  CCC  camps. 

Objective ;  To  control  white  pine  blister  rust  by  completing  initial  Ribes 
( currant  and  gooseberry/)  eradication  on  national  park  lands  when  such  con¬ 
trol  work  is  necessary  to  protect  white  pines  that  have  aesthetic  or  re¬ 
creational  value;  to  follow  up  initial  v/ork  with  second  or  subsequent 
workings  needed  to  remove  Ribes  that  have  come  in  since  initial  treatment. 


The  problem  and  its  significance;  There  are  approximately  359,470  acres  of 
land  in  13  national  parks  on  which  five-needle  pines  occur.  These  pines 
are  valuable  and  most  important  for  recreational  purposes.  As  national 
parks  are  established  on  areas  of  surpassing  aesthetic  and  recreational 
value,  the  maintenance  of  the  forest  cover  is  essential  for  the  protection 
of  such  values.  If  these  pines  are  to  be  protected  the  Ribes  must  be 
eradicated;  otherwise  the  pines  will  be  killed  and  during  the  process  of 
killing  the  trees  will  be  badly  disfigured  with  cankers  and  dead  branches, 
thereby  ruining  such  areas  for  park  purposes. 

In  the  national  park  system  blister  rust  control  underway  since  1930  has 
resulted  in  the  extension  of  initial  eradication  to  154,737  acres  as  of 
January  1,  1941,  leaving  unworked  204,733  acres  as  of  that  date,  Vn'ork  in 
the  fiscal  year  1942  is  expected  to  increase  the  amount  of  acreage  initially 

;  eradicated  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  control  acreage.  The 
disease  is  becoming  more  widespread  each  year  on  unprotected  areas  and  cumu¬ 
latively  increasing  damage  may  be  expected.  Additional  subsequent  reeradica¬ 
tion  must  be  made  on  parts  of  the  control  areas  at  intervals  to  insure 
protection  from  the  rust. 

Plan  of  work;  Blister  rust  control  measures  as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomolo^  and  Plant  Quarantine  are  used  by  the  National  Park  Service  on 
the  national  parks.  Close  contact  is  maintained  with  the  Bureau  on  all 
phases  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  control  program.  The  work  consists 
of;  (1)  surveying  and  mapping  the  areas  where  control  work  is  necessary 
because  of  the  occurrence  of  Ribes  species  in  and  near  stands  of  susceptible 
white  pines  on  areas  of  such  aesthetic  and  recreational  importance  that 
control  work  is  justified;  (2)  systematic  elimination  of  all  Ribes  plants 
within  and  adjacent  to  control  areas;  (3)  checking  the  results  to  insure 
that  adequate  control  is  accomplished;  and,  (4)  reexamination  followed  by 
repeat  eradication  of  Ribes  where  needed. 
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The  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  pulled  by  laborers  working  in  organ¬ 
ized  crews.  In  the  West  most  of  the  remaining  work  is  in  rugged  mountainous 
country,  relatively  inaccessible.  Laborers  must  be  housed  in  camps.  In  the 
East  the  remaining  work  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  house  the  laborers 
in  camps.  In  both  the  East  and  West,  and  especially  in  the  sugar  pine  region 
of  the  Vi/egt,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  CCC  camps  has  made  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  but  relatively  little  with  the  CCC. 

Financial  Requirements?  About  70  percent  of  the  requested  increase  will  be 
used  for  wages  and  subsistence  of  temporary  laborers.  Tools,  equipment,  and 
expense  of  permanent  employees  will  also  be  required.  This  itemization 
follows: 


Temporary  labor . $24,530 

Supplies  and  materials  .  1,727 

Communication  service  .  25 

Travel  expenses  .  700 

Rents  .  2,018 

Equipment  . 6,000 


Total  increase  .  35,000 


With  the  total  increase  requested  it  is  expected  to  set  up  two  33-man 
blister  rust  control  camps,  one  in  Glacier  National  Park  and  one  in  Sequoia 
National  Park, 

Blister  rust  infection  is  present  in  Glacier  National  Park.  It  was  con¬ 
templated  that  the  initial  eradication  work  could  be  continued  v/ith  CCC 
enrollees  but  the  number  of  CCC  camps  was  drastically  cut,  thereby  making 
it  absolutely  essential  that  one  regular  blister  rust  camp  be  established 
in  the  fiscal  year  1943, 

Planning  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  sugar  pine  region 
must  include  Sequoia  National  Park  where  the  Job  of  eradication  of  Ribes  is 
of  such  magnitude  that  control  work  under  regular  funds  must  be  started  in 
the  fiscal  year  1943,  Initial  eradication  has  been  started  in  Sequoia 
National  Park  with  CCC,  but  the  cut  in  CCC  camps  makes  it  imperative  to 
establish  one  regular  blister  rust  camp  in  the  fiscal  year  1943, 

(b)  increase  of  $25,000  is  requested  for  Ribes  eradication  on  Q&C  revested 

lands,  to  provide  for  operations  V'/hich  cannot  be  carried  on  by  CCC  labor 

ag heretofore  because  of  material  reduction  in  available  CCC  camps.  The  rust 
is  now  present  and  rapidly  intensifying  in  unprotected  O&C  western  white  and 
sugar  pine  stands. 

Objective ;  To  control  white  pine  blister  rust  by  completing  initial  Ribes 
(currant  and  gooseberry)  eradication  on  O&C  Revested  lands  when  such  con¬ 
trol  work  is  necessary  to  protect  white  pines;  to  follow  up  initial  work 
with  second  or  subsequent  workings  needed  to  remove  Ribes  that  have  come  in 
since  initial  treatment. 
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The  problem  and  its  significance;  There  are  approximately  139,669  acres  un- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Revested  Lands  Administra¬ 
tion  on  which  five-needle  pines  occur.  The  total  volume  of  these  pines  is 
about  1,126,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  which  about  four-fifths  is  sugar 
pine  and  the  remainder  western  white  pine,  Tlie  value  represented  in  this 
timber  is  such  that  unless  funds  can  be  provided  to  prevent  the  blister  rust 
from  reaching  the  pines  a  serious  loss  may  follow. 

Until  July  1,  1941,  no  control  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  with  regular  funds,  although  by  January  1,  1941,  26,949  acres  of  O&C 
lands  had  been  covered  on  the  Ribes  eradication  program  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  by  the  Cc&C  lands  CCC  camps.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  139,669  acres  of  land  require  initial  eradication.  Hence,  112,720 
acres  remain  to  be  worked,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  two  regular  blister 
rust  camps  now  established  together  with  some  CCC  work  will  cover  initially 
about  10  percent  during  the  fiscal  yea.r  1942, 

Plan  of  Vi/'ork;  Blister  rust  control  measures  as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Qparantine  are  used  by  the  O&C  Revested  Lands  Admin¬ 
istration,  Close  contact  is  maintained  with  the  Bureau  on  all  phases  of  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  control  program.  The  work  consists  of:  (1)  su.rvey- 
ing  and  mapping  the  areas  where  control  work  is  necessary  because  of  the 
occurrence  of  Ribes  species  in  and  near  stands  of  susceptible  white  pines  on 
areas  commercially  important  because  of  present  or  future  timber  values; 

(2)  systematrc  elimination  of  all  Ribes  plants  within  and  adjacent  to  con¬ 
trol  areas;  (3)  checking  the  results  to  insure  that  adequate  control  is 
accomplished;  and,  (4)  reexamination  follov/ed  by  reeradication  of  Ribes 
where  needed. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  pulled  by  laborers  ?/orking  in  the 
organized  crews.  As  the  work  is  in  mountainous  country,  the  laborers  must 
be  housed  in  camps.  Since  the  number  of  available  CCC  camps  has  been  cut, 
blister  rust  work  by  the  CCC  will  be  materially  reduced, 

Financial  Requirements:  ^ibout  80  percent  of  the  requested  increase  will  be 
Used  for  wages  and  subsistence  of  temporary  laborers  in  the  two  proposed 
new  camps.  Tools  and  equipment  will  also  be  required.  This  itemization 
follows : 


Temporary  labor  .  $20,000 

Supplies  and  materials  .  750 

Travel  expenses  .  200 

Communication  service  .  50 

Equipment  .  4,000 


To  tal 


$25,000 


•  1 
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(3)  An  increase  of  $271,668  is  requested  to  provide  (1)  for  matching  contri- 

butions  from  cooperating  States,  local  governmental  orga.nizations ,  and  private 

individuals  for  blistbr  bUSt  Potitrol  work  on  State  and  private  lands?  (2)  for 

control  work  on  State  arid  private  lands  intermingled  with  afad  endangering 

Federal  lands;  and  (3)  for  supervisory  employees  and  for  the  feplaCement  of 

necessary  equipment  in  connection  with  and  to  supplement  the  operation  of  WPA 

projects  as  a  part  of  the  State  program. 

Objectives :  (1)  To  cooperate  with  owners  in  the  control  of  white  pine  blisteh 

rust  on  State  and  private  lands  throughout  the  white-pine-growing  States; 

(2)  to  control  this  disease  on  those  State  and  private  lands  that  are  inter¬ 
mingled  with  and  endangering  public  forest  lands  in  the  Sugar  Pine  region  of 
California  and  Oregon  and  the  Western  White  Pine  region  of  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Montana;  and  (3)  to  utilize  effectively  relief  labor  made  available 
through  the  State  WPA  blister  rust  control  projects  for  Ribes  eradication 
on  State  and  private  lands,  as  well  as  to  supplement  emergency  relief  work 
of  this  type  in  localities  where  WPA  labor  may  not  be  available  or  cannot 
be  Used  effectively. 

The  problem;  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  initial  eradication  of  Ribes 
on  State  and  private  lands  has  been  completed.  Subsequent  to  initial 
eradication,  a  large  part  of  the  control  area  must  be  reworked  one  or  more 
times  for  the  removal  of  bushes  that  develop  from  sprouts  and  seedlings  and 
this  work  has  been  done  on  about  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  State  and  private 
control  acreage  requiring  such  treatment.  There  remain  about  5,500,000  acres 
of  initial  Ribes  eradication  and  a  much  larger  acreage  that  will  need  rework¬ 
ing,  Most  of  the  State  and  privately  owned  acreage  requiring  initial  re¬ 
eradication  work  is  located  in  the  Eastern  white  pine  region. 

(1)  General  legislation  (54  Stat.  168,  169)  provides  and  directs  that  funds 
for  blister  rust  control  be  used  on  "all  forest  lands,  irrespective  of  the 
ownership  thereof,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
use  of  such  funds  on  such  lands  is  necessary  in  the  control  of  the  white 
pine  blister  rust”,  and  requires  financial  cooperation  from  State  and  local 

T  agencies  and  from  individuals  where  work  is  done  on  State  and  private  lands 
not  intermingled  with  Federal  property, 

(2)  Much  of  the  initial  and  re-eradication  work  remaining  to  be  done  is 
located  on  State  and  private  lands  that  are  intermingled  v/ith  and  menace 
Federally  owned  forest  lands  in  the  T/estern  White  Pine  region  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  and  the  Sugar  Pine  region  of  California  and  Oregon. 

To  protect  this  highly  valued  Federally  owned  timber  general  legislation 
provides  that  blister  rust  be  combatted  on  State  and  private  lands  adjoin¬ 
ing  and  intermingled  with  Federal  property  through  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  without  requiring  the  financial  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  such  lands. 
To  do  this  the  work  on  these  intermingled  State  and  private  lands  must  be 
coordinated  with  and  proceed  along  with  work  on  adjoining  Federal  forest 

!  lands.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qparantine  is  responsible  for 
such  work.  No  funds  have  been  provided  for  this  work  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942. 


(3)  Blister  rust  control  is  one  of  the  projects  that  has  "been  allotted 
WPA  emergency  relief  funds  on  a  "Pederal  Agency"  "basis  for  the  past 
several  years.  PA  project  allotments  are  being  discontinued  on  December 
31,  1941,  and  thereafter  it  is  expected  that  WPA  funds  will  be  allotted 
to  this  work  on  the  basis  of  Federally  sponsored  projects  in  the  State 
WPA  programs.  Blister  rust  control  work  requires  project  supervisors, 
foreman  supervisors  for  every  5  to  10  crews,  transportation  for  laborers, 
Ribes  eradication  tools,  camp  equipment  for  work  in  remote  forest  areas, 
checkers  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done,  and  scouts  to  delimit  areas 
needing  crew  work  a.nd  to  eradicate  those  with  low  Ribe s  populations  where 
the  more  expensive  crew  methods  are  not  required.  These  necessary  overall 
requirements  were  provided  for  under  PA  projects  and  are  needed  to  implement 
State  projects  and  make  it  possible  to  use  effectively  labor  that  may  be 
available  for  control  work. 

Significance:  The  white  pines  form  a  renewable  forest  resource  of  great 

importance  to  present  and  future  forestry  in  this  country.  There  are  some 
30,000,000  acres  of  control  area  in  the  United  States,  of  which  over 
23,000,000  acres  occur  on  State  and  private  lands.  The  retention  of  these 
lands  as  white  pine  producing  areas  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  white  pine  tim.ber  needed  to  promote  the  stability  of 
forest-using  industries,  employment,  and  communities  that  are  dependent 
upon  white  pine. 

The  blister  rust  disease  is  present  in  the  commercially  important  white 
pine  forest  areas  of  this  country,  and  in  many  places  where  no  control  work 
has  been  done  or  where  the  rust  was  well  established  before  control  measures 
could  be  applied,  serious  white  pine  losses  have  occurred,  especially  in  the 
younger  age  classes.  Such  losses  will  continue  each  year  as  long  as  Ribes 
are  left  growing  among  or  close  to  white  pines,  'where  v-hese  bushes  have 
been  removed,  effective  control  of  the  rust  has  been  e s taoli shed  and  few  or 
no  new  infections  occur  on  the  pines  for  several  years.  On  portions  of  these 
protective  areas  where  new  bushes  develop  from  sprouts  or  seedlings,  new  in¬ 
fections  occur  after  several  years,  and  such  parts  of  the  control  areas  he^ve 
to  be  reworked  from  one  to  three  times  to  protect  the  trees  to  maturity. 

The  initial  and  re-eradication  work  performed  by  relief  labor  (outside  of 
CCC)  employed  on  Federal  agency  blister  rust  control  projects  since  1933 
aggregates  11,114,511  acres,  or  more  than  one- third  of  the  Ribes  eradica¬ 
tion  Work  accomplished  by  all  agencies  since  1918.  This  labor  destroyed 
about  427,000,000  Ribes,  and  in  doing  this  work  the  men  veve  employed 
2,234,693  man-days.  The  loss  of  this  source  of  labor  without  provision  for 
replacement  would  greatly  reduce  future  accomplishments  and  result  in  in¬ 
creased  white  pine  losses.  This  can  be  avoided  to  the  extent  that  relief 
labor  is  obtainable  through  State  V^PA  projects  or  is  replaced  with  labor 
from  other  sources.  The  amount  of  control  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  so 
large,  and  its  need  in  many  areas  so  great,  that  available  relief  labor  is 
expected  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  provided  the  Department 
can  finance  adequate  supervision  and  equipment, 

! 

i  Plan  of  Work ;  The  expenditures  under  this  project  v/ill  be  primarily  for 

I  labor  to  eradicate  Ribes  on  State  and  private  lands  in  cooperation  with 
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state  and  local  authorities  hfad  JJi'iVhtei  owners,  and  fot*  the  gupervisioh 
of  such  labor.  Additional  temporary  field  supervisors  livill  be  needed 
to  assure  that  the  work  is  carried  out  efficiently  in  the  areas  that  have 
a  sufficient  public  interest  to  justify  federal  cooperation.  The  laborers 
employed  under  this  allotment  will  work  along  with  those  employed  with  co¬ 
operative  funds  provided  by  State,  local  and  private  agencies,  and  the 
supervisors  will  direct  not  only  Federal  laborers  but  also  those  paid  from 
cooperative  contributions.  The  men  work  in  crews  composed  of  3  to  5  un¬ 
skilled  laborers  and  a  crew  leader.  Operations  under  all  Federal,  State 
cooperative  relief  and  nonrelief  sources  are  coordinated  to  provide  an 
efficient  and  well-balanced  program. 

Financial  requirements:  The  recommended  increase  of  $271,668  for  v/ork  on 
State  and  private  lands  is  comprised  primarily  of  3  items;  $103,278  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  minimum  contribution  which  general  legislation  requires  of  the 
Federal  government  for  cooperative  work  on  State  and  private  property; 

$53,390  for  blister  rust  control  work  on  privately  owned  land  intermingled 
with  Federal  property  in  such  a  way  that  blister  rust  in  the  privately  owned 
forests  would  menace  Federally  owned  pine;  and  $115,000  to  provide  for  neces¬ 
sary  overall  expenses  needed  to  operate  State  WPA  projects,  and  to  supplement 
such  projects  in  areas  where  V/PA  labor  is  not  available  or  cannot  be  used 
effectively. 

The  increase  of  $103,278  for  cooperation  is  necessary  owing  to  the  fact 
that  State  and  private  cooperative  appropriations  for  blister  rust  control 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943  available  for  Ribes  eradication  work  on  private 
lands,  already  in  sight,  total  $186,610.  For  the  fiscal  year  1942  the 
Federal  appropriation  available  for  compliance  with  the  matching  requirement 
is  only  $83,332.  Without  this  proposed  increase,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Federal  government  to  meet  the  statutory  matching  obligation  on  which 
the  States  and  private  cooperating  agencies  relied  in  making  their  own  ap¬ 
propriation  for  blister  rust  control. 

The  estimate  of  $53,390  for  work  on  intermingled  forest  lands  rela.tes  to 
privately  owned  forests  in  the  western  white  pine  region  of  Idaho,  Montana 
and  Washington,  and  the  sugar  pine  region  of  California  and  Oregon.  The 
expenditures  proposed  under  this  estimate  are  for  the  protection  of  pulbicly 
owned  forests  and  are  needed  to  assure  that  blister  rust  work  conducted  on 
them  will  not  be  undone  by  the  influx  of  the  disease  from  points  outside 
their  boundaries.  They  are  essential  to  assure  a  balanced  and  coordinated 
protective  program. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Federal  Agency  Fro  ject  mder  the  pro  gram  mEikes  unavail¬ 
able  the  funds  previously  used  for  supervision,  checking  and  scouting,  tne 
transportation  of  workers  and  the  replacement  of  wornout  equipment.  Under 
the  plan  of  using  "State  projects"  for  blister  rust  control  in  the  future, 
such  overall  expenditures  are  not  provided  for.  At  least  $115,000  will  be 
needed  to  carry  such  expenses,  as  well  as  to  supplement  and  replace  the  work 
heretofore  carried  on  by  relief  labor  wherever  such  labor  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able  or  cannot  be  used  effectively. 
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Requirements  for  future  years  under  this  item  will  depend  on  developments, 
including  the  amount  of  available  cooperation  and  the  extent  to  which  relief 
labor  is  provided  for  blister  rust  control  work. 

The  increase  of  $271,668  for  these  various  obligations  vi/ill  be  applied  as 
follows: 


Personnel  (field) 

Permanent : 

10  P-2  Project  Super¬ 
visors  at  $2600  . $26,000 

5  SP-6  Checkers  at  $2000  10,000 
Sub-total,  permanent  personnel  ... 


Other  Obligations 

Supplies  and  materials  . 

Transportation  and  travel  ... 
Replacement  of  equipment  . . . , 

$36,000 


$12,875 
22 , 500 
22,000 
$57,375 


Temporary : 

5  SP-5  Camp  Bosses,  5  mos. 

at  $2,000  .  4,166 

10  SP-5  Scouts,  5  mos,  at 

$1800  .  7,500 

35  SP-4  Po  reman  S^mper- 

visors  at  $1620  .....23,625 
20  SP-4  Checkers,  5  mos„ 

at  $1620  . 13,500 

Temporary  labor  . .  129 , 502 

Sub-total,  temporary  personnel  ..  $178 ,293 
Total  personnel  .  $214,293 


Total  increase 


$271,668 


T^.'OEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  control  the  white  pine  blister  rust  on  the  white  pine  forest 
areas  of  the  United  States  by  the  timely  eradication  of  the  disease¬ 
spreading  alternate  host  plants,  currants  and  gooseberries,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  present  and  future  economic,  aesthetic  and  recreational  values 
of  these  forest  trees. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  There  are  8  species  of  white  pine  in  this 
country,  three  of  which  sb of  great  economic  value.  The  3  commercial  species 
are  the  eastern  white  pine  which  extends  from  Maine  southward  to  Georgia, 

'  and  westward  to  Minnesota;  the  western  white  pine  of  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  sugar  pine  of  Oregon  and  California,  The  present 
mature  stands  of  these  trees  have  an  estimated  stumpage  value  of  about 
$350,000,000  and  the  young  growth  represents  considerably  greater  values  in 
potential  future  crops.  The  white  pines  in  general  are  also  highly  important 
over  extensive  areas  for  aesthetic,  recreatio'^tal  and  water— shed  use  on 
public  and  private  lands.  The  conservation  the  country's  white  pine 
resources  is  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Defense  program  as  productive 
forests  and  timber  supplies  are  recognized  as  important  military  assets  in 
time  of  war  and  peace.  The  control  of  blister  rust  is  necessary  to  protect 
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and  conserve  the  supply  of  this  valuable  wood  for  present  and  future 
National  Welfare,  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  white-pine-using  industries, 
and  to  maintain  employment  and  community  welfare  in  white  pine  producing 
areas. 

White  pine  lands  needing  pj?otectioh  ffbm  blister  rust  occur  on  the  National 
forests,  National  Parks*  O&C  revested  Lands,  Public  Domain,  Indian  Peser- 
vationg-.  State  forests  and-  privately  owned  forests.  The  white  pines  consti¬ 
tute  a  renewable  forest  resource  of  great  importance  to  present  and  future 
forestry  in  this  country*  These  forests  are  in  serious  danger  from  white 
pine  blister  rust,  a  destructive  fungous  disease  of  foreign  origin  that  is 
now  present  in  27  States*  The  rust  kills  the  white  pines,  the  young  trees 
dying  quickly  and  the  older  trees  more  slowly.  In  unprotected  areas  the 
young  growth  and  ma:^  of  the  older  trees  scattered  through  the  forests  are 
already  succumbing  to  the  disease.  The  fungus  which  causes  blister  rust 
spends  part  of  its  life  cycle  on  currant  and  gooseberry  plants.  Spores 
produced  on  these  plants  infect  white  pines,  where  cankers  are  formed  that 
eventually  kill  the  trees.  Control  is  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  within  and  near  white  pines. 

Blister  rust  control  work  is  tremendously  important  on  17  western 
National  forests  where  ?/estern  white  and  sugar  pines  are  significant  and 
valuable  components  of  the  timber  stands.  In  the  Inland  Empire  (eastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana),  the  continued  production 
of  western  white  pine  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  local  industry  and 
production  of  valuable  timber  products  for  nation-wide  markets.  The  same 
is  true  of  sugar  pine  within  its  natural  range  in  California  and  Oregon, 

Both  regions  are  highly  important  as  sources  of  commercial  timber  supplies. 

The  lumber  industry  is  the  backbone  of  local  economy  in  the  Inland  Empire 
States  and  in  the  timbered  regions  of  California  and  Oregon,  Without  the 
highly  valuable  western  white  and  sugar  pines,  commercial  timber  operations, 
and  therefore  emplojonent  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  woods  and  in  mills, 
would  be  economically  impossible  on  the  present  scale.  The  National  Forests, 
which  are  managed  to  supply  a  sustained  yield  of  timber,  must  be  protected 
from  this  foreign  disease  in  order  to  safeguard  present  and  future  timber  sup¬ 
plies  and  labor-providing  potentialities. 

Eastern  white  pine  is  also  important  commercially,  but  its  protection 
from  blister  rust  in  the  National  Forests  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States 
is  being  handled  largely  by  the  CCC,  Much  of  the  control  area  in  western 
National  Forests,  however,  is  so  rugged  and  remote  that  CCC  camps  cannot 
be  established  and  used  for  control  work.  It  is  planned  to  continue  to 
utilize  the  CCC  and  relief  agencies  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  but 
relief  labor  in  these  thinly  populated  areas  is  too  scarce  to  do  the  job 
in  time.  The  rapid  spread  of  infection  in  Idaho,  and  from  Oregon  into 
California,  necessitates  a  type  of  program  which  relief  agencies  cannot 
provide,  if  the  areas  not  yet  initially  worked  are  to  be  protected  from 
di saster. 

Status  of  the  work;  There  are  some  29,000,000  acres  of  control  area  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  eradication  of  Ribes  has  been  carried  out  on  over 
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21,000,000  acres,  and  a  second  working  on  about  7,000,000  acres.  There  re~ 

I  main  over  7,000,000  acres  of  first  eradication  still  to  be  carried  out  and 
it  is  estimated  that  portions  of  the  control  area  needing  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth  eradication  will  aggregate  about  21,000,000  acres  of  rework. 

Of  the  total  control  area,  over  23,000,000  acres  are  in  State  and  private 
ownership.  As  of  January,  1941,  over  18,000,000  acres  of  the  latter  had 
been  initially  eradicated  of  Eibes,  leaving  about  5,000,000  \xnprotected. 

In  addition  over  6,000,000  acres  of  initially  protected  areas  had  been  re¬ 
worked  once,  and  in  a  few  cases  oftener,  to  destroy  sprouts  and  seedling 
developing  subsequent  to  the  initial  eradication.  It  is  estimated  that 
portions  of  the  control  area  still  needing  a  second,  third  or  fourth 
eradication  will  aggregate  about  16,000,000  acres  of  rework. 

In  the  Inland  Empire  and  the  Calif ornia-Oregon  sugar  pine  type  2,600,000 
acres  of  National  Forest  land  must  be  protected  from  the  disease,  which  is 
'I  becoming  more  widespread  each  year  on  unprotected  areas  and  is  causing 
cumulatively  increasing  damage  on  them.  As  of  January  1,  1941,  1,349,000 
acres  had  received  initial  treatment  and  1,251,000  acres  of  initial  work 
remained  to  be  done  ■ —  875,000  in  the  sugar  pine  region,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  western  white  pine  region.  In  addition  353,000  acres  had  been 
reworked.  It  is  estimated  that  the  portions  of  the  control  area  that  will 
need  a  second,  third  or  fourth  eradication  will  aggregate  about  3,000,000 
acres  of  rework. 

There  are  approximately  359,000  acres  of  control  area  in  13  National  Parks 
on  which  important  stands  of  white  pinesoccur.  Since  1929  control  v/ork  on 
National  Parks  has  resulted  in  the  initial  eradication  of  Ribes  on  154,737 
acres  as  of  January  1,  1941,  leaving  unworked  204,733  acres  as  of  that  date. 
Work  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  is  expected  to  increase  the  amount  of  acreage 
initially  eradicated  to  about  one-half  of  the  total  control  acreage, 
j  Subsequent  reeradication  following  initial  work  must  be  performed  on  parts 
of  the  control  area  where  Eibes  come  back  from  seeds  or  sprouts  to  maintain 
I  protection  from  the  rust.  It  is  estimated  that  the  portions  of  the  control 
area  that  w:j  11  need  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  reeradication  will  aggregate 
I  about  445,000  acres. 

!  White  pine  blister  rust  control  was  initiated  in  the  National  Park  Service 
with  small,  regular  appropriations  in  1929  at  Acadia  National  Park  and  in 
1930  at  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park.  With  the  spread  of  the  disease  south¬ 
ward,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  more  areas  have  been  either  directly 
j  affected  or  threatened  until  now  practically  all  Park  areas  having  important 
t  white  pine  areas  require  early  control  v/ork  to  protect  these  trees. 

I  The  National  Parks  are  established  on  areas  of  surpassing  aesthetic  and 

recreational  value.  In  certain  National  Parks,  such  as  Acadia,  white  pine 
is  the  principal  coniferous  tree.  In  other  parks  white  pine  stands  occur 
in  very  conspicuous  and  strategic  locations  and  disfigurement  by  blister 
rust  would  be  disastrous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Park,  In  such  areas  as 
Crater  Lake  and  Sequoia  National  Parks,  the  white  and  sugar  pines  provide 
a  background  for  spectacular  features  of  the  park,  and  Yosemite  has  ex¬ 
tensive  stands  of  outstanding  sugar  pine  forest.  A  great  deal  of  the  aesthetic 

iand  recreational  va.lue  of  these  parks  would  be  lost  without  the  white  pine 
background. 
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A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  National  Park  areas  bearing  white  pines 
in  order  to  hold  the  control  areas  to  the  minimum  on  which  the  pines  are 
of  outstanding  scenic,  scientific,  or  recreational  value.  Areas  have  been 
excluded  from  control  plans  where  the  pines  were  of  little  importance.  The 
area  included  in  the  control  program  is  the  minimum  considered  adequate  to 
preserve  important  white  pine  values.  The  Government  has  recently  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  acquire  white  and  sugar  pine  areas  to  add  to  the  al¬ 
ready  considerable  areas  of  fine  white  pines  within  the  parks.  Ribes 
eradication  is  essential  to  prevent  the  loss  of  these  trees  from  blister 
rust. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  O&C  Revested  Lands  Administration,  white  pines 
occur  on  139,000  acres  of  Oregon  forest  lands  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  ejgjense  of  protection  against  white  pine  blister  rust.  The  total 
volume  of  these  pines  exceeds  1,200,000,000  feet  board  measure,  of  which 
about  four-fifths  is  sugar  pine  and  the  remainder  western  white  pine.  These 
species  are  among  the  most  valuable  permanent  components  of  these  forests  and 
must  be  protected  from  blister  rust  if  they  are  to  be  produced  there  in¬ 
definitely.  They  are  highly  valued  and  very  desirable  for  forestry  purposes 
and  their  loss  from  blister  rust  would  greatly  reduce  the  productive  value 
of  these  lands* 
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Progress  during  19^0:  During  the  calendar  year  19^  the  agencies  which  have  carried  on  these  operations 
independently  or  cooperatively  have  destroyed  o9. 220,  205  P-ilies  on  1,971>^9^  acres  of  control  area.  The 
total  acreage  covered  consisted  of  1,208,830  a.cres  of  initia,!  eradication,  and  762,664  acres  of  re-eradi¬ 
cation.  The  details  of  this  work  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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In  recent  years  most  of  the  Eihes  eradication  work  has  been  performed  wil;h 
CCC  and  emergency  relief  labor  and  this  policy  was  continued  during  1940. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  during  the  season  totaled  13,248  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  during  1939.  Of  this  number,  5,353  were  obtained 
from  emergency  relief  rolls,  5,293  from  the  CCC  and  2,603  were  employees 
of  the  Department  and  its  cooperating  State  and  local  agencies.  The  latter 
includes  T05  employees  used  to  supervise  the  large  amount  of  labor  employed 
on  this  project.  Cooperating  states  and  townships  provided  substantial 
funds  and  services  for  participation  in  the  control  program. 

Control  work  in  forested  areas  of  the  Western  White  and  Sugar  Pine 
regions  and  of  northern  Minnesota  are  so  remote  from  sources  of  labor, 
that  it  is  necessa,ry  to  subsist  the  em-oloyees  in  camps,  A  total  of  79 
camps  were  operated  during  the  season,  of  which  38  were  manned  with  relief 
labor  and  41  with  temporary  employees  of  the  Department  and  cooperating 
agencies.  In  addution,  varying  amounts  of  labor  were  assigned  from  196 
CCC  camps  in  the  v/hite  pine  regions  of  the  country.  These  camps  v/ere 
operated  by  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Cooperating  States. 

Ribes  eradication  v/ork  was  carried  on  in  54  nurseries  to  protect  over 
58,000,000  white  pines  growing  in  the  nurseries  and  traiiaplanted  beds. 

In  this  work  21,669  acres  of  protective  zones  were  eradicated  of  225,307 
Ribes.  The  protective  borders  around  some  of  the  nurseries  are  now  practi¬ 
cally  Ribes-free  and  are  maintained  in  this  condition  by  periodical  inspections 
at  intervals  cf  two  or  more  years. 

Continued  attention  v/as  given  to  the  eradication  of  the  cultivated  black 
currant,  Ribes  nigrum,  in  white  pine  regions,  and  7,091  of  these  plants 
were  destroyed  in  ]..^052  locations.  Nearly  all  of  these  bushes  were  foiind 
in  the  Lake  States  region. 

Within  infection  areas  there  are  many  white  pines  of  hi^  ornamental, 
recreational,  and  forest  value  that  have  been  attacked  by  blister  rust. 

Some  of  these  trees  are  too  badly  diseased  to  be  salvaged,  but  others  can 
be  saved  by  cutting  out  the  diseased  parts.  This  treatment  was  given  to 
49,742  infected  trees  and  9,170  were  destroyed  beca.use  they  were  so  heavily 
infected  that  they  could  not  be  saved. 

White  pine  stands  and  their  protective  borders  aggregating  1,683,979 
acres  were  mapped  in  1940  and  scheduled  for  blister  ru.st  protection. 

Studies  and  field  experiments  to  develop  and  improve  control  practices 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  wild  Ribes  require  cross  pollination  to 
produce  mature  fruits.  This  fact  gives  promise  of  being  a  natural  aid  in 
elimina.ting  Ribes  seeding  in  control  areas,  as  these  plants  become  scarce 
as  the  result  of  Ribes  eradication.  A  mixture  of  dry  Borax  and  salt  was 
found  to  be  a  harmless,  cheap,  and  effective  chemical  for  killing  decapi¬ 
tated  Ribes  crowns  and  roots.  The  efficiency  of  hand  grubbing  in  dense 
brush  fields  was  improved  by  employing  a  specially  equipped  caterpillar 
tractor  to  make  man-ways  across  troublesome  areas,  A  winch-operated 
Ribes  hook  was  effectively  used  in  conjunction  with  this  tractor  for 
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uprooting  large  "bushes  in  open  forest  types.  A  canvass  of  safe-sling  and 
a  mechanically  operated  safety-catch  were  devised  for  the  protection  of 
Workers  destroying  Hides  growing  in  cliffs  or  steep  hazardous  situations. 
This  equipment  was  tested  in  the  simmer  of  1940  and  found  to  he  satis¬ 
factory  and  application  has  been  made  for  a  public  service  patent  on  the 
safety-  catch. 

The  rust  continues  to  spread  to  new  locations  within  the  known  infected 
area  but  this  area  was  not  extended  during  the  year.  Infected  sugar 
pines  were  found  for  the  first  time  in  "Viola,  California,  about  107  miles 
south  of  the  Oregon  border  in  the  vicinity  of  Ribes  infections  found  there 
in  1938.  In  general  climatic  conditions  for  rust  spread  were  unfavorable 
in  the  Sugar  Pine  region  during  1940,  but  scattered  diseased  sugar  pines 
were  found  in  the  Klamath  National  Forest  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  pine  infection  is  probably  thinly  distributed  over  the  entire 
forest, 

Q,uarantine  enforcement;  A  Federal  blister  rust  quarantine  hs^s  been  in  force 
for  a  number  of  years  to  prevent  the  spread  of  blister  rust  into  uninfected 
and  lightly  infected  areas.  The  Federal  Quarantine  is  coordinated  with 
and  supplemented  by  State  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  intrastate 
movement  of  host  plants.  Under  this  project,  arrangements  are  made  in  co¬ 
operation  v/ith  interested  State  and  Federal  agencies  to  issue  to  nurseries 
the  permits  required  by  Federal  and  State  quarantines  for  shipment  of  Hibes 
into  the  States  concerned  and  the  refusal  of  such  permits  with  respect  to 
proposed  shipments  into  white  pine  growing. areas. 

The  Federal  quarantine  is  enforced  by  the  Division  of  Domestic  Plant 
Quarantine  throu^  its  transit  inspection  service,  which  provides  for  the 
examination  of  nursery  stock  enroute  at  key  transfer  points  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  viola.tions  of  the  quarantine  are  intercepted  and  the 
shipments  returned  or  other  appropriate  action  tsJcen,  During  1920,  the 
first  year  of  transit  inspection,  12  out  of  each  1,000  shipments  were  inter¬ 
cepted  because  they  were  found  to  be  moving  in  violation  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  quarantine,  while  in  1941  considerably  less  than  1  per  1,000 
shipments  were  found  not  in  compliance  with  the  regulations.  These  measures 
are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  control  operations  and  have  been  effective  in 
preventing  the  artificial  spread  of  the  rust  and  the  replanting  of  culti¬ 
vated  Hibes  in  control  areas. 

PASSENGER-CAHHYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchases  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  this 
appropriation  provides  for  a  decrease  in  number  of  cars  estimated  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  22  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  9  in  the  fiscal  year  1943.  The 
purchase  of  the  9  cars  v/ill  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  and  will  permit  the  replacement  of  an  equal  mrmber  of  vehicles, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5550.  No  passenger-carrying  vehicles  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  fiscal  year  1943. 
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All  of  the  old  cars  to  he  turned  in  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of 
1938  or  earlier  model.  The  average  mileage  of  the  machines  to  be  turned 
in  was  in  excess  of  65,000  miles  on  August  1,  1941,  and,  of  course,  ad¬ 
ditional  mileage  will  be  used  before  the  cars  are  actually  exchanged. 

The  9  new  cars  to  be  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
used  by  agents  and  supervisors  in  white  pine  blister  rust  control  through¬ 
out  the  white  pine  growing  regions  of  the  United  States.  One  new  car  each 
IS  to  be  used  at  Spokane,  Washington,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Oakland,  California, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Waterviile,  Maine,  North  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  Little¬ 
ton,  New  Hampshire j  Madison,  'Wisconsin,  and  Towanda,  Penn.sylvania. 
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AC-RICUL^UEAL  MAEIiSTIHG  SERVICE 


(a)  GEEEHAL  AEIIHISTEAGIVE  SXPEI’SSS 


A  y  iropria.tion  Act,  1942,  ^tIus  -'-'2,455 

supplemental  for  vitliin-grade  promotions  ....  5168,573 

Eu.dget  estimate,  1943  .  169 . 300 

Chaji~e  from  1942: 

l"et  reduction  in  ’-rorking  funds .  -  1,608 

Additional  for  ac'jninistrative  promotions  ....  +  2,335 

net  increase  . +  , 727 


PROJECT  spate;  .Ei^f 


Pro  dects 

1941 

1942 

( es  timated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Generad  administration  and 

business  service  . 

2.  llet  cost  of  1-dthin-grace 

promotions  . 

3135,302 

'■'d  5  3, 108 

2,455 

$164,500 

A,  80^ 

-31,608 

+  2,335 

Unobligated  ba.lance  . 

806 

'^otal  . 

a/  136,108 

158,573 

169,300 

727 

a/  Includes  38,802  transferred  in  1941  from  '’General  Administrative  Ejoyeiises, 
Eood  and  Drug  Adiainis tration" ,  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  lY,  under 
uhicli  ITaval  Stores  o.nd  Insecticide  Act  Administrations  remained  in  tk.e 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


DECREASE 


The  decrease  in  v/orking  funds  of  31,608  in  this  item  for  1943  v/ill  "be  met  d' 

a  reduction  of  ernenditures  for  supplies  and  equipment. 

•JORK  UlIDER  ^HIS  APPROPRIAEIOxT 

Ellis  a-pmroprio.tion  provides  for  the  general  administrative  direction  of  all  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Agricultural  h'arketing  Service  including:  (l)  Determination  of 
policies  and  procedure;  (2)  coordination  of  the  various  lines  of  ^rork;  (3)  plan¬ 
ning  and  outlining  activities;  (4)  planning  a,nd  direction  of  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  'between  the  Service  a.nd  various  pu'Clic  and  private  agencies;  (5)  corre¬ 
lation  a.nd  supervision  of  operating  functions  including:  (a.)  fiscal  transactions 
involving  preparation  of  budgets  and  hudgetar"  control,  maintenance  of  allot¬ 
ment  and  exienditure  ledgers,  and  administrative  examination  a.nd  pa;^mient  of  ex¬ 
penses  including  Pap  rolls;  ("b)  personnel  activities  involving  classification, 
aiopointments  and  records;  (c)  procurement,  covering  promertp  accountahilitr, 
leases,  "bids  and  purchases;  (d)  technologicad  investigations  pertaining  to  ‘prob¬ 
lems  connected  •'■dth  the  a.dnini  strati  on  of  va.rious  regula.tor;’’ Act3:(e)distri  Dution 
of  mail  and  filing  of  correspondence;  and  (f)  punch  card  and  machine  tabulating 
service. 


^  x 
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(Td)  crop  a^id  livestock  estiiaoes 

AiTpropriation  Act,  1942  -olus  $9,618 

sup'plemental  for  vithin-grade  promotions  ...  0758,618 


Budget  estimate,  1943  .  757,435 

Change  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  \rorking  funds  .  -10,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ...  +  8,817 

i'et  decrease  .  -  1,183 


PROJECT  STA’"EI:E1tT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Cro:),  livestock  and  related 
reuorts  . 

3722,674 

3749,000 

$739,000 

rH 

^ 

c 

c 

c 

0 

( — I 
•C"'- 

1 

2.  ITet  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions  . 

Unobli,ga,ted  balance  . 

5,325 

9,618 

18,435 

+  8,817 

^ota.T  . 

2/  729,000 

758,618 

757,435 

-  1,133 

a/  Includes  34,000  transferred  from  ’.''eather  Bureau  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  Bo.  17,  for  maintenance  of  current  weather  records  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cron  estimating. 


DECREASE 

( l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  310,000  in  this  item  for  1943  will  oe  met 
h"  discontinuing  nreharvest  wheat  survep  for  vfhich  310,000  was  au'oro nrig.ted  in 

1942. 

••roRK  Ul'TDER  ^HIS  APPROPRIA^^IOF 

Objective:  ""’o  furnish,  a,t  avuoronriate  intervals  throughout  the  peo.r,  comprehen¬ 

sive  and  reliable  informa,tion  with,  respect  to  current  ajid  prospective  s.upnlp 
and  dis'oosition  of  a.gricultural  co.mmodities.  To  mainta.in  current  and  nistorical 
records  relating  to  agricultural  production,  nrice,  utilization,  stocks,  sales, 
and  other  informa.tion  essentia.l  to  the  formulation  of  agricultural  policies 
and  national  legislative  urograms, 

Tne  problem  and  its  signif icguice:  The  task  of  ga.thering  -'rima.r"  data,  on  the 
manp  chases  of  food  uroduction  and  u.tilization  involves  extensive  and  careful 
anal'^sis  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  reuorts  on  over  lOT  fa.rn  com¬ 
modities.  Bie  maintenance  of  comparability-  of  reports  from  ueriod  to  meriod, 
\rhile  meetin'’  the  man—  changing  conditions  taxing  mlace  in  the  methods  of  uro-  ■ 
duction  and  area.s  of  ■oroc'uction,  calls  for  the  highest  degree  of  coordina,tion 
ajflong  the  ^’rl  field  offices  and  continual  improvement  in  the  methods  used. 


t: 

i 

> 
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vl'he  "basic  data  collected  are  essential  to  the  several  agricii.ltura,!  ‘orograms 
carried  on  for  the  "benefit  of  agriculture.  ''■.Without  it  a  sound  legislative 
-orograjn  vrould  have  "been  impossi"ble  and  the  administration  of  any  of  these 
urograms  would  have  been  extremely  difficult, 

More  recently,  as  in  every  national  emergency,  there  have  "been  added  demands 
for  information  upon  which  to  "base  the  production  urogram  for  national  defense. 
Requests  "by  the  various  defense  agencies  are  for  information  in  addition  to 
the  current  lorogram  and  not  in  substitution  for  any  part  of  it. 

C-eneral  ulan;  flie  v/ork  under  this  auuropriation  is  carried  on  through  a  Ifesh- 
ington  staff  of  trained  statisticians  and  statistical  clerks  and  a  competent 
force  of  statisticia.ns  and  clerks  in  each  of  41  field  offices. 

Approximately  320,000  farmers  serve  as  regular  crov)  correspondents,  reuorting 
regularl^'  on  crop  and  livestock  conditions.  In  addition,  approximately 
300,000  fa.rmers  cooperate  each  ''ear  in  furnishing  detailed  reports  of  acreage 
in  crous  and  num"bers  of  livestock  on  their  own  farms.  Another  list  of  approx- 
iraatel"’"  180,000  local  merchants,  mills,  elevators,  ginners,  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses,  dairy  manufacturerers,  etc.,  furnish  regula.r  re-)orts  upon  which  the 
Department  "bases  its  releases  on  urices  received  hy  farmers  for  products  sold, 
urices  paid  for  commodities  "bought,  and  various  other  releases  relating  to 
stocks  and  -irocessing  of  agricultural  products. 


Dxajmples  of  progress  and  current  urograms;  hany  of  the  new  develouments  during 
the  uast  "’ear  have  "been  closelv  associated  vrith  defense  activities.  "'Jliile  it 
has  "been  impossi"ble  to  meet  all  of  the  demands  and  to  fill  all  of  the  requests, 
considera’ole  assistance  has  been  given  to  the  various  defense  agencies.  'I'he 
follovdng  is  a  brief  summar'"  of  some  of  the  more  imuortant  services  rendered 
during  the  ■^'ear; 


At  the  request  of  the  various  national  defense  agencies,  several  special  sur¬ 
veys  ’’rere  undertaken.  In  h'arch  and  earl’"  April  a  comprehensive  surve”  of  grain 
stora^ge  ca.uacit:"  and  stocks  of  grain  on  farms  was  undertaken.  Information  col¬ 
lected  related  to  ti^moe  of  storage,  capa.city,  radlvTa'?’  connections  and  v/ater- 
front  facilities.  The  information  also  shovred  the  various  grains  on  hand  on 
h'arch  1,  available  suace  as  of  March  1,  and  the  estimated  suace  as  of  June  1. 

On  tlie  basis  of  this  information  a,  critical  situation  with  resuect  to  storage 
for  the  current  grain  crou  was  solved. 


fhe  first  vegetable  seed  stock  survey  since  the  last  Var  vras  made  as  of  *'!ovem- 
ber  1,  1840,  and  in  Pebruar’^  1941  a  further  inquir’^  was  made  to  determine  the 
acreage  'planted  for  the  ctirrent  year.  Dhe  information  collected  •'•ras  essential 
in  determining  the  Government  policy  ’-dth  respect  to  the  imioort  and  exuort  of 
vegetable  seeds.  A  surve’"  of  cold  storage  fa.cilities  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  transportation  Division  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  a  detailed  toloulation  of  this  material  suuulied  that  office  in  September, 


the  a,ssurance  of  an  adequate  suupl’’  of  manufactured  dairy  products  to  meet  do¬ 
mestic  and  Lease-Lend  requirements  is  a.  matter  of  considerable  concern  both  to 
the  Deuartment  of  Agriculture  and  to  defense  agencies.  Lanking  information  on 
uresent  ulant  cauacity  and  uossible  need  for  additional  equipment  during  die 
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comin-.™  •'’■ear,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  collaborated  on  a  survej’’  of  dairp  plants,  '-"^is  survey  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  September,  and  is  being  used  in  connection  \rith  the  Department’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  increasing  the  supplv  of  these  products  for  defense  purposes  and  in 
the  determination  of  uriorities. 

Plan  of  work  during  the  coming  yeo.r  under  this  auuropriation  vrill  necessarily 
be  influenced  b'^  the  demand  for  emergency  aid  for  defense  activity.  Because 
the  Grow  Reporting  Board  has  been  a  source  of  basic  statistics  on  agriculture 
for  a  'oeriod  of  more  than  75  ^'ears,  it  has  been  called  upon  to  render  addition¬ 
al  services  in  every  national  emergency  during  that  period  and  to  aid  in  all 
of  the  national  farm  programs  undertaken.  In  vievr  of  this  long  established  po¬ 
licy  and  the  present  condition  of  v/orld  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  the  program 
of  work  conducted  under  this  a-ouropriation  during  the  coming  yeem  v;ill  have  to 
anticipate  a  considerable  demand  for  extra  and  special  services  as  well  as  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  regular  v/ork  on  about  its  present  basis. 

SUPPLBI31ITAL  PUiTDS  * 

Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Allotments, 

1941 

Estimated 
alio  tments, 
1942 

Estimated 
alio  tments, 
1943 

■’'orking  Bund,  Agriculture.  Agricultural 

Marketing  Service  (Advance  from 

Census  Bureau):  Por  statistical  and 
other  services  in  connection  i-rith 
the  1?40  Census  of  A.^-ri culture . 

C30.000 

Smergenc''  Pielief  A'oiDropriation  Act: 

Pa.rm  em-olo:'Tnent  surve'.'  . 

AcLmin'i  strative  exroense . 

Planning  and  review  of  'MP.A.  -'■.ro  jects 

168 , 450 
7,104- 

$6 , 420 

_  _ 

Dotal,  Emergenc"  pLelief  A-r^ro- 

or-'ation  Act  . 

175, 554- 

6.420 

"'otal,  Suoplemental  funds  (direct 

a.llotments)  . 

205,554 

6,420 

-  - 

*  Directl"  relating  to  regula.r  vrork  under  this  arTro'iriation  item 


-  i 
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(c)  fapj:  mboPl  spapistics 

Second  Sunni  erne  ntnl  ITational  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942  ....  o250,000 


Budget  estimate,  1943  .  500,000 

Change  from  1942: 

Pet  increase  in  v:orking  funds  . 250 , 000 


PPOJDCT  spate;  SIP 


1942 

1943 

Increa.se  or 

Pro.iects 

1941 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

decrease 

1.  Collecting,  compiling  and  an- 
al'^zing  farm  labor  statistics  . . 

-  - 

$250,000 

3500,000 

+  $250,000 

i  i'-;  CP..djA  S  ^ 

An  additiong.l  $250,000  is  needed  to  carry  the  -present  loro.ject  for  the  full 

fiscal  :^ear  194-5. 

The  nrohlem  and  its  significance;  ^le  second  supnlemental  rational  Defense  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1942,  aronroved  Octooer  28,  1941,  included  an  apnronrio.tion  of 
3250,000  to  provide  farm  labor  statistics  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  "ear 
194-2.  At  the  tine  this  anpronriation  v;as  considered  hy  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Congress  it  was  indicated  that  ■?;500,000  vrould  he  required  to  conduct 
the  urogram  then  presented  for  a,  full  ^^ear, 

'.liile  tile  need  for  better  cjnd  more  complete  farm  labor  information  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis  has  long  been  felt  b'"  the  Demartment,  the  present  critical  situ¬ 
ation  arising  out  of  the  war  effort  has  greatl^'  accentuated  this  need. 

the  increasing  demand  unon  ag’i’iculture  to  produce  food  for  domestic  use 
and  for  shipment  to  the  nations  resisting  aggression,  it  is  essential  that  an 
adequate  suniil:'^  of  farm  labor  be  availafole.  ilo  information  has  been  available 
by  States  relative  to  the  number  of  'leonle  employed  on  farms,  the  wage  rates, 
es.rnings  and  the  effect  of  mechanization  or  other  shifts  in  farming  practices 
and  changes  in  tenure  status  on  total  agricultural  emiilopnient,  ''Without  this 
information  and  the  requirements  for  farm  labor  ’.tiich  vdll  be  2Trovided  by  this 
aiiironriation,  it  would  be  imossible  to  deal  ’-/ith  farm  labor  nrobleras  most 
effectively. 

GeneraA  nlan;  Practically  all  of  the  additional  work  is  being  conducted  in  the  41 
statistical  field  offices  of  the  Agricultural  ilarketing  Service  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  t-ie  Eederal  Statistician  in  each  of  these  States.  Additional  "oersonnel, 
both  technical  and  clerical,  has  been  added  to  the  State  offices  to  cormoile  the 
information  and  to  issue  State  reports.  Tliis  personnel  is  also  charged  ’-rith 
the  res'oonsibility  of  directing  snecial  investigations  into  the  farm  labor 
^oroblems  oeculiar  to  areas  vdiere  transient  or  migratory  labor  is  en tensivel:'’' 
used  durinc  the  cron  season. 


i 


!70RIC  UiTDS?.  ^-:iS  APPROPRIATION 


Olijective;  To  -nrovide  for  re^oorts  of  em-plojTnent  on  farms,  demand  forfa.rm  labor 
and  prevailing  vrage  rates. 


The  -problem  and  its  signif icajice;  '3ie  nation's  food  suioplg  is  a  vital  mart  of 
its  defense.  The  problem  facing  agriculture  todag  is  to  feed  the  Nation  and  to 
furnish  food  to  Britain  and  the  other  nations  resisting  aggression,  3ie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  of  assuring  an  adequate 
food  suppl’^  for  these  muri^oses.  To  meet  this  obligation  adequate  information 
must  be  provided  as  to  the  needs  for  agricultural  labor  as  a  basis  for  action 
to  relieve  critical  shortages  as  they  may  arise. 

During  the  war  period,  1914-18,  a  need  for  information  a,s  to  farm  labor  supmlj?' 
and  demand  was  partiall!'’’  met  by  the  introduction  of  a.  series  of  ou inion  reuorts 
expressed  in  percent  of  normal  suirnly  and  demand  in  the  remorter's  locality. 
These  opinion  remorts  served  only  as  rough  indications  and  could  not  be  con¬ 
verted  to  quantitative  estimates  of  either  summly  or  demand.  Beginning  vdth 
1924,  estimates  of  farm  errrolo:',mient  of  the  fa.rm  omerator,  family  workers  and 
hired  workers  have  been  published  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  series  of  emj)loy- 
ment  estimates,  ho^-rever,  is  limited  to  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for 
major  geographic  divisions.  All  of  the  information  collected  came  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  crop  reporting  work.  Uhile  these  statistics  v;ere  available  on 
a  current  basis,  the:'  did.  not  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  defense  agencies,  nor  of  the  other  governmental  agencies  concerned. 

The  reports  nov;  provided  for  under  this  appropriation  are  used  directly  by 
several  governmental  agencies.  The  Parm  Security  Administra/cion  makes  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  data  in  connection  with  its  program  for  providing  housing  facil¬ 
ities.  Tlae  field  forces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  work  closely  v.dth  the 
field  forces  of  the  Parm  Placement  Service  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  information  being  collected  both  under  this  project  and 
the  crop  reporting  project  is  used  immediatel;''  by  the  Parm  Placement  Service  in 
its  vjork  to  oAleviate  farm  labor  shortages.  This  office  of  Agricultural  Defense 
Relations  malces  extensive  use  of  the  information  in  assisting  farmers  in  the 
many  problems  relating  to  isriorities, 

G-eneral  plan;  The  work  is  being  handled  through  the  41  Cron  Reporting  offices, 
whei’e  the  daka  are  being  assembled,  tabulated  and  released  for  ea.ch  State.  The 
utilization  of  established  offices  under  the  direction  of  trained  andi.  exper¬ 
ienced.  personnel  permits  the  most  economical  use  of  the  funds  available. 


3iis  infoi-mation  of  farm  labor,  together  with  that  on  crop  conditions,  prospec¬ 
tive  production  and  la,bor  requirements  is  further  summarized  by  the  Bureau,  of 
Agricultural  Sconomics  on  a  regional  basis.  Such  regional  analysis  provides  a 
basis  for  action  b"  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem  of  assuring  adequate 
labor  for  farm  operations. 


The  data  is  made  available  by  States  and.,  in  specia.l  pi'oblem  area,s,  on  less 
than  State  or  regiona.l  ba.ses.  The  farm  labor  information  is  aua.lyzed  in  light 
of  crop  production  anxl  crop  cond.itions  and,  is  e.mployed  as  a  direct  aid  to 
farmers  in  correcting  farm  labor  shortages. 


t. 
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(d)  I'-'A.EIGT  S3HVICE 


Ap'oropriation  Act,  1942  nlns  05,795 

sup'Tlemental  for  '-rithin-grade  -irorno tions  ..01,139,895 
Budget  estimate,  1943  .  1 , 118 , 655 

Change  from  1942: 

Het  reduction  in  v.rorking  funds  .  -  33,500 

Additional  for  administrative  •'Tromotions  ..  12,G60 

Net  decrease .  -  20,340 


PBOJBCT  STAOBIBJiTO 


1942 

1943 

Increa.se  or 

Projects 

1941 

[ estimated) 

( estimated) 

decrease 

1.  ilarhet  nevrs  on  livestock,  meats 

and  \TOol  . 

3460, 379 

3438 , 500 

3455,000 

-313,500  (1) 

2.  Market  nevrs  on  fruits  and  vege- 

tables  . 

437,316 

438,890 

427,200 

-  11,390  (l) 

3.  M'anket  ne’-rs  on  dair^’’  and  uoultrp 

products  . 

132,197 

132,640 

126,000 

-  5,640  (1) 

4.  Manket  nevrs  on  grain, hay,  feed. 

seed,  rice,  hops  and  beans  . 

72,455 

73, 470 

72,800 

670  (l) 

5.  Market  neus  on  cottonseed  . 

15,647 

20,000 

19,000 

-  1,000  (l) 

6.  Net  cost  of  irithin-grade 

uroraotions  . . . 

9  imm 

5,795 

18,655 

+  12,830 

Unobligated  balance  . 

7.006 

To  tal  . 

1,125,000 

1,139,295 

1, 118,  665  - 

-  20,340 

DSCPlEASE 


(l)  fhe  decreo.se  in  yrorking  funds  of  ',i33.500  in  this  item  for  1943  v.dll  he  met 
hy  discontinuing  the  issuance  of  raarket  renorts  on  Saturdays.  Tiis  vrill  effect 

savings  in  leased  vrire  costs  h'^  reducing  the  leased  uire  contract  to  a  5-day 
v/eek.  It  is  also  ulanned  to  discontinue  the  leased  uire  hetvreen  Port  tforth  and 
San  Antonio,  ^exas  and  to  'provide  for  the  issuance  of  a,  somevrhat  curtailed  re¬ 
port  at  San  Antonio  hy  commercial  telegrams.  It  vdll  also  he  necessp.r'’’  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  information  released  from  vp.rious  offices,  including  the 
'oossihle  elimination  of  reports  on  grain  from  Chicago. 

CEAl'GB  IN  LAITG1IAC3 

The  estinadoes  include  a  urouosed  change  in  the  !l.an.gU8.''e  of  this  item  a,s  fol¬ 
lows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackets): 

L’ai'ket  ne’-rs  service:  Tor  collecting,  nuhlishing;  and  dis¬ 
tributing,  hy  telegraph,  mail,  or  otherwise,  timely  information 
on  the  ma.rket  sun")!;’’  and  demand,  conmercie.l  movement,  location, 
disposition,  quality,  condition,  and  ma.rket  prices  of  livestoci-c, 
meats,  fish,  and  animal  products,  dairy  and  pou.ltry  products. 


;) 

V 


i 


fruits  piif  ve;;;:eto.‘'oles,  -oeanufcs  and  their  products,  grain,  hau, 
feeds,  cottonseed,  and  seeds,  and  other  agricultural  products, 
indeuendentl’’’  ajid  in  cooperation  uith  other  hranches  of  the 
G-overnment,  State  agencies,  purchasing  and  consuning  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  production,  transportation, 
raa.rheting,  and  distribution  of  farm  and  food  products, 

[al,  133,500,  of  vrhich  55,000  shall  he  available  for  the  rnain- 
tena.nce  of  a  market  news  service  at  heu  Orleans,  Louisiana] 

31 , 118 . 655. 

This  change  strikes  out  the  provision  for  the  mo.intenance  of  a  market  ne^'rs  of¬ 
fice  at  ITevr  Orleans,  Louisiana.  'die  market  nevrs  office  at  ITew  Orleans  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  program  for  the  conduct  of  the  market  news  service  in  a 
large  number  of  markets.  ITo  reductions  o,re  contemplated  uith  the  present  rgi- 
'oropriations  and  the  retention  of  the  specific  provision  for  ITei;  Orleans  is 
unnecessanp. 


■fOSK  U1TD3H  APPHOPRIAf I OIT 

Objective;  fo  supply  producers,  shippers,  distributors,  'landlers,  and  others 
with  unbiased,  timely  and  accura.te  information  relative  to  shipment,  market 
supplies  and  prices,  and  the  conditions  affecting  the  market, 

fhe  problem  anci  its  significance;  It  is  well  established  that  producers,  ship¬ 
pers,  and  distributors  of  farm  products,  especiall”  those  subject  to  more 
rapid  price  chanj’es,  want  and  need  the  most  complete  picture  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  each  dnr  of  prevailing  market  prices,  suoplies  arriving  and  on  hand  in 
the  markets,  and  the  ra.te  of  shipment  of  supplies  to  market.  They  ’''ant  this 
information  from  an  unbiased  source.  Commercial  a.  gencies  do  not,  nor  are  they 
in  position  to,  furnish  such  information  on  a  national  scale  in  the  detail  re¬ 
quired  if  it  is  to  be  of  value  as  a  basis  for  individual  transactions,  ^le 
problem  under  this  appropriation,  therefore,  is  to  furnish  market  information 
that  is  adequate,  accura.te,  and  timel’’'.  file  most  pressing  problem  in  recent 
""ea.rs  has  been  to  meet  the  changing  market  conditions  arising  as  a  I'esult  of 
the  increasiu':  use  of  the  motor  truck,  the  ^ri gening  of  the  market  area.,  and  the 
demand  from  producers  for  resorts  on  "lore  commodities  and  the  coverage  of  more 
ma.rkets. . 

It  is  genera.lly  accepted  that  marketing  cannot  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  un¬ 
less  'ooth  buyer  and  seller  are  informed  as  to  suppI'*,  price,  and  all  other 
factors  contributing  to  the  making  of  the  m-ayket.  fhe  sellers  -  fa.rmers  and 
shippers  mostly  -  are  iridel’*  scattered  a.t  great  distances  from  the  actual  mar¬ 
ket  place  and  are,  therefore,  at  a  disadvantage  unless  they  are  provided  ’dfe 
rea.sonably  corarolete  and  unbiased  information,  f'he  market  reports  provided  un¬ 
der  diis  appropriation  fill  this  need  and  have  over  a  period  of  some  20  '^ears 
become  the  recognized  official  source  of  information  for  the  markets  covered. 

fhe  current  national  emergenc";  has  placed  additional  responsibility  on  the 
facilities  provided  under  this  appropriation.  Detailed  informa.tion  as  to  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  is  required  idien  prices  nud  methods  of  distribution  must  be 
given  special  a.ttention.  -he  'lork  under  this  appropriation  vras  started  in 
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1915  bo  fu.rnish  formers  for  the  first  time  unhiased  information  as  to  market 
conditions  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetahles.  It  v;as  extended  to  other  comraodi- 
ties  and  ranidlr  expanded  during  the  vrar.  The  current  appropriation  is  approx¬ 
imately  25  percent  less  than  the  amount  available  in  1917,  v/hereas  the  changes 
thak  have  talcen  place  in  the  marketing  system  during  the  intervening  25  years 
have  increased  the  need  for,  and  added  greatly  to  the  significance  of,  a,de- 
quate  :.iarket  information, 

G-eneral  olan:  The  Hork  under  this  appropriation  is  organized  along  comiiiodity 
lines,  as  folloirs:  (l)  Livestock,  mea.ts  and  vrool;  (2)  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables;  (3)  dairy  and  poultry  products;  (4)  grain,  ha3',  and  feed;  (5)  cotton¬ 
seed.  Under  each  of  these  projects  the  plan  of  vrork  is  genera.lly  similar. 
Ilarket  reporters  located  in  the  important  market  centers  are  responsible  for 
reporting  the  market  receipts,  prices,  and  general  market  conditions  for  tlie 
group  of  commodities  to  which  they  may  be  assigned.  The  information  so  col¬ 
lected  is  interchanged  between  markets.  Hadio,  press,  or  mail  reports  are  re¬ 
leased  from  ea-ch  market.  There  are  in  all  about  115  market  news  field  offices 
provided  for  under  this  appropriation.  The  number  varies  somev;hat  f  rom  :'’’ear 
to  ■'"ear  because  of  the  var^ung  requirements  ’for  temporary  seasonal  offices  in 
producing  sections. 


Txairples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  TIais  is  a  continuing  activity  and 
changes  from  yean  to  "'ear  are  generally  confined  to  improvement  in  the  raetha?. 
of  gathering  and  dissemina'” ing  the  information  or  rendering  services  at  addi¬ 
tional  markets  -  some  of  vrhich  are  provided  for  b:'’’  alditional  appropriations, 
and  some  of  v/hich  are  effected  by  •nre  efficient  use  of  the  funds  and  personnel 
available.  It  is  never  possible  to  meet  all  of  the  requests  for  expanding  this 
activity.  Tdds  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  livestock. 

The  most  outstanding  development  during  the  "nar  has  been  the  improvement  in 
the  disbribution  of  the  information  and  its  adaptation  to  nevr  uses.  Jor  the 
■pa.st  tvro  or  tliree  ■'"eans  a  more  coordinated  plan  for  servicing  ra.dio  stations 
ha.s  been  developed..  In  furtherance  of  this  general  plan,  0.  central  informa¬ 
tional  contact,  point  has  been  established  in  Atlanta,  ■'-rhere  one  market  nevrs 
office  serves  as  a  disseminating  point  for  all  of  the  commodity  releases.  Im¬ 
provement  in  dissemination  and  cooperation  v.dth  radio  stations  and  the  press 
was  im;,:ediate.  In  Chicago,  v/here  the  commodit”  markets  are  vddely  separated, 
a  central  informationa.!  office  ’-ras  established.  This  office  assembles  infor¬ 
mation  from  aJLl  of  the  commodit"  reporting  offices  and  prepares  special  re¬ 
ports  for  radio  and  the  press.  Tliis  a, rranigenent  does  not  interfere  vrith  the 
regulax  dissemination  b""  the  severe,!  offices  covering  their  respective  markets, 
but  it  does  -provide  for  a  coordina,ted  report  on  the  Chicago  na.rnet  a.nd  increa.sed 
covera  '6  of  the  area  h-a,s  been  marked,  Uider  radio  d.issemination  ha.s  been 
mau’ked  in  all  of  the  commodity  groups.  Some  34-0  radio  stations  are  now  using 
market  reports,  -his  represents  an  increa.se  of  80  stations  during  the  ■'^ear . 

One  example  of  wider  dissemination  of  fruit  and.  vegetaDle  commodity’'  information 
is  the  new  service  to  Tlorida,  gro’-rers,  A  special  report  in  season  is  prepared 
in  the  market  news  office  in  ITev.;  York  and  relea.sed.  a''  9  o’clock  each  morning. 
This  report  is  sent  by  leased,  vive  to  Atlanta,  where  it  is  relayed  by  ?ress 
Associations  and.  is  flashed,  from  some  seven  rad.io  stations  in  Tlorida  before 
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ten  o'clock  each  norning.  The  morning  report  on  the  rlex'r  York  market 

instituted  last  "ear  continues  to  he  popular.  This  report  covering  the  •'■’■hole- 
sfile  fruit  and  vegetable  market  for  farmers  in  the  ITorthea.st  is  releo.sed  hy 
6  o'clock  each  morning. 

Before  resuming  the  report  during  the  curi*ent  season,  :fe.rmers  vrere  circularized 
and  out  of  1,182  fa.rners'  replies  97  percent  reo^uested  the  resumption  of  the 
report. 

The  extension  of  the  report  to  nev;  uses  has  been  an  important  development  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  defense  activities.  Bu.ring  the  '^eex  the  rational  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  ajid  later  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 

Civiliaji  Supply  became  interested  in  the  consumer  broadcast  vrhich  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  limited  I'/ay  over  a  period  of  years.  As  a  result  of  the  request 
and  vrith  some  clerical  and  technical  assistance,  the  market  news  offices  in 
ten  cities  undertook  to  prepare  special  radio  broadcasts.  At  the  ipresent  time 
some  20  cities  are  covered  by  this  t;';-po  of  service, 

(e)  I-IHICDT  II-TSPPCTIOI'T  OP  PAPJ:  ?P0 DUCTS 

Appropria.tion  Act,  194-2  Plus  $2,090 

SUP  lemental  for  vd thin-grade  promotions .  $461,090 


Budget  estimate*  1?^43  .  468 .837 

Change  from  1942: 

Additional  for  acbministrative  promotions  .  +  7 , 747 


BBOJBCT  SUIT’D;  BUTT 


Pro  'jects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Inspection  and  certification 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

$273,543 

$275,000 

$275,000 

2.  Ins'oection  and  certification 
of  )rocessed  fru.its  and  vege¬ 
tables  . 

36,250 

43, 700 

43, 700 

3.  C-ra.ding  and  certification  of 
daii-p  and  poulti'y  products  ... 

54,318 

54,900 

54,900 

-  - 

4.  Inspection  and  certification 
of  rice,  hay,  beans,  peas  and 
seed . 

32,531 

28, 700 

28,700 

5.  Grading  and  certification  of 
mea.ts  . 

32,924 

33,700 

33,700 

6.  Inspection  of  cottonseed  .... 

22,879 

23,000 

23,000 

— 

7.  Uet  cost  of  vdthin-grade  pro¬ 
motions  . 

2,090 

9,837 

+$7,747 

Unobligated  bad  ance . 

6.075 

_  — 

-  - 

-  - 

To  tal  . 

459 , 000 

461,090 

468,837 

+  7,747 

r 
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CHAITGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (ne\f  language  underscored): 

liarket  inspection  of  farm  products:  For  enabling  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  independently  and  in  cooperation  vrith  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  Ste.te  agencies,  purchasing  and  consuming  organiza¬ 
tions,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  other  associations 
of  businessmen  or  trade  organizations,  and  loersons  or  corpora.tions 
engaged  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  and  food  products,  ^rhether  operating  in  one  or  more 
jurisdictions,  to  investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  the  cla-ss,  quality,  and  condition  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  v/hether  rav/,  dried,  or  canned,  poultry,  but¬ 
ter,  ha.y,  and  other  perishable  farm  products  when  offered  for  inter¬ 
state  shipment  or  when  received  at  such  important  central  markets  as 
the  Secretary/  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  or  o,t 
points  which  may  be  conveniently  reached  therefrom,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  including  payment  of  such  fees 
as  v;ill  be  reasona^ble  ajid  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  cover  the  cost  for 
the  service  rendered:  Provided,  Nhat  officers  and  employees  who. 
under  proper  authorization,  use  privately  owned  motor  vehicles  in 

the  performance  of  official  travel  ^rithin  the  corporate  limits  of 

their  official  sta-tions  for  the  purioose  of  inspecting  and  grading 

farm  and  food  products  and  the  supervision  thereof  at  points  loco^ted 

v/ithin  the  said  corpora.te  limits  may  be  reimbursed  for  such  travel 

at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  three  cents  per  mile:  Provided  further.  Phat 
certificates  issued  by  the  o.uthorized  agents  of  the  Department  shall 
be  received  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained,  [ $459,000]  $4-68 . 8 07 . 

In  many  instances  an  inspector  is  required  to  inspect  commodities  at  vrare- 
houses,  railroad  •'.’■ards,  packing  plants,  docks,  and  a  number  of  other  ^ndely 
separated  points  frequently  inaccessible  idth  respect  to  pu.blic  transportation 
v/ithin  the  limits  of  his  official  station.  In  the  interest  of  performing  the 
’■rark  efficiently^  a.nd  promptly  the  use  of  an  a.utoraobile  is  necessary.  At  some 
points  Government  cars  are  provided  but  in  other  instances  where  the  volume  of 
vrork  is  relatively  small  or  in  cases  vrhere  a  teirrporary  volume  of  ’-/ork  develops 
it  is  neither  feasible  nor  economical  to  provide  Government  -ovrned  a,utomobiles. 
In  such  Cases  the  use  of  the  inspector's  privately  o^-^ned  car  is  permitted  and 
he  is  allovred  to  claim  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

At  the  present  time  persons  v;ho  are  permitted  to  use  their  private  cars  for 
trcansportat ion  within  the  corporate  limits  of  their  officia.l  stations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  receipts  for  a,ll  expenditures.  The  aciministrative  audit  pro¬ 
cedure  is  greatly  complicated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  verification  of  all 
claims  is  reqn.ired  and  extensive  re-oorting  and  itemization  is  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  reimbursement  accounts.  The  procedure  which  vrould  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  proposed  change  in  language  would  greatly  simplify  the  auditing 
procedure  and  on  the  whole  would  be  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the 
Government  in  carrying  on  the  v;ork  provided  for  xmder  this  appropriation. 
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ITOEK  U1'ID3H  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective!  Standards  for  qualit;^  description  are  uniform  in  reality  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  interpreted  accurately  and  applied  consistently.  Produ¬ 
cers  as  a  rule  are  not  qualified  to  inspect  according  to  detailed  grade  spec¬ 
ifications.  Buyers  and  sellers  need  evidence  of  inspection  as  a  basis  for 
transactions  uhen  one  'oarty  or  both  may  not  be  in  position  to  examine  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  objective  of  this  appropriation  is  to  furnish  trained  inspectors  who 
uill  inspect  and  certify  as  to  grade  and  condition  individual  lots  upon  arjpli- 
cation  and  upon  pajTiient  of  a  fee  by  the  applicant  for  inspection. 

The  problem  and  its  significance:  consummate  a  satisfactory  contract  or  agree¬ 

ment,  it  is  essential  that  both  buyer  and  seller  fully  understand  the  quality  of 
the  product  being  exchanged.  With  the  v/idespread  markets  that  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  b;,’  present  day  transportation  and  communication,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  marketing  is  the  provision  for  some  means  v;hereby  the  iDroducts  can 
be  accurately  and  impa,rtially  described.  An  inspection  certificate  issued  under 
this  project  provides  the  buyer  and  seller  vrith  evidence  of  an  impartial  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  products  it  covers. 

The  most  important  recent  problem  under  this  appropriation  has  been  to  meet 
the  increa,sed  demand  for  inspection  on  the  part  of  governmental  purchasing 
agencies.  Purchases  under  Lease-Lend  and  surplus  disposal  programs  are  made 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  A^^ricultural  Marketing  Service.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  volume  of  vrark.  At  the  same  time  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  uniform  grading  by  governmental  purchasing  organizations  has 
increased  the  demand  for  regular  commercial  grading  services. 

Although  the  inspection  vrark  done  under  this  appropriation  is  permissive  in 
that  inspections  are  made  only  upon  application  by  interested  parties,  the  im¬ 
portance  and  va.lue  of  this  vrark  is  not  limited  to  the  individuals  vrho  may  be 
parties  to  a  merchandising  contract.  This  activity  has  an  important  and  fund¬ 
amental  public  interest.  It  promotes  better  marketing  by  the  use  of  uniform 
standards.  The  inspection  certificates  aid  in  settling  and  avoiding  disputes 
vrhich  arise  among  buyers,  sellers,  carriers,  and  other  j)arties  as  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  commodities  involved  in  individual  transactions.  Programs 
conducted  vrith  producers  for  the  improvement  of  quality  and  the  handling  of 
agricultural  products  have  for  :''ears  been  based  on  the  a,pplication  of  uniform 
grad.ing  standards.  The  inspection  vrark  is  directly  related  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  other  Ped-eral  activities. 

Por  exantole,  the  administration  of  many  marketing  agreements  and  surplus  con¬ 
trol  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  vrauld  be  handi¬ 
capped.  or  imraossible  vrithout  inspection.  Purchases  by  the  Surplus  ilarketing 
Administration  are  based  upon  official  inspection.  A  large  volume  of  various 
foods  are  inspected  for  the  Navy  and  the  Army  vrhile  many  State  purchasing 
agents  have  utilized  the  service  for  years. 

Some  of  the  regulatory  Acte  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
could  not  be  administered  successfully  vdthout  the  inspection  service,  ^or 
exaiTple,  inspection  certificates  frequently  constitute  the  principal  evidence 
upon  v/hich  a  decision  can  be  made  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act. 
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general  ?)lan;  Inspection  ^rork  conducted  under  this  ap'oropriation  is  permissive, 
inspections  "being  made  only  at  the  request  of  interested  parties.  A  large 
part  of  the  vrork  is  conducted  cooperatively  v/ith  State  agencies  under  vrhich 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  licenses  the  inspectors  and  suipervises  their 
uo  rk. 

Sxamroles  of  progress  and  current  urograms;  Substantial  increases  are  shoim  in 
almost  every  line  of  work  conducted  under  this  appropriation.  Much  of  this  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  increased  purchases  of  food  products  for  the  grovdng 
armed  forces,  and  purchases  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act.  Grovrth  in  the  regular 
inspection  work  has  also  taken  place  and  is  indicated  by  an  increase  of  32  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  butter  graded  and  an  increase  of  about  1,350,000  dozens  eggs 
marketed  under  consumer  grades.  Canning  factories  for  fruits  and  vegeta,bles 
using  continuous  fa.ctory  inspection  increased  from  2  to  20.  I'hese  additional 
18  plants  will  probably  pack  around  10,000,000  cases  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  year.  The  quantity  of  meat  graded  reached  an  all-time 
high,  an  increase  of  over  92,000,000  pounds,  or  about  17  percent  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Similarly,  the  635,000  cars  of  fresh  fru,its  and  vegetables  in¬ 
spected  represents  the  greatest  quantity/  ever  inspected  in  this  work. 

This  increase  vms  largely  due  to  the  volume  inspected  for  the  Havy,  Marines, 
and  Quartermaster  Corps,  aOounting  to  about  40,500,000  pounds  out  of  a  total 
of  48,000,000  pounds. 

Grading  and  certification  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  likev/ise  shovr  large 
gains  during  the  fiscal  i'^ear.  '^'he  increase  in  many  of  these  items,  such  as 
dried  eggs,  dry  milk,  and  cheese  is  due  to  the  increased  purchases  by  the 
Surplus  M'arketing  Administration.  It  is  significant,  hov/ever,  that  butter 
grading  v:as  not  influenced,  by  these  factors  and  the  32,000,000  pounds  increase 
over  the  past  :'’’ear  represents  an  actual  increase  of  commercial  ^rork  done, 

For  the  coming  year  it  appears  that  this  pro.ject  will  'be  called  upon  to  handle 
an  increasing  amount  of  vrork,  both  for  regular  commercial  use  and  for  the  rat¬ 
ional  defense  organizations.  In  addition  to  the  increa.sed  purchases  for  the 
armed  forces  of  this  country  and  shipm.ent  to  foreign  countries,  any  price  le¬ 
gislation  affecting  food  products  will  undoubtedly  create  an  ad.ditional  demand, 
for  gra.ding  v/ork. 

Revenue 


Ror  several  "^ears  fees  collected  from  applicants  for  inspection  have  amounted 
to  a.pproxiamtely  75  percent  of  the  exoenditur es  under  this  item.  During  the 


past  fiscal  year  funds  returned  to  the 
the  expenditures  for  this  work. 

The  follov;ing  ta.ble  shows  the  quantity 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  as  compared  vn.  th 


Treasury  amounted  to  86.5  percent  of 


of  products  graded  or  inspected  during 
1940: 
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Volume 

of  %rk 

Commodity 

1940 

1941 

Presh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Shiirping  points  (cars  or  carlo t 

equivalents)  . 

468,293 

498,731 

Receiving  markets  (cars  or  carlo t 

equivo.lents)  . 

47,256 

46,105 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables  (number  of 
gradings)  . . . 

7^998 

14,203 

Dairy  and  poultry  products: 

Butter  graded  (nounds)  . 

245,066,927 

277,101,127 

Cheese  graded  (pounds)  . 

5,515,507 

39,953,012 

Eggs  graded  (cases)  . 

2,776,532 

3,320,585 

Dressed  poultry,  graded  (nounds)  . 

15,875,359 

20,840,060 

Dressed  poultry,  inspected  (pounds)  .... 

70,386,026 

76,917,214 

Live  poultry,  graded  (pounds)  . 

753,674 

1,133,4-61 

Dressed  turkeys,  graded  (pounds)  . 

37,659,686 

45,866,964 

Frozen  eggs,  inspected  (pounds)  . 

774,480 

245,650 

Frozen  eggs,  graded  (porinds)  . 

-  - 

21,672,348 

Dry  skim  milk,  graded  (pounds)  . 

5,000,000 

30,395,270 

Evaporated  milk,  graded  . 

43,500,000(lbs) 

5,439,1061 

Dried  eggs,  graded  (pounds)  . 

-  - 

944,419 

Rice  (hundred-vreight)  . 

2,940,896 

4,484,482 

Hay  (number  of  inspections)  . 

7,679 

8,800 

Beans,  dr 7/  edible  ( 1,000  bags)  . 

2,084 

5,231 

Peas  (1,000  bags)  . 

1,227 

1,025 

Seed  (pounds)  (dockage  inspection  of 

timothy  and  sweet  clover)  . 

8,958 

5,4-98 

Heats:  (pounds) 

Fresh  frozen: 

Beef  . 

544,810,856 

636,917,7-34 

Veal  and  calf  . 

6,082,344 

8,414,121 

Lanb  and  mutton . 

23,450,669 

28,937,756 

Pork . 

6,118,856 

9,822,301 

Cured: 

Beef  . 

1,911,234 

1,669,032 

Pork  . 

24,980,952 

11,767,154- 

Hanufactured: 

Lard  and  lard 'subs titutes  . 

1,054,357 

1,673,548 

^c.Bausage  and  ground  meats  . 

29,681,178 

6,598,685 

Miscellaneous  meat  products  . 

2,293,065 

4,158,228 

Cottonseed  (samples  analyzed)  . 

57,436 

56,793 

fl 
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SUPPLEMEOTAL  KINDS 
Direct  Allotnents 


Projects 

Allotment  s , 
I9UI 

Estimat  ed 
Allotment  s , 

1942 

Est imat  ed 
Allotment  s , 

19^13 

Salaries  .and  expenses.  Veterans' 
Adninistrat ion  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Agricultural  Marketing 

Service)  . 

U5,000 

47,200 

5^7,200 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  (Advance  fron  Suk- 

sistence  of  the  Arny,  War  Department) 

Inspection  of  processed  foods  . 

17,000 

181,910 

181,910 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Arm:/  (Trans- 

fer  fron  War  Department)!  Inspection 

of  hray  and  supervision  of  Arny  hay 
inspectors  . 

3,270 

3,250 

3,250 

Total,  Supplemental  funds 

(Direct  Allotnents)  . 

65,250 

232,360 

232,360 

•A.V.' 
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(f)  MAEKETIUG  FAEi^  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  SI,  680  supplemental  for 


v/i thin-grade  promotions . . .  $401,680 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  567. 450 

Change  from  1942: 

ITet  reduction  in  working  f\inds  . .  -40,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions . * .  5.770 

Uet  decrease  . . . .  ~~  54,  250 


PROJECT  STATEI^'IEliT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Standardization  and  marketing 
research  ont 

1.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables-... 

$56, 257 
4,388 

$57,700 

4,500 

$54,000 

4,500 

-$3,700  (1) 

2.  Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

3,  Livestock,  meats  and  v/ool  ..... 

73,125 

75,000 

65,000 

-10,000  (1) 

4.  Dairy  and  poultry  products. .. . 

20,763 

21,  300 

18,000 

-3,300  (1) 

5.  Grain,  rice, beans, peas,  hay  and 
seed  . . 

90,679 

93,000 

83,000 

-10,000  (1) 

6.  Cotton  . 

145,023 

148,500 

135,500 

-13,000  (1) 

7,  Net  cost  of  v/i  thin-grade 
promotions  . . 

1,  680 

7,450 

5,770 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

9,765 

-  - 

-  - 

,  -  - 

Total  . 

400,000 

401,  580 

. . .  i 

367,450 

-34, 230 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $40,000  in  this  item  for  1945  amounts  to  a 
10  percent  reduction  and  v;ill  necessitate  curtailment  of  work  connected  vjith  the 
several  projects  conducted  under  this  appropriation. 

In  each  instance  the  expenditures  for  travel,  supplies,  and  equipment  will  he 
held  to  a  minimum.  The  reduction  on  fruit  and  vegetable  work  v/i  11  be  met  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  research  on  marketing  methods  and  practices  and  the  discontinuance  of 
all  v;ork  on  the  development  of  new  grades  except  in  the  most  urgent  causes.  The 
work  on  mohair  standardization  v/i  11  be  discontinued  and  one  technical  man  on 
meat  standardization  will  be  transferred  to  other  work, 

A  general  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  number  of  spinning  and  fiber  tests  in 
connection  v/ith  the  cotton  standards.  The  hay  standardization  v/ork,  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  checking  of  new  moisture  testing  instruments  and  devices  for  the 
measurement  of  gluten  in  wheat  v/ill  be  discontinued. 
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CHAl'iGS  Il'j  LAIjGUAGS 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  a.s  fol¬ 
lows  (new  language  underscored): 

Marketing  farm  products:  Por  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  relative  to  the 
standardization,  classification,  grading,  preparation  for  market, 
handling,  and  marketing  of  farm  and  food  products,  including  the 
demonstration  and  promotion  of  the  use  of  uniform  standards  of 
classification  of  American  farm  and  food  products  throughout  the 
ro r Id ,  and  for  making  analyses  of  cotton  fiber  as  'provided  hy  the 
Act  anuroved  Auril  7.  1941  (55  Stat.  ISl).  S3S7.450*.  Provided,  That 
samples,  illustrations,  practical  forms,  or  sets  of  the  grades 
recommended  or  promulgated  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  farm 
or  food  products  may  he  sold  under  such  rules  and  regulations  a.s  he 
may  prescribe,  and  the  receipts  therefrom  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

This  change  combines  the  admiiii  strati  on  of  the  Act  approved  April  7,  1941, 
with  the  cot-ton  research  w.'rk  performed  under  this  appropriation. 

WORK  miURR  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Oh.iective;  To  pro^ude  the  technical  information  needed  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  and  modifying  standards  by  which  the  variations  in  quality  of 
farm  products  may  be  described  in  the  marketing  process;  and  to  collect  and 
publish  information  concerning  the  methods  used  in  packing,  grading,  hand¬ 
ling,  and  distributing  farm  products,  including  the  compilation  of  sta¬ 
tistics  shovfing  shipments,  market  receipts,  and  sources  of  market  supplies. 

The  'Problem  and  its  significance?  Uniform  standards  and  grade  specifications 
are  a  fundamenbal  requiiement  for  efficient  marketing.  They  reduce  con¬ 
fusion,  vraste,  and  chicanery  and  permit  uniform  description  and  inspection 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  importance  of  standards  and  official  inspection  on  the  basis  of  uni¬ 
form  standa.rds  has  been  recognized  by  Congress  and  the  States  by  the  en¬ 
actment  of  numerous  statutes  and  legislative  authorizations.  Among  the 
Federal  lav;s^  in  whi.ch  Standards  are  essential  in  the  administration  are: 

The  Grain  Standards  Act,  the  Cotton  Futures  and  Gotton  Standards  Act, 

The  Commodities  Exchange  Act,  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act,  the  Cotton  Grade 
and  Staple  Statistics  Act,  The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and 
the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act.  The  extensive  permissive  inspection  and 
market  reporting  work  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies  rest  upon  the 
work  done  under  this  appropriation. 
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General  t)lan;  The  work  is  planned  along  commodity  lines,  each  of  six  groups 
of  workers  dealing  with  a  group  of  related  commodities  as  follows:  (l) 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  (2)  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  (3)  live¬ 
stock,  meats,  and  wool,  (4)  dairy  and  poultry  products,  (5)  grains,  hay, 
beans,  and  seed  and  (6)  cotton. 

For  all  of  the  commodities  the  basic  plan  of  work  is  similar.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  plan  of  study  under  which  the  worker  keeps  informed  of  changes 
taking  place  in  production  and  marketing  problems  is  follov;ed  for  each  of 
the  crops.  In  addition  to  the  long-time  or  continuing  program,  each 
worker  must  be  available  to  render  assistance  to  the  grader  confronted 
with  a  nev;  and  unusual  problem.  Another  function  of  the  workers  under 
this  project  is  the  demonstrational  work  vdth  producers  and  handlers, 

Bxamules  of  uro-^ress  and  current  -programs;  Highlights  of  the  research  under 
each  of  the  commodity  groups  follow: 

1.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  Some  99  standards  for  65  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  established.  During  the  past  year  standards  for  11 
commodities  v/ere  revised;  these  include  asparagus,  broccoli,  cherries, 
citrus  (Florida  and  Texas),  cucumbers,  grapefruit  (California  and  Arizona), 
oranges  (California  and  Arizona),  lemons,  onions,  pears,  and  shallots. 
Studies  are  now  under  way  with  a  view  to  announcing  standards  for  pears 
for  canning,  blueberries,  beets  for  canning,  grapefruit  for  canning,  and 
squash.  Manuscripts  now  in  process  include  "Economic  Study  of  the  Pecan 
Industry";  "Marketing  Maine  Potatoes";  "Carlot  Shipments  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables";  and  "Wholesale  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Hew  York", 

Last  year  study  v/as-  conducted  in  Chicago,  through  the  retail  trade, 
on  consumer  grades  for  potatoes.  Limited  funds  for  this  work  have  made  it 
impossible  to  push  this  phase  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be.  A 
bulletin,  "Buying  Guide  for  Consumers,"  issued  last  year,  has  received 
immense  popular  acceptance, 

2.  Processed  fruits  and  vegetables:  There  are  at  present  52  standards 
in  effect  for  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  42  are  for  the 
Canned  product*  3  for  dried  fruits,  2  for  frozen  vegetables,  and  6  for 
barrelled  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  use  of  these  grades  by  commercial 
concerns  and  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  purchasing  agencies  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  and  the  work  in  this  field  to  develop  needed  grade  speci¬ 
fications  has  been  particalarly  hard  pressed. 

Recently  a  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  assisting  them  in  drawing  up  specifications  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  With  the  increased  buying  under  Lend-Lease,  all  of  ^vhich 
is  inspected  bj^  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  the  research  personnel 
has  been  utilized  extensively  in  the  "servicing"  of  the  inspection  forces. 

3.  Livestock  meats,  and  wool:  Standards  have  been  established  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  livestock  and  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs. 
Standards  have  also  been  established  for  carcass  meat. 
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Work  is  progressing  on  grades  for  cured  meats.  Studies  are  also  "being  made 
to  determine  the  relationship  "between  the  grades  of  slaughter  lambs  and 
selling  price  and  between  the  grades  of  the  carcass  and  selling  prices. 
Studies  are  being  made  to  develop  more  objective  methods  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  ratio  of  fat  and  bone  to  lean  meat  in  the  various  cuts  of  meat. 

During  the  past  year  the  personnel  has  given  assistance  to  the  Provisions 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board  in  developing  new  specifica¬ 
tions  and  revising  old  ones.  In  addition,  revision  of  Department  Bulletin 
No,  1360  "Marketing  Classes  and  Grades  of  Livestock"  was  completed.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Publication  No.  391  "Federal  Beef  Grading"  and  No.  392  "Buying  Beef 
by  Grade"  \'jere  completed  and  published.  Service  and  Regulatory  Announce¬ 
ments  No.  114  "Official  United  States  Standards  for  "Veal  Calves  and  Calf 
Carcasses"  and  No,  123  "Official  United  States  Standards  for  Lambs,  Year¬ 
ling  Mutton,  and  Mutton  Carcasses"  v;ere  completed  and  published. 

Wool  shrinkage  studies  are  directed  toward  arriving  at  a  practical  means 
of  sampling  and  determining  the  shrinkage  of  a  producer's  wool  clip  as  ,an 
and  to  him  in  marketing.  At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  attached,  to  the  estimate  of  shrink;  the  buyers  tend  to  bid  Ipw 
because  of  the  great  diliiculby  of  estimating  accurately  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  in  a  particular  clip.  Obviously  if  a  reasonably  accurate  method 
could  be  devised  for  measuring  the  actual  shrinkage  in  a  parti cu.lar  clip  of 
wool  it  would  be  of  tremendous  value  throughout  the  entire  wool  industry. 

The  work  has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  78  individual  shrinkage  tests  on 
random  hand  samples  selected  from  the  opened  seams  of  bags  have  produced 
shrinkages  which  in  no  instance  had  a  deviation  greater  than  1,5  percent 
from  that  of  the  entire  lot  under  test,  A  statistical  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  tests  indicates  that  the  method  nov;  being  employed  when  used 
in  connection  ^dth  original  bag  territory  and  Texas  wool  of  uniform  grade  or 
graded  Fine  and  l/ 2  Blood  territory  wool  vdll  in  no  instance  vary  more  than 
2  percent. 

4.  Dairy  and  rinultry  -products  This  work  is  directed  toward  the  estadolish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  grades,  assistance  to  the  grading  force  in 
meeting  special  problems,  and  assistance  to  producers  in  their  marketing 
problems.  Recently,  because  of  the  unusual  volume  of  Government  purchases 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  grading  vrork  both  for  the  Government  and 
commercial  grading,  it  has  been  necessary  to  devote  almost  full  time  in 
meeting  the  special  grading  problems  that  arise. 

Grades  have  been  established  for  butter  and  cheese;  dressed  chicken,  ducks, 
geese,  guineas,  and  squab;  eggs;  live  poultry;  and  dressed  turkeys.  The 
Lend-Lease  purchase  program  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  inspection  for 
a  large  number  of  other  commodities,  notably  dry  and  evaporated  milk,  dried 
and'  frozen  eggs.  This  unusual  situation  has  required  special  attention  to 
the  formulation  of  speci ficatioasjiand  inspection  procedure. 

5.  Grain.  Hav.  Beans  and  Seed:  Grain  The  work  on  grain  standards  is 
closely  linked  to  the  administration  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act.  The 
official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  have  been  used  satisfactorily 
during  the  past  25  years,  because  desirable,  well  considered  revisions  have 
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iDeen  made  as  changing  conditions  v/arranted.  Changes  in  production  methods, 
varieties,  trade  practices,  and  use  of  the  various  grains  require  revision 
of  the  standards  to  reflect  equitably  the  qiialit;?-  values  of  the  grains  and 
to  maJ^e  the  certificates  of  grade  issued,  of  maximum  value.  Over  a  million 
certificates  of  grade  are  issued  xmder  the  Grain  Standards  Act  in  an  average 
year,  representing  yearly  2  billion  bushels  of  grain  ordinarily  valued  at 
over  1  billion  dollars. 

During  the  year  new  or  revised  standards  were  promulgated  for  soybeans,  rye 
and  oats.  The  expansion  of  acreage  and  the  growth  in  importance  of  the 
soybean  crop,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  commodity  is  handled  in  the 
same  channels  of  merchandising  as  the  other  grains,  led  to  the  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  in  July  1940  providing  that  soy¬ 
beans  be  regarded  as  a.  grain  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and  that 
official  mandatory  standards  should  be  brought  within  its  terms.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  revised  soybean  standards  were  promulgated  under  the  Grain  Standards 
Act  to  become  effective  on  September  1,  1941  to  serve  this  year’s  crop. 

During  the  year  the  rye  standards  were  amended  to  meet  a  problem  involving 
the  sizing  of  rye  after  it  had  left  the  hands  of  producers  and  had  reached 
the  tenninal  markets. 

The  new  grades  became  effective  July  1,  1941,  and  the  differences  in  value 
between  the  old  and  nev;  grades  were  reflected  in  trades  made  oefore  that 
date  for  delivery  under  the  new  standards, 

A  new  grade,  to  be  known  as  "Special  Red  Oats"  was  promulgated  effective 
July  1,  1941  which  will  be  operative  for  the  current  crop  movement. 

The  photometric  or  "electric  eye"  method  of  determining  the  protein  content 
of  wheat  flour,  reported  on  last  year,  has  been  tested  in  field  operation 
and  extended  to  include  the  entire  wheat  kernel.  Additional  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  that  the  method  affords  a  better  measure  of  gluten  content  in 
wheat  than  does  the  conventional  method  now  in  use.  Work  is  now  being  di¬ 
rected  tovrard  the  elimination  of  certain  technical  difficulties  and  tov;ard 
the  further  simplification  of  the  procedure  and  equipment. 

Publications  during  the  year  include  seven  bulletins,  seven  articles  for 
technical  publications,  three  mimeographed  reports,  and  five  handbooks, 
manuals,  and  Service  and  Reg^nlatory  Announcements.  Among  the  publications 
v;ere  the  revised  issue  of  Panmers’  Bulletin  1839,  "The  Uses  of  Alfalfa  , 
and  Farmers’  Bulletin  1636,  "Parmer— Bulk  Storage  of  Small  Grain".  Perhaps 
one  of  the  more  important  bulletins  issued  during  the  year  v/as  one  dealing 
with  the  soybean.  ^This  bulletin.  Technical  Bulletin  748,  "Rapid  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Soybean  Oil  Content  and  of  Iodine  Humber  of  Soybean  Oil",  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  "electric  eye"  to  determine  the  oil  content  of  the  beans. 
This  may  provide  a  means  whereby  farmers  may  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
oil  content  of  the  soybeans  delivered  to  the  crushing  plant 

Hav:  Hay  standardization  has  come  in  for  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 


vision  of  the  regular  commercial  hay  inspection  v/as  likewise  heavier, 
standards  are  the  basis  of  all  contracts  oy  the  Army  and  most_ other 
agencies  and  aUout  2,000  type  samples  of  hay,  showing  the  various  gra 
kinds  of  hay  were  -orenared  during  the  year. 


6.  Cotton:  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  cotton  standardization,  classification,  ginning  research,  and 
market  ne^^s  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  hy  six  legis¬ 
lative  acts,  (Cotton  Futures  Act,  Cotton  Standards  Act,  Cotton  Ginning  Act, 
and  Cotton  Q,uality  Statistics  Act  \'dth  two  Amendments). 

For  the  iDurpose  of  supporting,  reinforcing,  and  improving  the  cotton  reg¬ 
ulatory  and  service  work,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carrj'’  on  closely  re¬ 
lated  and  coordinated  cotton  quality,  standardization,  and  marketing  re¬ 
searches.  The  laboratory  and  service  work  are  especially  designed  and  con¬ 
ducted  so  as  to  supplement  each  other  in  a  mutually  helpful  way. 

The  laboratory  testing  and  studies  are  closely  tied  in  with  the  cotton 
regulatory  and  service  problems,  and  day  by  day  contact  with  the  ]practical 
grading,  stapling,  and  service  work  is  an  essential  element  in  the  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  much  of  the  laboratory  v;ork. 

Many  of  the  samples  which  the  laboratories  study  are  those  v/hich  have  to 
do  with  prescribed  grades  and  staples  of  cotton  and  which  are  involved  in 
commercial  marketing,  price  quotations,  and  market  nev/s.  Classification 
offices  and  cotton  specialists  a.re  located  throughout  the  South  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  through  which  samples  can  be  obtained  as  they  flow  through  its  class¬ 
ification  offices,  or  can  be  selected  from  stocks-for-standards  at  V/ashing- 
ton,  v/hich  conform  to  prescribed  g  rades  and  staples,  and  which  possess,  in 
many  cases,  knovm  histories  as  regards  variety,  point  of  grov/th,  crop  year, 
ginning,  storage,  etc. 

An  important  development  during  the  year  was  the  passage  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act  approved  March  3,  1927.  This 
amendment  (Public  Lav/  30,  7.7th  Congress)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  analyses  of  fiber  properties,  spinning  tests  and  other 
tests  of  the  quality  of  cotton  samples  submitted  to  him  by  cotton  breeders 
and  others.  This  service  is  the  outgrowth  of  laboratory?'  v/ork  conducted 
over  a  period  of  years  to  develop  practical  means  for  testing  small  samples 
of  cotton  that  v/ould  provide  a  detailed  picture  of  the  quality  of  these 
small  samples.  An  important  phase  of  this  v/ork  has  been  the  development  of 
bases  of  comparison  against  which  the  data  from  a  single  sample  could  be 
compared  to  determine  the  quality  as  related  to  the  bulk  of  American  cotton. 
Although  no  facilities  heretofore  have  been  available  for  making  service 
tests  for  the  public,  progressive  breeders  have  recognized  that  such  facil¬ 
ities  would  te'nd  to  eliminate  much  of  the  inefficiency  of  cotton  breeding 
and  production  which  arises  out  of  the  development  of  new  cottons  that  do 
not  possess  the  quality  desired  by  mills.  When  such  cottons  get  into  com¬ 
mercial  production,  they  result  in  lov/er  prices  to  the  farmer  and  may  in¬ 
jure  the  rejjutation  of  an  entire  cotton-producing  area.  Thus  through  the 
new  service  tests  that  are  now  provided  and  close  cooperation  v/ith  cotton 
breeders,  the  fiber  and  spinning  laboratories  are  rendering  an  importaiit 
service  in  the  improvement  of  American  cotton  which  should  prove  an  impor¬ 
tant  benefit  to  American  cotton  farmers. 
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Fiber  and  spinning  tests  are  nearing  corapletion  on  the  extensive  regional 
variety  series  thpt  have  been  conducted  on  cotton  grown  in  the  rainfaJl 
and  irrigated  parts  of  our  Cotton  Belt  for  three  years.  A  considerable 
number  of  commercially  grown  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  included.  The 
results  from  these  measurements  show  certain  ones  to  be  definitely  su¬ 
perior  to  others  in  spinning  quality  and  market  values;  others  to  be 
appreciably  lower.  Such  data  indicate  cotton  most  advantageous  for  far¬ 
mers  to  grov;. 

The  cotton  testing  laboratories  are  being  called  upon  more  8,nd  more  to 
furnish  information  needed  for  defense  purposes.  In  such  cases  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  laboratories  to  defer  regular  v;ork  until  the  special 
tests  have  been  completed.  Some  illustrations  follov/! 

Spinning  and  fiber  tests  are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  relative 
utility  of  35  samples  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  vrith  special  reference  to 
their  suitability  for  balloon  fabric.  Such  fabrics  constitute  the  chief 
material  of  which  both  man-carr5rLng  and  barrage  balloons  are  made,  and 
cotton  of  extremely  high  quality  is  required.  These  tests  will  indicate 
the  suitability  of  the  cotton  already  available  for  balloon  cloth,  and  v;ill 
provide  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  strains  of  Sea  Island  tha.t  should 
go  into  any  increased  acreage  that  may  be  used  for  defense. 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  medical  and  purchasing  units  of  the  War 
and  ITavy  Departments,  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  fiber  length  tests  are  made  from  time  to 
time  on  samples  of  absorbent  cotton.  Absorbent  cottons  v/ith  a  greater 
proportion  of  short  fibers  than  that  allov/able  by  the  specifications  are 
undesirable  for  use  in  and  with  the  dressing  for  the  more  important  body 
wounds  resulting  from  combat  and  from  surgical  operations.  In  another 
instance  the  facilities  of  a  laboratory  were  called  upon  for  special  ser¬ 
vice  in  providing  information  as  to  the  differences  bet’'feen  the  physical 
properties  of  cotton  required  for  mixture  v/ith  asbestos  in  the  manufacture 
of  brake  linings  for  the  Army. 
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(g)  TOBACCO  INSPECT! OiT  AIJD  TOBACCO  STOCKS  AND  STAI'JDABDS  ACTS 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,plus  SI, 575  supplemental  for 


within-grade  promotions  . 5534,575 

Second  Deficiency  Act,  1941  (available  in  1942  for 
providing  inspection  and  nev;s  service  at  addition¬ 
al  markets)  .  131,000 

Total  available,  1942  .  665,575 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  671,660 

Change  from  1942: 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  . .  ■*‘6,085 


PHOJECT  STATEiSNT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Administration  of  the  Tobacco 

Inspection  and  Tobacco  Stocks 
and  Standards  Acts  . 

2.  Net  cost  of  v;ithin-grade 

uromotions . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

8431,190 

1,810 

$664,000 

1,575 

$664,000 

7, 660 

+$6,085 

Total  . 

433,000 

665,575 

671,  660 

+  6,085 

NOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  assist  tobacco  growers  to  obtain  better  returns  for  their 
tobacco  according  to  the  quality  produced.  This  is  accomplished  by  pro¬ 
viding  imiform  standards  which  may  be  used  by  farmers  in  preparing  their 
tobacco  for  market,  official  insuection  at  designated  markets  at  time 
of  sale,  and  market  information  as  a  price  guide  to  farmers  by  which  the 
fairness  of  the  offer  by  the  buyer  may  be  judged.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  whole  prograjn  is  materially  increased  by  demonstration  work  v/ith  far¬ 
mers  aiid  farm  groups  to  show  them  how  to  prepare  their  tobacco  for  market 
according  to  the  official  grades. 

The  -problem  and  its  sinuif  icance ;  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States,  having  an  annual  average  value  of  about 
5252,133,000,  is  sold  at  j)ublic  auction  on  about  138  markets.  Prices  for 
the  various  grades  in  a  single  day’s  sale  may  range  from  as  low  as  3  cents 
a  pound  to  as  high  as  50  or  60  cents  a  pound.  The  conditions  of  the  sale, 
especially  the  rapidity  v/ith  which  judgment  must  be  passed  on  a  given  lot 
of  tobacco,  result  in  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  sales  in  v/hich  the  grower 
fails  to  obtain  an  equitable  price  for  the  quality  of  the  crop  he  has  pro¬ 
duced.  The  tobacco  of  any  type  includes  an  extraordinary  range  of  quality. 
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characteristics,  and  values,  based  on  teclmical  consideration  \^ith  which 
the  faraer,  as  a  rule,  can  never  expect  to  become  xi^holly  familiar.  Under 
these  conditions  the  problem  becomes  one  of  providing  him  with  information 
upon  which  he  can  judge  quickly  and  with  assurance  whether  or  not  the  price 
offered  for  his  crop  is  in  line  with  the  quality. 

In  the  absence  of  official  inspection  and  price  reporting,  the  grov;ers 
are  completely  without  means  to  determine  value  according  to  quality  and 
without  a  measuring  stick  for  quality  itself.  It  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  avoidable  losses  to  growers  from  these  factors  alone  aggregate 
from  5  to  10  million  dollars  annually.  The  over-all  problem  of  helping 
farmers  to  market  their  tobacco  therefore  may  be  considered  in  three  general 
categories?  (l)  To  provide  standards  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in 
tobacco  and  methods  of  applying  those  standards  on  behalf  of  the  producer 
at  the  time  of  sale;  (2)  to  furnish  a  price  reporting  service  by  which  the 
grower  may  be  informed  of  current  market  values  according  to  gra.des;  and 
(3)  through  demonstration  work  with  farmers  to  assist  them  in  the  better 
preparation  of  their  tobacco  for  market. 

The  problem  presented  in  preparing  the  quarterly  stocks  report  req'uired 
by  the  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Stanclards  Act  becomes  one  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  f'-’orn  dealers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  quantity  and  character 
of'  tobacco  held. 

There  are  26  types  of  American-grown  tobacco  and  several  types  of  foreign- 
grown  tobacco  sold  in  the  United  States,  The  law  requires  separation  of 
the  holdings  as  to  type  and  also  as  to  certain  groups  of  grades  which  have 
to  do  vrith  the  use  of  the  tobacco  for  different  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  significance  of  the  quarterly  stocks  reports  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  holdings  of  tobacco  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  represent  much  more 
than  half  of  the  supply  of  tobacco  at  the  time  growers  deliver  the  crop 
for  sale.  An  accureke  appraisal  of  the  volume  and  quality  character¬ 
istics  of  the  existing  sujjply  is  therefore  indispensable  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  market  conditions  affecting  growers.  This  is  particularly  time 
in  connection  with  the  formulation  and  prosecution  of  programs  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  related  legislation. 

General  -folan;  On  markets  designated  for  inspection  under  the  Tobacco  Inspec¬ 
tion  Act,  inspectors  examine  each  lot  of  tobacco  prior  to  sale  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  standard  grade  on  the  basket  ticket.  Daily  price  reports  are 
made  available  on  the  market  floor  for  the  use  of  grov/ers.  By  these  means 
it  becomes  possible  for  the  grower  to  ascertain  the  grade  of  his  tobacco 
and  compare  the  bid  price  with  the  current  market  average  for  tobacco  of 
the  saBie  grade  as  shown  in  the  price  report.  This  represents  an  informa¬ 
tion  service  v/hich  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  principal  weakness  of 
the  auction  market  system.  On  all  auction  markets  the  grower  has  the 
pri-vilege,  within  certain  time  limits,  of  rejecting  the  sale  and  calling 
for  resale.  If  from  the  price  comparison  indicated  he  finds  that  liis  to¬ 
bacco  was  sold  at  a  price  materially  below  the  current  market  average,  he 
is  then  in  position  to  act  intelligently  in  the  rejection  of  the  sale. 
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Demonstration  work  is  an  important  adjunct  of  the  inspection  activity* 
Through  practical  demonstration,  usually  on  the  farm,  meeting  with  farm 
"groups  and  organizations,  the  grades  and  handling  methods  are  demonstrated 
and  explained.  In  addition,  the  practice,!  application  of  inspection  and 
market  reporting  on  the  auction  floor  is  demonstrated.  Approximately 
60,000  farm  people  are  contacted  annually  through  this  demonstration  proj¬ 
ect,  The  results  are  apparent  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  tobacco 
appearing  on  the  auction  floor  and  the  wider  use  of  the  price  reports  in 
the  marketing  process.  Specific  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  work  to 
producers  is  the  complaint  from  so-called  "pin-hookers"  or  speculative 
buyers  that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  make  much  profit  in  specula¬ 
tive  transactions, 

Examioles  of  -progress  and  current  -programs t  Increased  appropriations  for 
1942  provided  for  designating  43  additional  markets  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Approximately  60  percent  of  all  auction  markets  are  now  designated 
for  inspection.  The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  now  applies  to  all  auction 
markets  except  one  dark  air- cured  market,  four  auction  markets  in  Maryland, 
and  49  markets  in  the  flue-cured  districts  from  Virginia  to  Florida, 


The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  tobacco  graded  for  the  pasrb  two 
years: 


Tobacco  Inspections  1940-41  Corn-pared  With  1939-40 


On  Auction  Markets 

1940-41 

Pounds 

1939-40 

Pounds 

Flue— cured . . 

147,319,848 

245,399, 625 

Fire- cured . 

Burley . . 

Dark  air-cured . . 

99*  667 i 174 
182,397,084 
39.401.  203, 

89,792, 408 
132,952,792 
19.088. 679 

Total  auction . 

488,785,309 

487,233,504 

Inspections  of  Packed  Tobacco 

In  hogsheads . 

In  bales . . . 

66,757,749 

3.716.960 

10,951,815 

6.452.760 

Total  packed . 

70,474,709 

17,404,575 

Total  inspection . 

559,260,018 

504, 638,079 

During  the  past  year  there  were  2,451  farm  and  school  demonstrations 
and  farmers’  meetings  held  during  which  62,550  farmers  and  agricultural 
students  were  contacted.  This  compares  with  1,973  demonstrations  and 
55,575  farmers  and  agricultural  students  contacted  during  the  previous 
year.  In  addition,  exhibits  were  placed  at  31  county  fairs. 
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The  follovring  specific  causes  are  illustrative  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
grading,  market  reporting  and  demonstrational  work.  A  grower  in  North 
Carolina  offered  a  lot  of  286  pounds  of  tobacco  and  was  hid  22  cents  on  the 
first  sale.  The  price  report  showed  an  average  of  28  cents  for  the  quality- 
offered,  The  first  sale  was  rejected  and  resold  at  27  cents  resulting  in  a 
gain  of  $14.74  or  nearly  27  percent  more  than  the  original  sale.  Another 
North  Carolina  producer  rejected  the  first  sale  on  6  lots  of  tobacco  be- 
‘cause  the  price  bid  on  some  of  the  lots  was  less  than  half  of  the  average 
price  shown  on  the  report.  His  resale  of  the  six  lots  netted  $42,85  more 
than  the  original  sale  and  represented  gains  of  from  10  percent  to  133 
percent  on  the  individual  lots.  Several  hundred  similar  individual  cases 
could  be  cited  from  the  experience  in  the  various  markets  last  year. 


(h)  PESISH/iBLE  AGRICULTUEAL  COMMODITIES 
ANT  PRODUCE  AGENCY  ACTS 

Appropriation  Act,  1942  plus  $1,525  supplemental  for 


within-grade  promotions  . . . .  $1530  525 

Budget  es  bimate,  1943  . . . . . . .  . . . .  175.  585 


Change  from  194 2 o 

Net  increase  in  x^^KJrking  funds  . .  20,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions . .  2.060 

Net  increase  . .  22.060 


PROJECT  statement 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Enforcement  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  and 
Produce  Agency  Acts  . . 

$151,  634 

$152,000 

$172,000 

+  h>20,000( 

2,  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions . . . . . . 

1,525 

3,  585 

+  2,060 

Unobligated  balance . 

366 

-  — 

-  - 

-  - 

Total . . . 

152,000 

153,525 

175,585 

+  22,060 

INCREASE 

(l)  The  increase  in  Vyrorking  funds  of  $20,000  in  this  item  for  1943  is  for  more 
complete  checking  of  compliance  \irith  the  licensing  reouirements  of  the  Perishable 

Agricultural  Commodities  Act  and  to  expedite  the  handling  of  complaints  filed 

under  that  act. 
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Objective:  More  effective  enforcement  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

The  -problem  and  its  significance:  All  commission  merchants,  dealers  and 
brokers  handling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  must  be  licensed  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  Unless  all  eligible  dealers  are  licensed  and  all  not  entitled  to  a 
license  under  the  law  are  excluded,  the  practices  forbidden  by  the  Act  can¬ 
not  be  dealt  v;ith  effectively. 

There  is  a  constantly  shifting  personnel  engaged  in  the  produce  trade. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  itinerant  dealers,  owning  their  own  trucks, 
who  buy  in  one  State  and  transport  and  sell  their  goods  in  another.  The 
present  enforcement  personnel  is  inadequate  to  check  upon  their  operations. 

As  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  it  i^ras 
impossible  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  licensing 
work  was  thereby  reduced  by  S5  percent.  The  curtailment  of  personnel 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  980  licenses  and  a  decrease  of  more  than  sp9,000 
in  receipts  in  less  than  two  years.  In  order  adequately  to  cover  the 
country  on  this  licensing  work  not  less  than  six  field  men  are  necessary. 

Eight  could  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Enforcement  of  these  Acts  through  the  investigation  of  complaints  and  the 
entertaining  of  claims  for  reparation  has  meant  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  producers  and  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  illustration  is  a 
case  of  a  complaint  filed  against  a  carlo t  distributor  in  the  Middle  West 
alleging  violations  of  the  Act  through  failure  truly  and  correctly  to  account 
to  various  shippers  for  whom  the  distributor  acted  as  agent.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  investigation,  the  respondent  paid  19  shippers  the  amounts 
due  them  and  fully  credited  the  accounts  of  22  shippers  to  whom  money  was 
still  due.  Such  settlements  amounted  to  $14,885.67.  The  investigation 
in  this  case  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  this  firm  from  business.  As 
the  number  of  precedents  has  accumulated  through  formal  orders  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  there  is  a  tendency  for  complaints  to  be  more  complicated  and  re¬ 
quire  more  time  for  investigation.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  580  field 
investigations  were  made  compared  with  433  during  the  preceding  year. 

General  plan;  Commission  merchants,  dealers  and  brokers  are  interviewed  and 
applications  for  licenses  are  obtained.  V/hen  eligibility  is  determined 
license  is  issued,  and  the  annual  fee  of  $10  is  collected.  Evidence  of 
transaction  of  business  v/ithout  a  license  is  collected  and  prepared  as  a 
basis  for  injunction  proceedings  and  suits  to  collect  penalty.  More  than 
20,000  licenses  are  now  in  force. 

The  increase  will  provide  for  the  opening  of  an  office  in  New  York  City, 
from  which  can  be  handled  investigations  of  complaints  against  licensees 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  This  office  can  also  investigate 
complaints  of  a  more  general  nature  relat  ing  to  abuses  alleged  to  be  practiced 
in  New  York  City.  The  increase  will  also  provide  for  two  additional  investi¬ 
gators,  one  to  cover  the  Atlantic  Coast  area,  and  one  the  Pacific  Coast, 

These  three  men  will  be  in  travel  status  about  80  percent  of  the  time 
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investigating  dealers  at  shipping  points  and  at  towns  and  cities  in  their 
respective  areas  to  secure  compliance  with  the  licensing  provisions  of 
the  Act,  They  will  also  make  special  investigations  of  violations  and 
claims  as  they  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  lav;. 

WORK  miDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ohjective:  To  administer  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 

(7  U.S.C.  499a-499r)  and  the  Produce  Agency  Act  (7  UoSoC.  491-497),  The 
object  of  these  Acts  is  to  protect  producers  and  handlers  against  certain 
unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  requires  that  all  commission 
merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers  be  licensed  and  a  fee  of  1^10^00  be  paid 
annually.  Upon  evidence  of  violation  of  the  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  license. 
The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  entertain  complaints  for  damage  from 
violations  of  the  Act  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  reparation  due. 

The  -problem  and  its  significance;  Por  many  years  conditions  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetab-'-o  indu^itjy  were  such  that  producers  (the  commodities  dealt 
mth  being  perishable)  were  virtually  forced  to  submit  to  almost  any  con¬ 
struction  that  the  dealer  v;ished  to  place  upon  a  contract,  even  though  it 
involved  rejection  of  a  shipment  or  the  granting  of  an  allowance.  On  the 
other  hand,  shippers  frequently  also  would  refuse  to  deliver  on  contracts 
unless  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  transactions  annually  in  this  industry  usually  make  it  impracticable 
for  growers  and  distributors  to  go  to  the  expense  of  filing  suits  in  dis¬ 
tant  juiusdictions.  These  conditions  caused  confusion  and  avoidable  losses 
in  marketing  these  products  and  made  it  difficult  for  scrupulous  dealers 
to  stay  in  business,  a  situation  which  led  to  the  panscge  of  the  Produce 
Agency  Act  and  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 

The  administiution  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  re¬ 
quires  prompt  investigation  of  complaints,  more  than  26,000  having  been 
received  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  1930;  the  investigation  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  licenses  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  the  institution  of 
formal  proceedings  where  the  facts  warrant  such  action.  Numerous  inquir¬ 
ies  must  be  answered  regarding  interpretations  of  the  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions. 

This  is  a  highly  competitive  business  and  the  annual  turnover  of  produce 
dealers  is  large.  In  recent  years  many  motor  truck  operators  have  fvinc- 
tioned  as  dealers.  This  group  is  particularly  difficult  to  keep  track 
of.  There  are  large  numbers  of  such  dealers  who  are  subject  to  the  Act 
and  should  be  licensed. 

Ceneral  clan:  The  enforcement  work  of  both  laws  is  organized  as  one  unit. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  requires  each  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  dealer,  and  broker  handling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  to  secure  a  license  from  the  Department  at  a 
fee  of  JplO.OO  per  annum. 
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More  than  20,000  licenses  are  now  in  effect. 

Enforcement  work  falls  into  three  general  classes  of  procedure: 

(1)  Settlement  of  complaints  betv/een  persons. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  accept  complaints  from  per¬ 
sons  seeking  damage  because  of  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  issue  repar¬ 
ation  awards  if  the  Act  is  found  to  have  been  violated  and  damage  sustained. 
If  the  award  of  the  Secretary  is  not  paid  and  an  appeal  is  not  taken  to  a 
United  States  District  Court  within  30  days,  the  license  of  the  offending 
party  is  automatically  suspended  by  law.  Informal  amicable  settlements 
involving  more  than  $1,904,000  have  been  arranged, 

(2)  Disciplinary  action  against  licensees. 

Since  the  Act  was  passed,  the  licenses  of  70  dealers  have  been  revoked 
and  the  licenses  of  98  firms  have  been  suspended  for  periods  of  from  10  to 
90  days.  In  addition,  the  licenses  of  284  firms  have  been  suspended  auto¬ 
matically  for  failure  to  pay  reparation  awards  issued  against  them.  Penal- 
ties  have  been  imposed  by  the  courts  upon  several  firms  for  refusing  to 
obtain  licenses. 

The  checking  of  interstate  motor  truck  operators  and  other  prospective 
licensees  was  handled  the  past  year  as  in  previous  years  by  three  traveling 
investigators  who  follov/ed  the  marketing  season  in  several  of  the  shipping 
districts.  In  the  sections  covered  excellent  check-ups  were  accomplished, 
but  three  men  cannot  cover  the  country, 

(3)  Determination  of  disputes. 

Many  dealers  are  now  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  the  Department  for  determination  disputes  in  which  both  parties  desire 
to  have  their  rights  determined  under  the  Act,  and  mutually  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Department’s  decision.  This  procedure  results  in  prompt  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  the  persons  involved  without  the  filing  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  formal  issuance  of  an  award. 

It  is  believed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
aiding  licensees  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  violations  rather  than  to 
discipline  them  after  violations  have  occurred.  To  achieve  this  purpose 
better,  field  offices  v;ere  established  several  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Atlanta,  and  last  year  offices  were  opened  in  Portland  and  Chicago, 

Well  trained  and  competent  field  representatives  have  been  placed  in 
these  offices  to  handle  investigations  of  complaints  arising  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  be  available  for  consultation  by  the  produce 
trade  and  grov;ers. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  punishment  for  violation 
is  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Since  its  enactment  in  March  1927, 
1,974  complaints"  have  been  filed  and  107  convictions  have  been  obtained. 
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Exam-pies  of  progress  and  current  urogram*  During  tlie  year  a  total  of  2,341 
complaints  v/ere  filed  of  which  amicable  settlements  were  effected  in  744 
cases  and  which  involved  payments  aggregating  ^p236, 938, 57.  There  were  253 
formal  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary,  209  of  which  were  reparation  orders 
involving  $100,819.15,  Eive  licenses  were  revoked  during  the  year;  11 
licenses  were  conditionally  suspended;  and  42  licenses  became  automatically 
suspended  by  operation  of  law  because  of  failure  to  pay  the  reparations 
ordered  in  these  cases,  A  total  of  580  complaints  were  made  the  subject 
of  personal  investigations  in  the  field.  This  is  an  increase  of  147  per¬ 
sonal  investigations  over  those  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  or  about 
25  percent.  Seven  injunctions,  temporary  or  permanent,  were  obtained 
against  violators  of  the  Act, 

Under  the  Produce  Agency  Act  a  total  of  73  complaints  were  handled  during 
the  year,  of  which  30  were  made  the  subject  of  personal  investigations  in 
the  field.  There  were  no  convictions  or  sentences  under  the  Produce 
Agency  Act  during  the  fiscal  year.  However,  one  case  was  nol  pressed  up¬ 
on  payment  by  the  defendant  of  the  amouiat  of  $1,000  which  was  distributed 
among  the  shippers  ^n/hose  produce  the  defendant  had  handled  on  coinmi ssion. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  licensing  activities  for  the  past  ten 
years  together  \nth  a  summary  of  the  fees  collected. 
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Jiscal  Year 


Expenditures 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 


$85, 800 
128, 610 
119,533 
117,  648 
123, 280 
130, 316 
135,934 
143, 507 
149,491 
154,783 
151.  634 


Total  expenditures  since  enactment  of 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act . . .  $1,440,536,00 


Total  fees  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury  as 
of  June  30,  1941  . . . . . 


Excess  of  license  fees  over  expenditures 


1.883.828.68 

443,292.68 


During  1941  license  fees  totaling  $200,883v45  were  collected  and  deposited 
in  the  United  States  Treasury, 


Issuance  of  Licenses  -  1941 


Licenses  in  effect  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year  .  20,750 

New  licenses  issued  during  year . . 5,786 

Licenses  terminated  during  year . . . .  6,766 

Licenses  in  effect  June  30,  1941  ,,... . .  19,770 
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(i)  STANDAED  CONTAINER  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1942, plus  $270 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  .....  $10,270 

Budget  estimate,-  1943  . . .  10,400 

Change  form  1942; 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .  +130 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrea,se 

1.  Enforcement  of  Standard 
Container  Acts  . 

$9,860 

140 

$10,000 

270 

$10,000 

400 

+$130 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

prnTnntinnp  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .... 

Unobligated  balance  ........ 

To  tal  . 

10,000 

10,270 

10,400 

+130 

TJORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  enforce  the  Standard  Container  Acts  of  1916  (15  U.S.C.  251- 
256)  and  1928  (15  U.S.C.  257-257i).  These  two  Acts  regulate  the  standard 
sizes  of  baskets  and  hampers  used  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
The  objectives  are  (1)  to  afford  protection  to  buyers  and  consumers  by  out¬ 
lawing  short-measure  containers,  (2)  to  reduce  manufacturing  costs  by 
eliminating  numerous  odd  sizes  and  shapes,  and  (3)  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
competition  confronting  growers  and  shippers  using  full  capacity  containers 
from  those  using  deceptive  or  short-weight  containers. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  There  are  about  360  manufacturers  located 
in  33  States  manufacturing  annually  about  850,000,000  containers  construct¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  green  rotary  cut  veneer,  TJhile  sizes  have  been  standardized, 
the  details  of  construction,  and  methods  of  manufacture  have  not,  so  that 
while  there  are  only  16  standard  sizes  applicable  to  6  classes  of  contain¬ 
ers,  there  are  actually  a  minimum  of  136  different  sizes  and  styles  of 
containers  covered  by  these  Acts.  Such  diversity  naturally  increases  the 
chance  of  unintentional  error  in  manufacturing  and  the  opportunity  for  wil¬ 
ful  manipulation  unless  operations  are  persistently  checked. 

The  need  for  and  value  of  these  laws  lies  in  the  assurance  given  the 
honest  manufacturer  that  he  has  protection  against  an  unscrupulous  compet¬ 
itor;  the  growers  and  shippers  are  assured  that  baskets  from  any  manufactur 
er  comply  with  the  law;  and  consumers  know  that  they  can  buy  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  baskets  with  confidence  that  they  are  protected  against  short 
measure. 
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This  legislation  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  niamber  of  sizes  of  berry 
boxes  from  18  to  3,  till  baskets  from  30  to  5,  climax  baskets  from  31  to  4, 
hampers  from  42  to  9 ,  splint  baskets  from  25  to  6,  and  round  stave  baskets 
from  20  to  9.  Since  some  standard  sizes  apply  to  more  than  one  type,  the 
number  of  sizes  of  such  containers  used  in  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  has  been  reduced  from  approximately  166  to  16, 

General  plan;  The  provisions  of  these  Federal  Acts  are  enforced  through 
inspectors  who  check  the  measurements  of  containers  at  the  factories  and 
of  samples  of  containers  submitted  by  manufacturers  to  the  V^ashington 
office  for  testing. 

Factory  inspections  were  virtually  abandoned-  in  1941  because  the  funds 
for  the  administration  of  the  Acts  were  reduced  by  50  percent  that  year. 

The  testing  laboratory  was  maintained  in  Washington,  to  which  manufacturers 
submit  samples  for  examination.  There  were  2,465  samples  submitted  in 
1941  as  compared  with  6,279  tested  in  factories  and  in  the  laboratory  in 
1940.  Tests  were  made  for  49  percent  of  all  factories  during  1941,  as 
compared  with  69  percent  in  1940.  The  following  table  shows  the  percent¬ 
age  of  samples  found  to  be  satisfactory  upon  first  examination,  those  ex¬ 
amined  in  1941  compared  with  1940: 


Percentage  satisfactory 
on  first  test _ 

Type  of  Contai ne r  1940  1941 


Berry  boxe s  . . 
Till  baskets  . 
Climax  baskets 

Hampers . . 

Round  stave  . . 
Market  baskets 


82 

70 

63 

53 

90 

67 

74 

70 

72 

63 

80 

73 

It  is  significant  that  with  regulatory  activities  curtailed  in  1941  the 
percentage  of  samples  found  to  be  satisfactory  upon  first  examination 
dropped  sharply  from  78  percent  in  1940  to  67  percent  in  1941, 


Under  the  Act  of  1928  it  is  illegal  for  a  manufacturer  to  make  baskets  un¬ 
less  and  until  the  specifications  for  them  have  been  approved  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  Department  has  developed  standard  dimension  pacifications 
for  100  containers  including  in  some  instances  specifications  for  form  and 
materials.  Manufacturers  submit  specifications  and  samples  of  the  baskets 
for  approval.  If  they  conform  to  the  specifications  and  are  not  deceptive 
a  certificate  of  approval  is  issued.  During  the  past  12  years  1,381 
certificates  have  been  issued. 


Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs?  Specifications  During  the  year 
specifications  were  approved  and  certificates  issued  for  42  containers, 
while  specifications  were  revised  in  4  other  instances,  making  a  total  of 
46,  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  973  certificates  in  effect  and 
165  containers  pending  certification.  The  pecif ications  of  one  contain¬ 
er  were  disapproved  as  deceptive. 
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Complaints  and  investigations:  Particularly  significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  this  first  year  of  more  limited  enforcement  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  requiring  investigation  increased  83  percent.  Of  the  total  number 
of  complaints  investigated  82  percent  involved  short  containers  and  18 
percent  other  factors. 

The  49  actual  violations  of  the  Acts  during  the  year,  involved  39  manu¬ 
facturers  in  17  States  who  were  technically  liable  to  prosecution.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  technical  violations  during  1941: 

I, 

Technical  Violations 


Number  manufacturers  involved  . .  39 

Number  containers  too  large  .  27 

Number  containers  too  small  .  15 

Number  of  dimensions  out  of  tolerence  .  7 


Total  . 49 

Number  corrected .  33 

Number  discontinued . 1 

Number  pending  correction  June  30 .  15 


In  addition  to  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  standards,  the  Service  has 
continued  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  regarding  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  as  an  information  service  for  other  Govern¬ 
mental  Agencies,  and  the  general  public. 
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(J)  COTTON  QUALITY  STATISTICS  AND  CLASSING  ACTS 


Appropria-tion  Act,  1942,  plus  $3,120 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions .  $468,120 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  481,945 


Change  from  1942: 

Net  increase  in  working  funds  .  -^10,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  •<•3,825 

Net  increase  .  fl3,825 


PROJECT  STAIEtlENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Grade  and  staple  estimates 
of  the  carry-over  and  the 
crop  . . . 

$216,787 

238,645 

$220,000 

245,000 

$220,000 

255,000 

2.  Classification  and  inform¬ 
ation  for  groups  org^ized 
for  quality  improvement  ... 

+$10,000  (1) 

3.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
•oromotions . 

3,120 

6,945 

+3,825 

Unobligated  balance  . 

9,568 

_  _ 

-  _ 

-  - 

To  tal  . 

465,000 

468,120 

481.945 

+13,825 

INCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  in  working  funds  of  $10,000  in  this  item  for  1943  is  to  extend 

the  classing  service  to  an  estimated  number  of  about  400  additional  groups  of 

farmers  who  will  organize  during  1943  to  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton 

quality. 

Objective ;  Based  on  the  record  of  previous  years,  at  least  400  additional 
groups  of  farmers  will  organize  during  the  1942-43  crop  year  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  cotton  quality.  This  increase  is  to  provide  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  required  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  work. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  classification  of  cotton  according  to 
grades  and  staple  lengths  is  a  specialized  task  requiring  careful  training 
and  several  years  of  experience.  Very  few  cotton  farmers  can  be  expected  to 
become  skilled  enough  to  class  their  own  cotton  accurately,  yet  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  farmers  to  know  the  quality  of  their  cotton  if  they  are  to  be  in  a 
good  bargaining  position  with  buyers.  Cotton  bales  which  all  look  alike  to 
the  average  cotton  farmer  may  differ  in  value  by  more  than  $20.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  work  to  furnish  directly  to  farmers  a  card  showing  the  grade 
and  the  staple  length  of  each  bale  of  his  cotton,  and  the  prices  at  which 
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such  grades  and  staples  are  selling  in  nearby  central  markets,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  a  more  favorable  bargaining  position  and  may  realize  the 
greatest  return  from  his  crop.  By  knowing  the  quality  of  his  cotton  he  is 
in  a  better  position  to  get  higher  prices  for  the  higher  qualities,  and 
encouraged  to  improve  his  cotton.  This  program,  therefore,  should  lead  to 
gradual  improvement  in  cotton  quality,  higher  farm  income  through  a  more 
efficient  marketing  system,  better  quality  goods  for  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  the  crop  year  1940  more  than  1,500,000  bales  v/ere  classed  for  organized 
groups  with  a  membership  of  over  128,000  farmers.  In  1941  almost  300,000 
cotton  farmers  belonged  to  organized  groups  and  requested  the  free  classing 
and  market  news  services,  and  they  will  submit  samples  from  about  2,250,000 
bales  for  classification  under  the  program.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
350,000  farmers  will  qualify  and  request  the  services  for  the  1942  crop 
year.  In  order  for  these  farmers  to  obtain  full  premiums  for  the  improved 
cotton  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  the  classification  of  their  cotton 
and  to  have  accura.te  unbiased  information  on  prices  and  marld^s. 

It  costs,  conservatively,  about  15  cents  per  bale  to  class  this  cotton  in 
large  volume.  With  present  funds  it  is  not  possible  to  serve  the  additional 
farmers  that  will  organize  and  request  the  services  for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

General  plan;  By  working  closely  with  the  extension  service,  county  agents, 
and  others,  farmers  are  advised  of  the  requirements  for  organization  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  this  service,  Farmers  desiring  the  service  organize  a  group, 
adopt  a  variety,  and  elect  a  representative  who  makes  arrangements  for  sam¬ 
pling  members’  bales,  receives  the  necessary  supplies,  posts  market  news,  and 
acts  for  the  group  in  general.  Samples  are  taken  from  all  bales  ginned  and 
sent  to  Government  classing  offices  where  they  are  classified  by  trained 
classers  and  a  card  showing  grade  and  staple  length  for  each  bale  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  returned  to  the  grower  for  use  in  selling.  Group  leaders  and  county 
agents  are  visited  periodically  during  the  ginning  season  and  given  assistance 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  information  provided  and  the  proper  use  of  the 
classification  service.  Records  are  kept  of  the  grade,  staple  length  and  gin¬ 
ning  preparation  of  each  bale  and  summaries  are  sent  to  each  group  at  the 
close  of  the  season  for  use  in  measuring  the  progress  of  improvement,  for 
deciding  as  to  seed  stock  for  the  next  crop,  and  to  check  on  the  adequacy 
of  gin  equipment  and  operation. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  To  assemble  and  make  available  to  all  interested  parties  detailed 
official  information  on  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton  carry-over 
stocks,  and  of  the  crop,  and  to  provide  positive  encouragement  to  cotton 
quality  improvement  by  supplying  free  classification  and  market  information 
for  growers  who  are  endeavoring  to  produce  better  cotton.  These  services 
are  in  accordance  with  mandator?/  provisions  of  the  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple 
Statistics  Act  approved  March  3,  1927,  as  amended  by  the  Cotton  Classing  Act 
approved  April  13,  1937, 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  quality  of  cotton  produced  and  avail¬ 
able  from  year  to  year  must  be  known  so  that  production  may  be  more  accurately 
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adjusted  and  so  that  farmers  may  concentrate  on  those  qualities  that  may 
he  grown  and  marketed  to  best  advantage.  Without  such  information,  maximum 
effectiveness  cannot  he  obtained  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  those 
qualities  of  cotton  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  and  to  the  requirements  of  ultimate  consumers  of  fin¬ 
ished  textiles.  Cotton  quality  statistics  give  an  up-to-date  pict\xre  each 
season  of  available  supplies  and  provide  a  basis  for  budgeting  those  suppliesi 
by  qualities,  on  a  national  scale. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  quality  of  cotton  tends  to  deteriorate  unless 
positive  steps  are  taken  to  improve  the  drop,  and  that  as  a  rule  local 
market  prices  do  not  fully  reflect  the  spinning  value  of  the  higher  grades 
and  longer  staples.  Without  higher  prices  for  better  cotton,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  farmers  to  plant  improved  varieties  and  to  adopt  other  methods 
designed  to  improve  quality. 

General  plan;  The  general  scheme  of  operation  is  to  select  cotton  gins  so 

located  as  to  represent  the  q-uality  of  cotton  produced  in  different  sections 
of  the  cotton  growing  States, 

Arrangements  are  made  with  these  gins  to  submit  samples  from  each  bale  as 
ginned  to  classing  offices  in  various  sections  of  the  belt.  The  samples 
are  graded  and  stapled  by  trained  cotton  classers  and  the  information  thus 
obtained  is  used  as  a  basis  of  estimating  the  grade  and  staple  length  of 
the  entire  crop.  The  grade  and  staple  lengths  of  cotton  in  the  carryover 
are  obtained  by  sampling  cotton  in  storage.  In  1937  the  grade  and  staple 
statistics  Act  was  amended  to  provide  for  free  classification  and  market 
news  reports  in  communities  organized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton. 
Thus  the  organized  grovi^ers  of  improved  varieties  are  given  information  on 
the  quality  of  individual  bales  and  information  that  helps  them  to  dispose 
of  their  cotton  on  its  merits. 

In  addition  to  the  data  furnished  individual  producers,  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  free  classification  and  market  news  for  organized  groups  is 
widely  disseminated  through  the  press  and  radio  and  through  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Service,  Samples  received  from  such  groups  are  graded  and 
stapled;  the  necessary  classification  reports  prepared  and  supplied  to  the 
individual  growers;  and  current  market  news  information  is  supplied  to  group 
leaders  for  dissemination  among  farmer  members.  County  Agents,  group 
leaders,  and  cooperating  ginners  are  visited  from  time  to  time  and  assist¬ 
ance  is  given  in  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  classification  and  mar¬ 
ket  news  information.  After  the  ginning  season  is  over,  summaries  of  classi¬ 
fication  data  are  furnished  all  group  leaders  and  county  agents  in  the 
counties  served  and  releases  of  a  general  nature  are  published. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs i 

1.  Grade  and  Staple  estimate  of  the  carry-over  and  the  crop; 

About  130  separate  periodic  reports  for  specified  ginning  periods  were  issued 
in  1940-41  for  the  several  States  and  districts.  The  content  of  these  reports 
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has  "been  materially  improved  by  rearrangement  and  by  the  addition  of  com¬ 
parable  data  for  the  previous  season,  G-inners,  farmers,  county  agents, 
and  others  were  furnished  information  from  the  classification  data  obtained 
in  connection  with  preparing  the  quality  estimates.  Their  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  this  service  is  indicated  by  the  willingness  of  ginners  to  co¬ 
operate  without  compensation.  A  total  of  843  gins  cooperated  during  the 
year,  submitting  713,100  samples  for  classification. 

Information  concerning  the  quantities  of  the  various  qualities  of  cotton 
available  or  likely  to  be  available  during  the  season  is  proving  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  defense  planning, 

2,  Classification  and  information  for  groups  organized  for  quality  improve¬ 

ment  ; 

This  work  was  first  inaugurated  in  July  1938  and  in  that  year  312  organized 
groups  made  application  for  the  free  classification  and  market  nev/s  reports. 
In  the  1940-41  season  the  third  year  of  operation,  1,573  groups  made  appli¬ 
cation — -an  increase  of  1,261  over  the  first  year.  In  1941,  2,501  groups  with 
a  membership  of  276,747  farmers  have  filed  applications.  The  total  acreage 
of  cotton  produced  by  such  members  in  1941  has  been  reported  as  more  than 
8,900,000.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  work  is  shown  further  in  the  following 
table : 


Season 

Groups 

Members 

Acreage 

Number 

Percent 

in¬ 

crease 

Number 

Percent 

in¬ 

crease 

Number 

Pe rcent 
in¬ 
crease 

1938-39  ; 

312 

:  18 , 589  : 

467,667 

1939-40; 

918 

194 

i  64,399  : 

246 

1,766,289 

278 

1940-41 ; 

1,573 

71 

i  128,216  : 

99 

3,860.128 

119 

1941-42 : 

2,510 

60 

!  278,838  ; 

117 

8,150,714 

111 

The  personnel  and  organization  set-up  of  the  tv/o  projects  are  coordinated 
so  as  to  utilize  fully  the  resources  available  for  both  types  of  work. 
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(k)  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  EUTUHES 
AND  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  STANDAEDS  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act ,  1942,  plus  $2,125 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  . 

Proposed  transfer  in  1943  estimates! 

To  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Library, 

Department  of  Agriculture" 

(for  personnel  transferred  from  cotton  library) 

To  tal  available ,  1942  . . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . 

Change  from  1942? 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds . . . 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions . 

Net  decrease  . . . . 


$492,125 


-4,400 


487, 

725 

477, 

483 

-15, 

000 

+4, 

758 

-10, 

242 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Preparation  and  distribution 
of  official  standards . . 

$135,466 

$145,600 

$145,600 

2,  Licensing  and  supervision  of 
licensed  classers  . 

92,000 

98,000 

98,000 

3.  Classing  spot  cotton  . . 

42,250 

47,000 

47,000 

-  - 

4.  Classifying  cotton  for 

delivery  on  future  contracts 

122,500 

130,000 

115,000 

-$15,000  (1) 

5,  Supervision  of  commercial 
differences  and  disseminating 
market  information  . 

60,250 

65,000 

65,000 

6,  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions . . 

2,125 

6,883 

+4,758 

Unobligated  balance  . 

37,534 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total . . . 

490,000 

487,725 

477,483 

-10,242 

DECREASE 


(1)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $15,000  in  this  item  for  1943  will  be 
met  by  discontinuing  the  maintenance  of  Boards  of  Cotton  Examiners  under  the 
Cotton  Eufares  Act  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina  and  Savannah,  Georgia.  It 
is  never  possible  to  predict  the  number  of  bales  which  may  be  tendered  in  any 

year  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts.  In  recent  years  the  classification 
of  cotton  for  that  purpose  has  been  light  at  these  points.  Both  Savannah  and 

Charleston  will  continue  to  be  delivery  points  under  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  contract,  but  such  cotton  as  may  be  tendered  for  delivery  there  will 
be  classed  at  the  nearest  classification  office. 
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WOBK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

013 jecti ve ;  To  provide  for  the  administration  of  (l)  the  Cotton  Futures  Act 
which  requires:  the  establishment  of  standards  for  the  qualities  of  cotton; 
classing  of  all  cotton  offered  for  delivery  in  settlement  of  futures  con¬ 
tracts;  supervision  of  the  quotations  of  commercial  differences  in  spot  mar¬ 
kets  designated  under  the  Act;  and  dissemination  of  information  as  to  market 
prices  and  conditions;  and  (2)  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  which  requires  the 
use  of  the  official  cotton  standards  in  all  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
transactions  when  cotton  is  sold  according  to  any  standard  description.  It 
gives  owners  or  holders  of  cotton  the  privilege  of  submitting  cotton  to  the 
Department  for  classing  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  examine  and  license 
cotton  classers.  Agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  the  principal  foreign 
cotton-trade  associations  providing  for  the  world-wide  use  of  the  cotton 
standards. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Before  the  inauguration  of  cotton  standard¬ 
ization  work  in  the  Department  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  lack  of 
uniform  standards  for  cotton  was  detrimental  to  those  concerned  with  cotton 
growing,  marketing,  and  manufacturing.  Identical  grade  names  were  applied 
in  different  markets  to  cotton  of  different  quality  and  price.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  contained  an  item  authoriz¬ 
ing  investigations  in  cotton  standardization  and  the  establishment  of  permis¬ 
sive  standards  for  nine  grades  of  White  cotton. 

The  enactment  of  the  original  Cotton  Futures  Act  in  1914  conferred  authority 
to  establish  the  Official  Cotton  Standards  of  the  United  States  and  an  entirely 
new  set  of  standards  was  promulgated.  The  use  of  these  standards  was  manda¬ 
tory  only  in  connection  with  cotton  futures  trading.  Since  their  original 
establishment  the  standards  have  been  revised  and  supplemented  from  time  to 
time  under  the  reenactment  of  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  in  1916  and  under  the 
Cotton  Standards  Act  of  1923  which  made  the  official  standards  the  required 
basis  of  all  transactions  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  involving  the 
sale  of  cotton  and  linters  according  to  standard  description.  Both  statutes 
provide  for  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  standards  at  prices  fixed  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

This  standardization  program  provides  uniform  measures  of  quality  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  American  cotton  and  linters  for  purchases,  sales  and  manufacture;  it 
provides  a  basis  for  the  cotton  market  nev/s  service,  encourages  the  sale  of 
cotton  and  linters  on  a  quality  basis,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  spread  between 
producers’  prices  and  those  paid  by  manufacturers.  The  entire  program  is, 
therefore,  of  fundamental  importance  to  cotton  farmers  in  the  United  States 
and  to  all  buyers  and  sellers  of  American  cotton  and  linters  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  cotton  delivered  in  settlement  of  contracts 
for  future  delivery,  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  in  its  present  form  provides 
that  all  tenders  of  cotton  on  futures  contract  under  Section  5  of  the  Act 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  such  cotton  made  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  officers  of  the  Government 
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designated  for  the  purpose,  and  that  fees  for  such  classing  service  shall 
be  assessed  and  collected.  The  volume  of  classing  work  is  irregular  because 
it  depends  upon  the  recurrence  of  technical  conditions  in  the  cotton  mar¬ 
kets  which  make  it  advantageous  to  deliver  actual  cottbn  in  settlement  of 
futures  contracts.  These  technical  conditions  can  never  be  anticipated  from 
season  to  season.  The  number  of  bales  classified  under  the  Act  have  fluctua¬ 
ted  from  only  a  few  thousand  to  over  900,000  in  a  season. 

General  plan;  The  work  under  the  two  Acts  is  closely  coordinated  and  divided 
into  five  projects  as  follows; 

1,  Preparation  and  distribution  of  official  cotton  standards, 

2,  Licensing  and  supervision  of  licensed  classers  of  spot  cotton, 

3,  Classing  spot  cotton. 

4,  Classifying  cotton  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts. 

5,  Supervision  of  commercial  differences  and  disseminating  market  informa¬ 
tion. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs; 

1.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  official  cotton  standards; 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  2,651  boxes  of  the  grade  standards  and  9,485 
staple  length  types  were  distributed  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Collections  amounted  to  $13,066,50.  A  total  of  129  bales  and 
612  pounds  of  loose  cotton  was  purchased  for  the  preparation  of  copies  of 
the  standards,  at  a  cost  of  $8,847.52, 

2.  Licensing  and  supervision  of  licensed  classers  of  spot  cotton; 

This  project  provides  for  a  widespread  cotton  and  linters  classing  service 
by  persons  who  are  in  private  employment  but  who  hold  licenses  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  has  been  its  usefulness  to  cotton  growers'  cooperative 
associations  throughout  the  South  which  have  for  many  years  employed  licensed 
classers  to  determine  the  quality  of  cotton  received  from  their  members, 

A  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton  Examiners  is  stationed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee 
and  12  local  supervisors  worked  under  its  direction  at  various  points 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1941  a  total  of  1,026  cotton  classers'  licenses  and  68 
linters  classers'  licenses  were  outstanding.  During  the  season  licensed 
classers  reported  the  classification  of  more  than  5,600,000  bales, 

3.  Classing  spot  cotton; 

Currently  an  important  feature  of  this  work  is  the  classing  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cotton  involved  in  loan  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  cotton  handled  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  that  used  in  the  textile  mill  of  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  some  660,620  samples  representing  as  many 
bales  were  officially  classed.  Collections  for  classing  cotton  and  linters 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $88,049.70.  In  addition,  2,725,428  bales 
intended  for  the  1940  loan  were  classified  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Funds  were  transferred  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  cover 
the  cost  of  this  classing  job. 

Cotton  weighing  902,782  pounds  and  of  an  approximate  value  of  $79,053,95 
was  turned  over  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Georgia  for  use  in 
the  textile  mill.  This  cotton  consisted  of  samples  and  rejected  portions  of 
bales  accumulated  in  the  cotton  classing  activities  and  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  work, 

4.  Classifying  cotton  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts; 

Boards  of  cotton  examiners  are  maintained  at  the  following  delivery  points! 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Galveston,  Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  Reviews 
are  performed  by  the  Appeal  Board  in  Washington  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  at  Memphis,  Fees  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  bale  are  collected  for 
original  classifications  and  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  bale  for  reviews. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  110,638  bales  of  cotton  were  classified  for 
future  delivery,  and  reviewed  classifications  mombered  26,480.  Fees  to  the 
amount  of  $35,243,35  were  collected, 

5.  Supervision  of  commercial  differences  and  disseminating  market  informa¬ 
tion  : 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  is  the  super¬ 
vision  of  cotton  quotations  in  10  designated  spot  markets  whose  commercial 
differences  are  used  in  the  settlement  of  futures  contracts.  Price  quota¬ 
tions  are  issued  daily  by  exchange  committees  in  such  markets.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service  maintains  close  contact  with  the  committee  and  a 
representative  visits  ea.ch  market  at  monthly  intervals.  Data  on  prices  and 
market  quotations  in  primary  markets  and  manufacturing  centers  are  also  ob¬ 
tained,  Market  news  offices  are  located  in  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  and  El 
Paso.  A  Weekly  Cotton  Market  Reivew,  based  on  information  received  from 
various  sources,  is  prepared  in  Washington  and  telegraphed  to  the  market 
news  offices  in  the  field. 

Each  office  incorporates  v/ith  the  review  from  V/ashington  a  district  market 
news  review  and  widely  disseminates  this  material  by  mail,  press,  and  radio. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  increased  demands  for  current  market 
news  information,  particularly  from  other  Governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  Office  of 
Production  Management,  It  will  be  recalled  that  price  ceilings  recently 
announced  for  numerous  manufactured  cotton  products  were  tied  in  with  cur¬ 
rent  quotations  in  the  10  designated  markets. 
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(1)  UNITED  STATES  GEAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $8,410  supplemental 


for  within-grade  promotions  .  $757,351 

Budget  estimate,  1943  . . . . .  767 ,958 


Change  from  1942: 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .  +10,607 


PROJECT  STATE^ilENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Administration  of  the 

United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  . 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

$718,464 

5,477 

$748,941 

8,410 

$748,941 

19,017 

+$10,607 

To  tal  . 

723,941 

757,351 

767,958 

+  10,607 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective;  To  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Grain 

Standards  Act  approved  August  11,  1916.  This  statute  established  a  national 
grain  inspection  service;  it  provides  for  official  Eederal  standards  the 
use  of  which  is  compulsory  v/hen  grain  is  sold  by  grade  n  interstate  com¬ 
merce;  it  provides  for  licensing  inspectors  to  apply  the  standards,  for 
supervising  their  work,  for  handling  appeals  from  interested  parties,  and 
for  the  administration  of  certain  regulatory  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  grain  merchandising. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  law  is  mandatory  in  character,  its 
requirements  have  been  imposed  upon  producers,  dealers,  and  shippers,  and 
they  in  turn  expect  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  to  conduct  its  acimin- 
istration  of  this  law  that  the  hazarc^s  and  losses  incident  to  inspections 
performed  at  the  various  markets  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is 
likewise  so  in  corjiection  with  the  regulatory  provisions  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

Aside  from  the  mandatory  requirements  for  the  use  of  Federal  standards, 
they  have  been  generally  adopted  and  are  in  use  throughout  the  country  in 
cash  and  futures  trading,  warehousing,  transportation,  financing,  price 
quotations,  and  export  trade.  They  form  a  basic,  integral  part  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  Nation’s  grain  crops,  from  the  producer  through  the  various 
channels  of  trade  to  the  consumer  or  processor. 
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General  plan;  The  application  of  the  standards  is  in  the  first  instance 
committed  to  licensed  inspectors  who  are  not  Federal  employees.  There  are 
414  such  licensees,  together  with  their  sampler  assistants,  performing  in¬ 
spection  service  at  178  points  throughout  the  country.  The  work  of  these 
licensees  is  supervised  hy  the  Federal  Grain  Supervisors  located  at  44  of 
the  most  important  grain  markets  in  the  country  and,  in  addition,  field 
headqiiarters  offices  at  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Portland,  Oregon, 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Federal  Grain  Supervieora  employed  under  this  ap¬ 
propriation  to  see  to  it  that  the  official  standards  are  correctly  and 
uniformly  applied  hy  all  licensed  inspectors  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  this  organization  is  called  upon  for  substantial  cooperation 
and  assistance  from  other  branches  of  the  Government  engaged  in  carrying 
forward  the  broader  agricultural  programs.  Statistical  material  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  regular  work  is  made  available  to  other  branches  of  the 
Government  through  the  medium  of  publications,  press  releases,  and  market 
news  reports  regarding  the  quality  of  the  crops,  and  to  producers’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  crop-improvement  associations  interested  primarily  in  improved 
production  and  marketing  practices. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  The  amendment  of  the  Act  on  July 
8,  1940  to  include  soybeans  necessitated  the  issuance  of  288  licenses. 
Licensed  inspectors  performed  a  total  of  1,207,348  official  inspections 
representing  1,944,430,000  bushels  of  grain.  Nearly  45„000  appeals  in  con¬ 
troversial  grading  cases  were  handled.  Field  stations  supervised  189,075 
inspections  performed  by  licensees  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  accuracy 
of  such  inspections  as  well  as  to  decide  appeals  called  bj'-  producers,  ship¬ 
pers,  and  merchants.  This  number  is  slightly  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year. 

IXiring  the  year  a  total  of  1,207  samples  of  musty  grain  and  screenings  were 
examined.  Of  this  number,  961  samples  representing  that  many  carloads  were 
declared  unfit  for  mixing.  This  is  60  percent  greater  then  last  year.  The 
|i  program  extended  to  wheat,  corn,  rye,  mixed  grain  and  screeningso 

y  The  amendment  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  in  July  1940  provided 
I  that  soybeans  be  regarded  as  a  grain  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and 
that  official  mandatory  standards  be  promulgated.  Standards  had  been  in 
effect  on  a  permissive  basis  for  several  years  but  the  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  necessitated  a  complete  revision  of  the  standards  which  were  promulgated 
under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  to-  become  effective  on  September  1,  1941, 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  the  entire  force  at  Washington  and 
practically  every  office  in  the  field  were  devoting  themselves  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Defense  Program  in  the  matter  of  sampling,  inspecting, 
and  testing  of  huge  quantities  of  products  purchased  by  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration.  The  additional  work  has  required  the  stationing  of 
sampling  forces  at  some  manufacturing  plants  24  hours  a  day.  Aside  from 
the  commodities  handled  regularly,  such  as  grain,  beans,  rice,  etc.,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  sample  and  test  cornstarch,  corn  sugar,  cracked  wheat, 
j  rolled  oats,  corn  grits,  farina,  white  flour,  graham  flour,  hard  biscuit, 
fish-liver  oil,  and  ascorbic  acid. 
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Revenue  J  The  revenue  for  appeal  inspections  made  under  the  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941  was  $63,606,90.  These  funds  are  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscelD.aneous  receipts, 

(m)  UNITED  STATES  WAREHOUSE  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $3,110 

supplemental  for  within-grade  promotions  ..  $453,110 


Budget  estimate,  1943  .  481,415 


Change;  from  1942; 

Net  Imcrease  in  working  funds .  +25,000 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ..  +3,305 

Net  increase  .  +28,305 


PROJECT  STATEiffiNT 


Projects 

;  1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Licensing  and  supervision 

of  warehouses  . . 

$443,3l7i  $450,000 

$475,000 

+$25,000  (1 

2,  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions  . 

—  :  3,110 

6,415 

+3,305 

Unobligated  balance 

6,683: 

To  tal  . 

450,000i  453,110 

481,415 

+28,305 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  The  increase  in  working  funds  of  $25,000  in  this  item  for  1943  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  increased  work  incident  to  the  unusual  demand  for  inspection  and 
licensing  of  warehouses. 

Oh jective ;  To  provide  adequate  inspection  for  present  licensed  facilities  and 
licensing  of  additional  storage  facilities  (principally  cotton  and  grain). 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  Federal  Warehouse  Act  provides  a  nation¬ 
ally  supervised  system  of  safe  storages  for  agricultural  products.  The  Act 
does  not  require  that  all  warehousemen  be  licensed  but  it  v;as  intended  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  be  extended  to  all  warehousemen  requesting  a  license 
and  who  can  qualify  therefor.  As  of  June  30,  1941,  the  licensed  capacity  of 
cotton  storages  was  10,162,809  bales,  an  increase  during  the  past  two  years  of 
1,201,293,  or  about  12  percent.  During  the  same  period  increase  in  licensed 
grain  storages  amounted  to  45,031,510  bushels,  or  approximately  25  -oercent. 

No  additional  funds  were  provided  for  supervision  of  this  increase  storage. 
With  the  continuation  of  the  Government  loan  program  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  storage  facilities  and  a  consequent  increase  in  demand  for  Federal 
licenses.  The  experience  of  those  responsible  for  the  Government  loan  and 
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Crop  Insurance  programs  with  no n-Pe (161*31117  licensed  warehouses  has  "been 
such  that  they  would  prefer  to  store  all  their  commodities  in  v/arehouses 
licensed  under  the  United  States  Whfehbttse  Act*  Daring  the  past  year 
limited  funds  made  it  necessary  tO  discontinue  accepting  practically  all 
applications  for  licenses  for  grain  gtOfage  hfter  thfe  first  week  in  August 
and  to  refuse  to  undertake  additional  wofk.iii  balifornia  involving  licens¬ 
ing  warehouses  for  canned  foods* 

Requests  to  place  additional  products  on  the  eligible  list  are  continually 
received  by  the  Department,  Many  of  these  requests  have  much  merit,  but  it 
is  not  felt  that  additional  commodities  should  be  placed  on  the  eligible 
list  so  long  as  demands  to  serve  the  commodities  now  eligible  cannot  be 
met.  Before  such  requests  can  be  granted,  certain  preliminary  investigations 
must  be  made,  Tor  a  number  of  years,  no  new  products  have  been  added  to  the 
eligible  list  because  it  was  not  possible  to  finance  the  investigational  work 
preliminary  to  drafting  and  promulgating  regulations  and  to  supervising 
warehouses  that  might  be  licensed  to  store  such  products. 

General  plan;  The  increase  requested  will  be  used  largely  to  supplement  the 
present  force  of  field  investigators  principally  in  the  cotton  and  grain  areas* 

Investigations  and  subsequent  examinations  will  be  made  in  order  to  insure 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
patrons.  The  increase  requested,  while  insufficient  to  bring  the  staff  up 
to  a  desirable  level,  will  permit  the  employment  of  8  additional  v/arehouse 
examiners  and  make  it  possible  to  render  a  much  improved  service, 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  By  licensing,  bonding,  and  examining  public  warehouses,  to  create 
a  nationally  supervised  system  of  safe  storage  for  agricultural  products 
in  order  (1)  to  facilitate  financing  during  the  marketing  period;  (2)  to 
avoid  losses  due  to  improper  storage;  and  (3)  to  prevent  illegal  conversion 
of  the  products  by  persons  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  for  safe  keeping. 
Suitable  penalties  are  provided  for  violations  of  the  Act. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  In  order  that  the  Federal  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipt  issued  under  this  Act  may  always  be  regarded  as  sound  collateral  by 
loan  agencies,  federal  supervision  of  licensed  warehouses  must  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  frequent  to  insure  at  all  times  (1)  that  outstanding  receipts 
reflect  truly  and  accurately’’  the  stocks  on  hand  and  the  wei^t,  grade  and 
quality  of  the  products;  (2)  that  financial  responsibility  of  the  warehouse¬ 
man  has  not  been  impaired;  (3)  that  facilities  are  in  proper  condition  for 
storing  products;  (4)  that  employees  serving  the  warehouse  are  honest  and 
competent;  and  (5)  that  adequate  insurance  is  carried  with  responsible  under¬ 
writers* 

General  plan;  The  work  divides  itself  into  three  lines  of  activity:  (1) 
inspection  of  warehouses  and  investigation  of  warehousemen  who  apply  for 
licenses.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  determine  whether  the  facilities  are 
adequate  and  the  warehousemen  responsible  and  acceptable  for  licensing. 
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(2)  supervision  of  warehousemen  who  are  already  licensed  to  see  that  they 
comply  with  the  Act  and  regulations.  This  feature  of  the  work  represents 
about  90  percent  of  the  activities  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Act,  Field  men  are  stationed  at  various  field  headquarters  which  serve 
certain  districts.  These  field  men  check  the  operations  of  the  warehouse¬ 
men  within  their  respective  districts,  (3)  investigating  special  problems 
that  arise  in  the  regular  administration  of  the  Act  and  in  connection  with 
inquiries  to  place  additional  commodities  on  the  eligible  list. 


Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  volume  of  work  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  over  1940; 


Commodity 


Licensed  Storage  Capacity 
June  30,  1940 


Licensed  Storage  Capacity 
June  30,  1941 


Cotton  10 

Grain  187 

Wool  43 

Tobacco  174 

Nuts 

Broomcorn 

Dry  beans  4 

Sirup 

Dried  fruit  2 

Canned  foods  6 

Cold  pack  fruit  6 
Seeds 

Cherries  in  brine  10 


,048,458 
,744,220 
,266,420 
,161,000 
21,275 
17 , 500 
, 049 , 500 
317,740 
,922,000 
,138,400 
,915,950 
503,251 
,886,043 


bales 

bushels 

poiinds 

pounds 

tons 

bales 

Cwt, 

gallons 

pounds 

case  s 

pounds 

Cwt, 

pounds 


10,162,809  bales 
224,905,730  bushels 
36,717,445  pounds 
313,495,400  pounds 
22,700  tons 
15,000  bales 
4,124,000  Cwt. 

362,640  gallons 
2,922,000  pounds 
4,456,000  cases 
6,313,950  pounds 
617,017  Cwt, 
10,511,043  pounds 


It  was  necessary  to  discontinue  acceptance  of  practically  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  licenses  for  grain  storage  during  the  first  week  in  August  and  to 
refuse  to  undertake  additional  work  in  California  involving  licensing  of 
warehouses  for  canned  foods. 


The  greatest  increase  in  licensed  storage  capacity  occurred  for  grain  and 
tobacco.  These  increases  were  due  largely  to  Government  loans.  This 
table,  however,  does  not  present  the  whole  picture.  Licenses  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  each  year  and  new  bonds  furnished.  During  the  year  1,281  licenses 
were  continued  in  effect.  During  the  same  period,  35  licenses  of  v/arehouse- 
men  were  permitted  by  the  warehousemen  to  expire  for  various  reasons.  Sixty- 
one  licenses  were  cancelled,  11  were  suspended,  and  5  were  reinstated  during 
the  same  period,  166  licenses  were  issued  to  warehousemen  for  the  first 
time.  Amendments  of  licenses  were  made  to  325  warehouse  licenses.  Licenses 
were  issued  to  464  persons  to  sample,  inspect,  weigh  and  grade  products 
stored  in  licensed  warehouses.  At  the  close  of  June  30,  1941,  there  were 
outstanding  1,347  licenses  to  warehousemen  and  3,289  licenses  to  samplers, 
inspectors,  weigjiers  and  graders  as  contrasted  with  1,291  warehousemen’s 
licenses  and  3,090  licenses  to  samplers,  inspectors,  grad.ers,  and  weighers 
as  of  the  corresponding  date  in  1940, 
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In  supervising  licensed  warehouses  each  licensed  warehouse  operation  must 
he  carefully  checked  several  times  each  year.  In  a  cotton  warehouse,  for 
example,  each  hale  represented  hy  an  outstanding  warehouse  receipt  must  he 
located  in  the  course  of  examination;  every  warehouse  receipt  outstanding, 
and  all  warehouse  receipts  furnished  to  a  licensed  warehouseman  must  he 
properly  accounted  for. 

During  the  year  over  13,400,000  hales  of  cotton  were  located  in  the  various 
licensed  warehouses  and  properly  associated  with  warehouse  receipts.  In 
the  same  period  more  than  7,000,000  warehouse  receipts  for  cotton  were  can¬ 
celled  hy  the  field  staff  after  auditing, 

V/arehouse  examiners  also  accounted  for  more  than  1,500,000,000  bushels  of 
various  grains,  including  about  450,000,000  pounds  of  rice.  Audits  of  grain 
warehouses  require  not  only  an  acconnting  of  all  warehouse  receipts  hut  also 
a  finding  that  there  is  sufficient  grain  hy  class,  grade,  and  quantity  to 
support  each  outstanding  receipt.  All  grain  must  he  carefully  checked  for 
condition  on  each  examination. 

Receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $22,327*00.  These  funds  were  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(n)  RRDEEAL  SEED  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $1,400 
supplemental  for  v/ithin-grade 


promotions  .  $81,490 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  82,890 

Change  from  1942: 


Additional  for  administrative  promotions,  +1,400 
PROJECT  STATEllENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( e  stimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Enforcement  of  Federal 

Seed.  Act. . . . 

2,  International  Seed  Test¬ 
ing  Congress  . 

$82,856 

250 

$79,750 

250 

$79,750 

250 

_  _ 

3.  Net  cost  of  within- grade 
promotions  . 

1,490 

2,890 

+$1,400 

Unobligated  balance  . 

1,894 

To  tal  . . 

85,000 

81,490 

82,890 

+1,400 

; 
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WOEK  mroER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective ;  To  administer  the  Federal  Seed  Act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  (1) 
protect  farmers  and  other  users  of  seed  from  false  labeling  and  advertising 
in  interstate  commerce;  (2)  permit  the  prompt  testing  and  release,  reclean¬ 
ing,  or  staining  of  seed  offered  for  importation  into  the  United  States;  and 
(3)  control  the  interstate  shipment  and  importation  of  screenings  as  required 
by  the  Act. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  The  Federal  Seed  Act  of  August  9,  1939  re¬ 
quires  that  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
for  seeding  purposes  be  completely  and  correctly  labeled.  Adequate  enforce¬ 
ment  necessitates  the  inspection  of  seed  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
examination  of  seedsmen's  records,  and  the  testing  of  numerous  samples  for 
purity,  germination,  noxious-weeds,  and  variety,  and  investigation  of  and 
appropriate  action  with  respect  to  violations  of  the  Act.  The  Act  also  re¬ 
quires  that  imported  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  meet  certain  standards, 
which  necessitates  sampling  all  importations  and  testing  the  seed  for  purity, 
germination,  and  noxious-weed  seed  content,  and  the  supervision  of  staining, 
recleaning,  or  destruction  of  the  shipment  as  the  case  may  require. 

With  the  exception  of  cereals  the  bulk  of  seed  planted  by  farmers  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  seed  trade  channels  and  a  large  proportion  of  such  seed  moves 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  qmlity  of  seed  cannot  be  determined  from  super¬ 
ficial  examination,  hence  the  farmer  must  rely  upon  the  statements  that  ap¬ 
pear  on  labels  attached  to  seed  offered  for  sale.  The  planting  of  inferior 
or  unadapted  seed  results  in  crop  losses  to  the  farmer  out  of  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  seed. 

General  plan;  The  work  has  been  organized  in  the  most  economical  manner  pos¬ 
sible  by  using  all  available  facilities.  Six  field  laboratories  are  main¬ 
tained  in  cooperation  with  State  officials  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  Sacramento,  California,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Fargo,  North  Dakota  and 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Memoranda  of  understanding  with  45  States  provide  for 
coordination  of  State  seed  law  activities  with  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Seed  Act,  This  cooperative  arrangement  prevents  duplication  of  inspection, 
makes  for  more  economical  administration,  and  from  a  long-time  standpoint 
tends  to  encourage  uniformity  in  State  seed  laws  and  enforcement  activities. 
During  the  1940-41  legislative  session,  the  legislatures  in  at  least  half 
of  the  States  considered  amendments  to  State  seed  laws  that  would  result  in 
laws  consistent  with  the  suggested  uniform  State  seed  law  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  latter  part  of  1940. 

Samples  of  progress  and  current  programs; 

1.  Seed  shipped  in  interstate  commerce; 

During  the  course  of  a  year  State  inspectors,  authorized  to  inspect  seeds 
subject  to  the  interstate  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  draw  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000  samples  from  lots  of  seed  offered  for  sale,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  which  is  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce.  Samples  and 
information  collected  by  State  inspectors,  involving  shipments  that  appear 
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to  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  are  forwarded  to  a  Federal  or 
Federal-State  laboratory  for  testing  and  further  investigation.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1941  a  total  of  1,500  samples  of  seed  was  tested  in  Federal 
or  Federal-State  laboratories  for  violations  of  the  interstate  provisions 
of  the  Act,  These  tests  involved  351  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
Act,  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  warnings  were  issued;  however,  seizure 
of  the  seed  involved,  or  prosecution  of  the  shipper,  was  recommended  in 
22  instances.  Criminal  action  was  recommended  in  seven  cases.  One  was 
terminated  by  a  plea  of  "guilty",  one  by  a  finding  of  guilty  in  three  out 
of  four  counts,  and  two  by  fines  of  $200  and  $100  respectively.  Three  cases 
are  still  pending, 

2,  Imported  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds; 

Foreign  and  domestic  commerce  in  seeds  has  been  considerably  disturbed 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  condition  is  illustrated  by  the  following; 

Over  a  period  of  years  substantial  quantities,  from  five  to  seven  million 
pounds  of  winter  rape  seed  have  been  imported  annually,  chiefly  from  Japan 
and  the  Netherlands,  During  the  past  year  only  299,000  pounds  were  import¬ 
ed  from  Japan  and  none  from  the  Netherlands*  Because  of  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  resulting  high  prices,  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  rape  seed  from 
Argentina  were  offered  for  importation.  After  careful  and  detailed  analysis, 
this  seed,  represented  by  the  exporters  to  be  winter  rape,  was  identified 
as  an  annual  form  of  rape  not  suitable  for  forage  purposes.  The  proper  iden¬ 
tification  of  this  seed  and  rejection  for  entry  until  correctly  labeled  saved 
many  United  States  farmers  the  unfortunate  experience  of  planting  for  summer 
pasture  a  rape  seed  which  goes  to  seed  two  months  after  planting  and  there¬ 
after  is  useless  for  forage  purposes. 

During  the  past  year  35,909,729  pounds  of  agricultural  seeds  and  1,287,350 
pounds  of  vegetable  seeds  subject  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act  were  offered  for 
importation,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000  pounds  were  refused  Importation  due 
to  failTire  to  meet  the  import  requirements  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  All  but 
358,737  po\ands  including  both  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  was  later 
released  after  having  been  recleaned  or  otherwise  processed  to  meet  the 
standards  required  by  the  Act, 
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(o)  PACKEHS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $2,045 
supplemental  for  within-grade 

promotions  .  $383,924 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  397, 665 

Change  from  1942; 

Net  increase  in  working  funds..... .  +8,121 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  ..  +5,620 

Net  increase  .  +13,741 


PROJECT  STATElfflNT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1,  Enforcement  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  . 

$376,785 

5,094 

$381,879 

2,045 

$390,000 

7,665 

+$8,121  (1) 

+5,620 

2,  Net  cost  of  within-grade 
promotions  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

To  tal  . 

■381,879 

383,924 

397,665 

+13,741 

INCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  in  working  funds  of  $8,121  in  this  item  for  1943  is  to  provide 

for  additional  personnel  and  e^enses  incidental  thereto  necessary  for  the 

proper  administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

Objective ;  To  provide  more  adequate  supervision  particularly  in  the  accounting 
field  for  the  increasing  number  of  stockyards,  market  agencies  and  licensees 
which  are  required  by  the  Act  to  be  brou^t  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  This  Act  requires  that  all  stockyards  exceed¬ 
ing  20,000  square  feet  in  area,  doing  an  interstate  business,  and  conducted 
for  profit,  shall  be  posted  as  coming  under  its  provisions,  and  that  all 
agencies  operating  on  posted  yards  be  registered  and  bonded  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  subject  to  regulations  issued  by  him. 

With  the  decentralization  that  has  occurred  in  livestock  marketing,  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  posted  yards,  which  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  number  of  markets  assigned  to  each  supervisory  district.  The 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  statute,  $381,879,  has  remained 
the  same  since  1937  when  there  were  140  posted  stockyards.  The  number  of 
posted  yards  has  grown  steadily  during  the  ensuing  years  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  222  posted  stockyards  and  8  designated  live  poultry  markets. 
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The  posting  of  these  additional  yards  with  no  change  in  appropriation  has 
heen  the  equivalent  of  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  of  approximately 
$25,000  annually. 

There  are  approximately  6,000  individuals  and  firms  other  than  packers 
registered  with,  or  licensed  by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
who  are  required  to  maintain  proper  books  and  records.  For  this  work  there 
are  available  but  20  accountants,  5  of  whom  are  new  men  in  the  Junior  grade. 

In  several  cases  recently  there  have  been  financial  failures  which  have  oc¬ 
casioned  losses  to  producers  and  others  which  has  brought  criticism  on  the 
Department  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  periodic  audits  of  the 
records  to  ascertain  the  financial  conditions  of  the  firms  before  losses  were 
sustained.  It  is  impossible  with  the  present  force  of  accountants  to  make 
audits  of  all  registrants  and  licensees,  except  at  very  infrequent  intervals. 

The  rate  making  work  has  fallen  far  behind.  Rates  have  been  prescribed 
for  9  stockyards,  and  for  market  agencies  at  11  markets.  As  a  result  of 
stockyard  and  commission  rate  proceedings  already  held,  it  is  estimated  that 
from  $1,200,000  to  $2,000,000  annually  has  been  saved  to  the  producers  and 
shippers  in  reduced  charges  made  by  stockyard  companies,  market  agencies, 
and  licensees.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  initiate  rate  work  at  other  markets.  Requests  for  modification 
of  the  outstanding  audits  and  for  increases  at  other  points  are  frequent  and 
require  the  full  time  of  more  accountants  than  can  be  spared  from  other  work. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  request  for  modifications  and 
other  rate  adjustments  will  increase,  and  the  agencies  and  yards  for  which 
the  Department  fixes  rates  are  rightfully  entitled  to  more  prompt  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  is  now  possible  to  give. 

With  the  present  funds  it  is  impossible  to  take  on  additional  employees  for 
this  work.  The  capacity  of  present  personnel  to  adequately  administer  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  at  the  yards  which  are  now  posted,  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded.  To  continue  the  posting  of  stockyards  as  required  imder  the  Act  with¬ 
out  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  will  result  in  the  further  weakening  of 
the  supervision  of  markets  already  posted  to  such  extent  that  the  interests 
of  the  producers  and  shippers  will  be  endangered.  In  addition,  due  to  the 
national  emergency  and  defense  efforts,  a  further  financial  burden  has  been 
imposed  on  the  existing  appropriation.  In  conformity  with  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  palicy  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approximately  twenty  percent  of  the 
Washington  personnel  has  been  transferred  to  the  field,  necessitating  the 
rental  of  commercial  quarters  at  $1,000  per  annum,  whereas  in  the  District 

no  rental  expense  was  involved.  Further,  it  was  necessary  to  move  all  of  the 

personnel  in  one  of  the  larger  field  stations  from  quarters  in  a  Federal 
Building  to  commercial  quarters  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Navy  Department. 
This  requires  an  annual  expense  for  rental  of  $1,750  which  was  not  previously 
necessary.  Therefore,  of  the  additional  appropriation  of  $8,121  approximately 
$2,750  will  be  required  to  cover  additional  rental  expense  arising  out  of  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  our  control  and  will  not  add  to  our  ability  to  perform  more 

Work.  Only  $5,371  will  be  available  for  the  employment  of  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  and  incidental  travel  which  are  badly  needed  to  meet  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  work  occasioned  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
markets  and  the  conditions  which  have  arisen  because  of  the  existing  nation¬ 
al  emergency. 
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leneral  plan;  The  increase  in  funds  requested  will  he  used  to  supplement  pres¬ 
ent  field  forces  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  and  to  pay  increased  ex¬ 
penses  arising  out  of  the  National  Emergency  and  defense  activities. 

WOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Dh jective;  To  provide  such  supervision  of  operations  at  posted  stockyards  and 
designated  live  poultry  markets  as  will  assure  that  (1)  free  and  open  com¬ 
petition  is  maintained  (2)  unfair,  deceptive,  and  fraudulent  practices  are 
eliminated,  (3)  accurate  weights  are  given,  (4)  charges  for  services  rendered 
are  reasonable,  (5)  a  full  and  correct  accounting  is  made  to  shippers,  and 
(6)  packers  do  not  engage  in  lonfair  practices  in  purchasing  livestock  or 
distributing  its  products  in  commerce. 

The  problem  and  its  significance; 

The  number  of  yards  posted  under  the  Act  has  increased  from  140  in  1937  to  222 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  and  the  number  of  registrants  and 
licensees  has  increased  from  5,291  to  5,941  during  the  same  period. 

Maximum  rates  have  been  fixed  at  the  important  large  terminal  livestock 
markets  by  the  Secretaiy  or  by  volmtary  action  on  the  part  of  the  yard  com¬ 
pany  and  these  rates  are  used  as  a  guide  in  accepting  tariffs  filed  by  other 
markets.  Orders  prescribing  reasonable  commission  charges  have  been  issued 
at  ten  of  the  principal  terminal  markets  and  five  other  important  markets 
have  voluntarily  filed  such  rates.  The  number  of  petitions  for  modification 
of  existing  rate  orders  and  requests  for  increased  rates  at  markets  where 
no  orders  obtain  are  being  received  with  increasing  frequency  due  to  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  operation  alleged  to  result  from  increased  wage  scales, 
workmen’s  compensation  charges.  Social  Security  deductions,  old-age  pensions, 
various  taxes,  and  other  expenses  over  which  the  market  operators  have  no 
control.  Proper  disposition  of  these  petitions  and  requests  requires  de¬ 
tailed  examinations  and  audits  of  the  petitioner's  books  and  records.  As 
a  result  of  stockyard  and  commission  rate  proceedings  already  held  it  is 
estimated  that  from  $1,200,000  to  $2,000,000  annually  has  been  saved  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  in  the  reduced  charges  made  by  stockyard  companies, 
market  agencies  and  licensees.  Changed  conditions  ahve  absorbed  some  of 
these  savings  but  regulation  is  preventing  what  would  otherv/ise  no  doubt  be 
widespread  and  uncontrolled  increases  in  marketing  costs. 

General  plan;  Supervisors  with  staffs  of  assistants  and  accountants  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  principal  markets,  and  supervision  is  maintained  generally 
over  marketing  practices  and  conditions  including  livestock  buying  by  pack¬ 
ers.  Complaints  are  investigated.  The  investigation  includes  audits  of 
the  books  and  records  of  stockyard  companies,  market  agencies  and  dealers  in 
order  to  determine  matters  of  solvency  and  proper  accounting  for  the  sale  of 
livesto  ck. 

In  cases  where  the  violation  is  of  minor  importance  and  the  facts  warrant, 
informal  disposition  of  the  complaints  is  made.  Such  cases  include  re¬ 
muneration  for  lost  or  crippled  animals,  or  shortages  in  weights  or  prices, 
and  the  settlement  of  minor  disputes.  But  in  cases  where  the  violation  is 
flagrant,  formal  proceedings  are  instituted  resulting  in  orders  requiring 
the  offending  parties  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  violations  and  in  most 
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flagrant  cases  their  regi stra-tions  are  suspended  for  specified  periods. 
Complaints  hy  producers,  shippers,  and  others alleging  damages  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  violation  of  the  Act  are  investigated  and  if  the  facts  warrant, 
hearings  are  held  and  awards  of  reparation  made  to  the  damaged  parties. 
Complaints  are  investigated  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  facilities  owned 
or  operated  hy  packers  where  livestock  is  hought  for  slaughter.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  include  practices  in  weighing,  grading,  docking  and  prices  of 
livestock  or  any  other  activity  in  handling  and  buying  livestock. 

Investigations  are  made  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  and  charges 
of  stockyard  companies  and  market  agencies.  In  the  case  of  stockyard  com¬ 
panies  the  investigation  of  rates  requires  the  valuation  by  a  staff  of  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  property  and  extensive  audits  of  the  books  and  records  in 
order  to  determine  the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  in  rendering  the 
services  and  a  fair  rate  of  return  thereon.  In  the  case  of  livestock  mar¬ 
ket  agencies  the  investigation  reauires  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  reasonable 
costs  of  rendering  the  service  and  the  rates  prescribed  are  based  upon  such 
reasonable  costs. 

The  Act  was  amended,  effective  August  14,  1935,  by  the  addition  of  Title  V 
relating  to  live-poultry  dealers  and  handlers.  Eight  markets  serving  16 
cities  have  been  found  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  designation  as  live-poultry 
markets.  After  a  market  has  been  so  designated,  all  persons  handling  live 
poultry  in  interstate  commerce  therein  are  required  to  be  licensed.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  furnish  a  certified  balance  sheet  from  v/hich  their  financial 
responsibility  may  be  learned,  or  must  establish  this  fact  through  open 
hearings  before  a  representative  of  the  Secretary.  There  are  in  effect  at 
present  1,726  licenses. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs*  The  data  belov/  show  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  posted  stockyards,  registrants,  and  licensees  over  a  five- 
year  period: 

Total 


Fiscal 

Year 

Stockyards 

Posted 

Registrants 

Operating 

Licensees 

Operating 

Registrants 

8e  Licensees 

Packers 

Reporting 

1937 

140 

4,429 

862 

5,291 

815 

1938 

166 

4,796 

1,641 

6,437 

808 

1939 

181 

4,622 

2,197 

6,819 

815 

1940 

199 

3,958=^ 

1,782 

5,740 

856 

1941 

222 

4,215 

1,726 

5,941 

938 

*A  decision  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  packer  buyers  were  not  dealers  and  therefore  not  re¬ 
quired  to  register.  Consequently,  the  registrations  for 
this  class  of  buyers  were  allowed  to  lapse  and  rendered 
inactive. 
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'vudits  of  books  and  records  of  market  agencies,  dealers  and  order  buyers, 
stockyard  companies  and  licensees  have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years 
as  indicated  below; 


Soutine 

Market  Agency  Audits 

Poultry 

Fiscal 

Stockyard? 

!i  Insolvency  and  Trade 

Licensee 

Total 

Year 

Audi  t  s 

Practice 

Audi t  s 

Audits 

1937 

9 

36 

209 

254 

1938 

7 

59 

448 

514 

1939 

11 

100 

170 

281 

1940 

7 

181 

180 

368 

1941 

34 

184 

315 

533 

Formal  dockets  handled 

during 

the  past  five 

years  are  shown 

below; 

Dockets 

Do  eke  t  s 

Fiscal 

Pending 

Net 

Hearings 

Dockets  Pending 

Year 

July  1 

Dockets 

3  Reopened 

Total  Disposed 

of  June  30 

1937 

32 

312* 

5 

349 

200 

149 

1938 

149 

276* 

17 

425 

381 

61 

1939 

61 

78 

2 

141 

104 

37 

1940 

37 

73 

8 

118 

76 

42 

1941 

42 

95 

1 

138 

78 

60 

*The  large  number  of  ne?/  dockets  in  1937  and  1938  resulted 
from  applications  for  licenses  to  handle  live  poioltry  at 
designated  markets  under  Title  Y  (enacted  in  1935)  of  the 
Act, 

Of  the  95  new  dockets  instituted  in  1941,  17  involved  trade  practices,  24 
reparation,  23  insolvency,  13  bonds,  and  18  poultry  licenses.  Of  the  78 
cases  on  which  final  action  was  taken,  cease  and  desist  orders  were  issued 
in  9,  cease  and  desist  and  suspension  orders  in  8,  a  suspension  order  in  1, 
dismissals  in  18,  reparation  award  in  12,  reparation  and  dismissal  in  1,  an 
initial  schedule  of  rates  prescribed  for  stockyard  services  in  1,  market 
agency  rates  modified  in  1,  petition  for  modification  of  rates  denied  in 
3,  poultry  licenses  granted  in  7,  poultry  licenses  denied  in  6,  poultry 
licenses  revoked  in  10,  and  an  order  to  keep  records  issued  in  1.  During 
the  year  81  hearings  were  held  and  44  examiners'  reports  served. 

In  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the  Virginias,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  work  at  the  various  auction  markets  and  closer  relationships 
with  the  operators  of  these  markets  have  been  established.  This  work  has 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  certain  undesirable  market  practices,  an 
improvement  in  the  scale  facilities  and  the  weighing  of  livestock  and  a 
more  orderly  handling  of  livestock  through  the  auction  sales* 

At  yards  originally  designed  and  built  as  rail  receiving  points  but  which 
now  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  receipts  by  truck,  efforts  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  have  resulted  in  rebuilding  and  reeqmp- 
ping  the  facilities  for  the  more  adequate  handling  of  trucked-in  receipts. 
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Similarly,  yards  originally  equipped  to  handle  carload  lots  have  heen  en¬ 
couraged  to  replace  their  carlot  weighing  facilities  with  scales  more  suit¬ 
able  for  weighing  smaller  drafts.  These  improvements  will  mean  savings  to 
shippers  through  the  reduction  of  losses  by  shrinkage,  crippling,  death, 
and  inaccurate  weights. 

The  practice  of  weighing  up  livestock  by  market  agencies  has  been  given 
special  attention,  and  at  a  number  of  yards  the  practice  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  scales  and  weighing  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  installation  of  balance  indicators  which  permit  shippers 
and  others  to  see  that  a  proper  balance  is  obtained  has  been  encouraged 
and  the  use  of  these  indicators  has  been  adopted  quite  generally  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  scales  by  the  substitution 
of  beams  having  a  ten-pound  minimum  graduation  with  beams  having  five-pound 
graduations.  Scale  houses  have  been  remodeled  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
patrons  and  shippers  to  observe  weighing  operations  easilyj  and  greater  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  inspection  and  testing  of  scales. 


■ 
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(p)  NAVAL  STORES  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1942 .  $34,700 

Budget  estimate,  1943 .  30,700 


Changes  from  1942: 

Net  reduction  in  working  funds .  -  4,700 

Additional  for  administrative  pro-  +  700 

motions .  -  4,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase  o 
decrease 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under 
the  Naval  Stores  Act . 

^19,730 

$24,700 

$20,000 

-$4,700(1) 

2.  Service  operations  under  the 

Naval  Stores  Act-. . 

9,865 

10,000 

10,000 

—  — 

3.  Net  cost  of  within-^grade 

promotions . 

-  - 

—  — 

700 

+  700 

Unobligated  balance . 

5,105 

~  _ 

—  - 

-  — 

Total . 

34,700 

34,700 

30,700 

-4,000 

Decrease 

(l)  decrease  in  vjorking  funds  of  $4.700  in  this  item  v-dll  be  met  by- 

reduction  in  expenditure  for  investigations  of  uossihle  violations  of 
misbranding  and  adulteration  of  rosin  and  turpentine. 

y  V/ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  carry  out  t  he  provisions  of  the  Naval  Stores  Act  of  1923,  which 
1  provides  for  the  control  of  the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  naval  stores 
(spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin),  as  well  as  certain  articles  sold  in 
competition  therewith;  the  maintenance  of  an  official  inspection  service 
for  producers  and  dealers  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
thereof;  the  establishment  of  official  United  States  Standards  for  rosin; 
and  the  preparation  and  loan  of  duplicate  standards  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  production,  inspection,  distribution,  consumption,  er  chemical  research 
work  on  rosin. 

'The  P&bblem  and  its  significance; 

I  The  inspection  of  turpentine  and  rosin  by  experienced  Federal  inspectors 
I  facilitates  the  marketing  of  these  commodities  by  providing  the  means  by 
f  which  sales  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  quality,  as  well  as  by  preventing 
I  violations  of  the  Act  and  unfair  advantages  for  unscrupulous  dealers  through 
nisgrading,  mislabeling,  and  other  types  of  deception.  The  Fgderal  certifi- 
'  j  cates  of  analysis  or  of  grade  are  accepted  as  final  in  the  aSttleiment  of 
•  i  disputes  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time  between  buyer  and  seller  as  to  the 
'  j  grade  or  purity  of  the  product,  or  compliance  with  specifications. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  1941  production  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  Spates  will  amount  to  approximately  26  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  and  1,800  "barrels  (about  475,000  tons),  respectively. 

Considerable  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  naval  stores,  including,  beside  tur¬ 
pentine  and  rosin,  such  products  as  pine  tar,  pine  oil,  and  pitch,  are  being 
purchased  and  shipped  abroad  under  the  Lend-Lease  Program.  All  of  these  items 
are  subject  to  inspection  and  certification  by  Federal  inspectors  under  the 
terms  of  the  purchase  contracts, 

Genaral  plan;  Samples  of  turpentine  and  competing  products  are  collected 
from  shipments  that  have  moved  in  interstate  commerce,  from  lots  arriving 
at  Northern  distributing  points  from  the  Southern  distributing  points,  or 
from  lots  redistributed  by  the  original  interstate  consignee.  These  are 
subjectecDdb  chemical  analysis  and  other  tests  to  determine  purity,  proper 
identification  as  to  kind,  propriety  of  invoice  descriptions  and  label 
statements,  and  conformity  with  the  established  standards.  Shipments  of 
rosin  are  likewise  sampled  and  graded  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
classification,  graCing,  and  marking  in  accordance  with  the  standards  and 
grades  provided  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act. 

Examples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  were  found  in  fifteen  cases.  Two  of  these  were  minor  in¬ 
fractions,  calling  only  for  official  warning.  Citations  or  more  formal 
notices  of  violation  were  issued  on  the  others.  One  case  of  violation  of 
the  Act,  involving  a  nujaber  of  shipments  of  mislabeled  turpentine  in  cans, 
on  which  prosecution  had  been  recommended,  was  terminated  by  a  conviction 
aid  fine  of  $5000, 

One  important  nevr  pha.se  of  the  service  work  was  the  taking  over  of 
practically  all  rosin  inspection  operations  at  the  important  markets  and 
concentration  points.  This  came  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  under  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  made  loans  in  1941  to  producers  who  put 
up  Fedeially  graded  and  certified  rosin  as  collateral  for  loans. 

The  inspection  and  certification  of  rosin  on  which  Commodity  Credit  loans 
have  been  predicated, total*  for  the  eight  months  of  the  1941  season,  April 
to  November  inclusive,  about  290,000  drums,  amounting  to  approximately 
32  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  gum  rosin  produced  during  that  period. 

In  addition  to  these  inspections  the  certification  work  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Program  have  covered  approximately  51,500  packages  of  naval  stores 
during  the  period  August  -  November,  1941. 

The  inspection  and  certification  service  was  also  rendered  on  more  than 
two  hundred  lots  of  turpentine,  both  for  domestic  distribution  and  export. 
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(q)  INSSCTICIDE  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $2070  supplemental 


for  within-grade  promotions .  $170,250 

Budget  estimate,  1943 .  171,715 

Changes  from  1942; 

ilet  reduction  in  working  funds .  -  180 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions .  ^  1,645 

Uet  increase . .  +  1,465 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1  1942 

1941  ’(estimated)  ( 

1943 

estimated) 

: Increase  or 
decrease 

It.  Enforcement  of  the  Insecticide 

Act . 

2.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

promotions . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$189,596 

3,584 

$168,180 

2,070 

$168,000 

3,715 

-$130(l) 

+1,645 

Total . 

193,180 

170,250 

171,715 

+  1,465 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  in  working  funds  of  $180  in  this  item  for  1943  will  he  met 
hy  a  curtailment  of  purchas'e'g  of  supplies. 

V;0RK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ohjective;  This  appropriation  is  far  the  enforcement  of  the  Insecticide 
Act  of  1910,  which  prohibits  the  importation  or  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  the  manufacturing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  misbranded  or  adulterated  insecticides  and  fungicides,  thereby 
protecting  farmers  and  other  users  of  such  products  from  the  purchase  and 
use  of  materials  which  not  nnly  may  be  vrorthless  for  the  purpose  intended, 
but  may  actually  injure  the  orchard  or  crop  to  which  applied. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Thtre  are  about  15,000  different  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides  on  the  market,  the  larger  portion  of  them  going  into 
interstate  commerce.  Under  normal  conditions  several  hundred  new  products 
appear  on  the  market  annually  so  that  it  is  a  constantly  changing  field. 
Under  present  defense  conditions  even  greater  changes  vdll  occur  due  to 
possible  substitutions  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  materials,  such  as  copper, 
arsenic,  mercury  and  chlorine,  which  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  the 
most  largely  used  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Shortage  in  shipping  space 
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mil  curtail  the  importation  of  important  insecticides  such  as  pyrethrum, 
derris  root,  and  cube  root  and  result  in  the  suDstitution  of  new  and  un¬ 
tried  products  for  those  which  have  become  standard  for  plant  protection. 

The  adulteration  0  f  products  is  likely  to  be  increased.  This,  plus  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  being  called  upon  for  greater  production  of  food  supplies 
despite  a  shortage  in  farm  labor  makes  it  imperative  that  every  effort  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  insecticides  and  fungicides  on  the  market  are  proper¬ 
ly  manufactured  and  labeled. 

The  field  covered  by  this  Act  includes  insecticides  and  fungicides  used 
in  protecting  fruits,  vegetables,  and  field  crops  from  insects  and  disease; 
insecticides  for  use  against  insects  attacking  man  and  other  animals;  house¬ 
hold  insecticides  for  use  against  such  insects  as  houseflies,,  moths,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  roaches,  ants,  ^nd  others;  seed  and  soil-treating  material  used  for 
controlling  seed— borne  diseases  of  plants;  and  disinfectants  used  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  of  man,  farm  animals,  and  pets, 
as  well  as  disinfectants  for  dairy  and  food  establishment  equipment. 

While  retail  sales  of  insecticides,  plant  fungicides  and  disinfectants 
exceed  $100,000,000  annually,  these  products  are  used  to  protect  crops 
and  animals  worth  several  billion  dollars.  Entomologists  of  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
tomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  have  estimated  that  tie  insect  damage  to  crops 
alone  in  this  country  amounts  to $2,0p0,(X0,®G  annually,  and  plant  patholo¬ 
gists  state  that  equal  losses  are  sustained  from  plant  diseases.  The  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  quality  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  is  particularly  necessary 
at  the  present-  time  because  of  the  shortage  of  man  power  and  the  vital  im- 
pcrrtance  to  the  country  of  its  agricultural  products. 

Seneral  plan;  To  determine  whether  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law,  samples  are  taken  from  interstate  or  import  shipments 
and  subjected  to  thorough  analyses  and  tests.  In  many  cases  these  tests 
involve  extensive  field  tests  by  the  entomologist  or  plant  pathologist  or 
"TKith.  Disinfectants  sold  for  use  in  preventing  the  spread  of  communicable 
dieeasjes  -of  man  and  animals  must  be  tested  by  the  bacteriologist. 

Methods  of  analysis  for  the  standard  types  of  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  are  available,  but  many  of  the  newer  materials  are  highly  complex 
mixtures  and  new  methods  of  testing  must  be  developed.  Adequate  field 
methods  must  also  be  developed  for  testing  insecticides,  plant  fungicides, 
and  disinfectants.  It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  which  ingredients  of 
insecticidew  and  fungicides  are  active,  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  which 
are  inert,  since  the  law  requires  a  label  statement  of  the  composition  in 
cases  where  an  inert  ingredient  is  present. 

Exaicples  of  progress  and  current  programs;  Each  year  it  is  the  endeavor  to 
examine  samples  of  the  major  agricultural  insecticides  which  are  marketed 
in  large  quantities  and  i\rhich  are  likely  to  cause  injury  if  improperly  made, 
as  well  as  samples  of  new  products  that  are  placed  on  the  market.  During 
recent  years  an  average  of  nearly  500  nexir  products  a  year  have  been  examined, 
^n  view  of  the  probable  increase  in  number  of  suchproducts  and  since  viola¬ 
tions  are  more  frequent  among  them,  tie  necessity  of  giving  them  thorough 
attention  during  the  coming  year  is  evident. 


Of  the  2,000  samples  examined  last  year  17  percent  were  found  to  be 
misbranded  or  adulterated.  In  many  cases  the  misbranding  was  not  of  a 
particularly  serious  nature  and  prompt  correction  of  the  labeling  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  manufacturer,  but  44  cases  involved  prosecution  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  removal  of  the  product  from  the  market  through  seizure. 

29  criminal  prosecutions  involving  46  different  products  for  violation 
of  the  Insectcide  Act  were  terminated  during  the  year  in  the  Federal  courts 
by  pleas  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  or  by  verdicts  of  guilty  after  trial. 
Fines  ranging  from  $25  to  $600  were  imposed  in  these  cases.  No  decision 
adverse  to  the  Government  was  rendered. 


(r)  FAEM  PRODUCTS  INSPECTIONS? 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
(TRUST  ACCOUNT) 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

( estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Inspection  and  grading  of  farm 

products  under  cooperative 

ag  r  eem  ent  s  ( o'o  3.1  gat  i  nn's ) . 

$618,978 

$550,234 

$535,897 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  schedule  covers  the  trust- funds  arising  out  of  forum  products  inspections 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

Under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  provides  an  inspection  and  grading  service  for  farm  products 
upon  the  application  of  an  interested  party.  This  service  is  supported  in 
part  by  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Market  Inspection  of  Farm 
Products",  and  in  part  by  fees  charged  for  the  services.  These  fees  are 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  special  trust  fund  and  are  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  the  payment  of  refunds  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
’.vork  provided  for  under  cooperative  agreements. 
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(s)  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION*  CLASSIFICATION  OF  COTTON, 
UGHI CULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE) 

(TRUST  ACCOIT.TT) 


PROJECT  STATEiVlENT 


Project 

<  . . .  ” 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Classification  of  Cotton  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporj’tion 

$458,119 

$300,397 

$300,397 

(Obligations) 

V/ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  fund  is  advanced  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  classification  of  cotton,  according  to  agreement  between 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  by  special¬ 
ists  in  cotton  classing  employed  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  loans  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

SUPPLSMFNT^L  FUITDS 

(Complete  3-areau  Statement) 

(l)  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Allotments, 

1941 

Estimated 
allotments , 
1942 

Estimated 
allotments , 
1943 

Working  Fnjid,  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Sei-^rice  (Advance  from 

Census  Bureau);  I'or  statistical 
and  other  services  in  connection 
with  the  1940  Census  of  Agriculture.,, 

$30,000 

Working  F\md  ,  Agricn.lture,  Aigri cul tural 
Marketing  Service  (Advance  from  Sub- 
sistence  of  the  Army,  V/ar  Department) 
Inspection  of  processed  foods . . 

17,000 

$181,910 

$] 81,910 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Army  (Trans- 
fer  from  War  Department);  Inspection 
of  hay  and  supervision  of  Army 
hay  inspectors  / . 

3,250 

3,250 

3,250 
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Projects 


I~Allotraents, |  Estimated  :  Estimated 
I  1941  iallotments,  iAllotments, 
•  ;  1942  ;  1945 


Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 

Agriculture;  Special  researches  on 
the  marketing  of  farm  products . 

Working  Eund,  Agriculture,  Marketing 

Service,  Advance  from  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation  Capital  Fund; 

For  the  conduct  of  investigations 
of  methods  of  caring  for  grain  in 
storage . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agri cultural 
Adjustment  Administration;  Estimates 
and  reports  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  special  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  standards  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables;  prices  and 
parity  computations . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Veterans' 

Administration  (Transfer  to  Agri¬ 

culture)  (Agricultural  Marketing 
Service) . .  . . . 


84,420  :  66,835  : 57,950 


5,000  ; 

:  135,000  ! 

;  105,000  : 

:  45,000 

:  47 , 200  1 

47 ,200 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  j 
Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri-  : 
culture;  Crop  production  data  required; 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  as  a  basis  for  deter-  ; 
mination  of  acreage  allotments,  normal; 
yields  and  marketing  quotas .  ■ _ 130,000 

Parity  Payments.  Department  of  Agri-  ; 

cul turds'?  Crop  production  data  ; 

required  by  the  Agricultural  • 

adjustment  Administration  as  a 
basis  for  determination  of  acreage  ; 

allotments,  normal  yields  and  ■ 

marketing  quotas;  priced  and  parity  : 

computations .  ;  100 , 000 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  Depart-  ; 

ment  of  Agridulture;  Gathering 
and  compiling  production  statistics  : 

and  furnishing  daily  price  quotations  ’  21,900 


150,000 


110,000 


26,375 


150,000 


110,000 


26 ,375 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUELS  (Continued) 
(Complete  Bureau  Statement) 
(l)  Direct  Allotment 


Project  s 

Allotments, 

1941 

Est imat  ed 
allotment  s , 

1942 

Estimated 

allotm.ents, 

1943 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Leuartment 
of  Agriculture:  For  class:  ng,  inspect- 
ing  and  grading  services  under  the 
provision  of  regulations  governing  the 
export,  diversion  and  relief  progr-^rns, 
and  for  statistical  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment  program . . . 

96,35s 

SI, 500 

1S2,500 

Emergency  Fund  for  the  President, 

Eakional  Defense  (Allotment  to  Agri- 
culture)  (Agricultural  Marketing 

Service):  For  expenses  of  moving 
investigation  and  audit  unit  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  to 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  . 

5,597 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act: 

Farm  employment  survey . . 

Administrative  expense  . 

Planning  and  review  of  W.P„A.  projects 

168,450 

7,104 

6,420 

-  - 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  . . 

175,554 

6,420 

Total  supplemental  funds  (direct 

allotments)  . 

g3S,482 

7^7,087 

759,125 

PASSEEGER-C.IRRYIEG  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  purcha.se  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  Agricul- 
turnl  M.s^rketing  Service  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $U5,900,  including 
$44,400  authorized  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1942 
and  $1,500  authorized  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1941,  A 
lesser  number  of  cars  is  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1943 
with  a  corresponding  decre^^se  in  the  amount  of  the  authorization  requested. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Agri  cult  ur -'ll  Marketing  Service  in  the  past  and 
continuing  throu^  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  exchange  ^^pproxima.t ely  25  percent  of 
our  passenger -carrying  automobiles  annually.  Our  cars  travel  from  10,000  to 
14,000  miles  per  year  on  an  average  and  will  axcumulate  mileage  in  excess  of 
40,000  miles  recorded  during  the  four -year  period. 
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SUPPLEMEi'JTAL  HJilDS  (continued) 
(Complete  Bureau  Statement) 

(l)  Direct  Allotment 


--iT 

Projects 

Allotments , 
1941 

Estimated 
Allotments , 
1942 

Estimated 

Allotments 

1943 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

Agricultural  Commodities,  Department 

of  Agriculture;  For  classing,  inspect- 
ing  and  grading  services  under  the 
provision  of  regulations  governing 
the  export,  diversion  and  relief 
programs,  and  for  statistical  services 
in  connection  v.dth  the  Agricultural 
adjustment  program . 

96,358 

81,500 

182,500 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriacion  Acr: 

Farm  employment  survey . 

Administrative  expense . .  •  • 

Planning  and  reviev/  of  P.A,  projeci' 

168,450 

7,104 

6,420 

_  -  ■ 

Total,  Emergency  Relief  ip)pro- 
priation  Act . 

175,554 

6,420 

Total  supplemental  funds  (direct 

allotments) . 

838,482 

787.087 

759,165 

PASSEiTGEE-CAERYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $45,900,  includ¬ 
ing  $44,400  authorized  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1942  and  '^’1,500  authorized  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1941. 
A  lesser  numher  of  carsfis  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1943 
v/ith  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  authorization  requested. 

It  has’ "been  the  practice  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  the  past  and 
continuing  through  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  exchange  approximately  25  percent 
of  our  passenger-carrying  automobiles  annually.  Our  cars  travel  from  10,000 
to  14,000  miles  per  year  on  an  average  and  vdll  accumulate  mileage  in  excess  -of 
40,000  miles  recorded  during  the  four-year  period. 
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Dae  to  the  apparent  future  shortage  of  automobiles  to  take  place  as  a 
result  of  the  National  Defense  program  and  the  anticipated  increas^price  of 
automobiles  during  the  fiscal  year  1943,  and  continuing  during  the  emergency 
this  Service  has  decreased  its  authorization  and  is  requesting  replacement  of 
65  passenger-carrying  automobiles  in  lieu  of  the  usual  annual  turhover  of  80 
such  cars.  The  policy  being  established  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
with  reference  to  the  exchange  of  motor  vehicles,  effective  in  the  fiscal  year 
1943,  restricts  the  exchange  of  passenger-carrying  automobiles  within  the  fol¬ 
lowing  limitations;  six  year  of  age;  five  years  of  age  and  over,  40,000  miles; 
four  years  and  over  50,000  miles;  three  years  ivdth  60,000  miles  and  over. 

The  mileage  and  age  requirements  established  will  materially  increase  our  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  costs,  ds  these  automobiles  are  operated  throughout  the 
year  under  practically  all  conditions  of  use,  ranging  from  city  streets  to 
very  rough  country  roads. 

The  net  average  replacement  cost,  delivered  at  point  of  destination,  is 
estimated  to  be  $6Z5,00  per  car  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account. 
To  purchase  the  number  of  cars  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  will  require  aq 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $40,625,00. 

The  use  of  passenger-carrying  cars  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  field  work  of  the  Agricultural  ^^arketing  Service.  Inspectors  and 
graders  must  move  quickly  between  markets,  warehouses,  and  railroad  yards 
which  are  often  relat ive!^'inaccessible  by  usual  methods  of  transportation.  In 
most  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  transportation  quickly 
enough  to  enable  employees  to  conduct  their  work  v;ithout  much  loss-of  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  market  news  service,  speed  is  the  essence  of  the  service, 
and  where  several  markets  must  be  covered  the  work  cannot  be  done  without  the 
use  of  a  car. 
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BUBEAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


SAIARIES  mP  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1942: 

"General  administrative  expenses"  . . .  $31,735* 

"Home  economics  investigations"  . . . .  301,310* 

Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 

Appropriation  Act,  1942  . 20,000 

Supplemental  for  v.dthin-grade  promotions .  3.485 

Total  available,  1942  .  356,530 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  368. 890 

Change  from  1942: 

Increase  in  working  funds  .  8,955 

Additional  for  administrative  promotions  .  3. 405 

Net  increase  .  12. 560 


*The  Budget  estimate  proposes  consolidation  of  the  tv;o  appropriation  items  in  order 
to  simplify  accounting  and  other  operations.  Since  the  bureau  has  only  the  one 
appropriation,  namely  "Home  Economics  investigations"  for  its  subject  matter  work 
and  the  entire  staff,  including  those  paid  from  the  appropriation  entitled  "General 
administrative  expenses"  is  engaged  in  work  directed  towards  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  Bureau,  the  distinction  bet'-'een  the  two  items  is  difficult  to  maintain  and 
causes  some  confusion  and  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  program  v/hich  should  be 
rectified  by  the  proposed  consolidation. 

PHOJECT  STATEiSNT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

( estimated) 

Increase 
or  decreas< 

1.  Poods  and  nutrition  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

$86, 388 

$94, 323 

$96,  323 

$2,000  (1) 

2.  Pamily  economics  investigations  , 

81,  642 

94, 402 

98,357 

3,955  (1) 

3,  Textiles  and  clothing  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

4,  Housing  and  household  equipment 

investigations  . 

5,  Home  economics  information  . 

103,  865 

26,485 

24,165 

107,010 

28,  105 
29, 205 

107,010 

28, 105 
32, 205 

3,000  (1) 

6.  Net  cost  of  xnthin-grade 

promotions . . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3,485 

6,890 

3,405 

Total  . 

323, 045 

356,530 

368, 890 

12, 360 

INCBEASES  OR  DECREASES 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $8.955  in  'oro.iects  1.  2.  and  5  consists  of : 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $605  due  to  anticipated  economies  resulting  from  the  consolida¬ 

tion  of  the  two  suba'onro'oriations. 

(b)  An  increase  of  q?9,580  for  intensification  of  the  Bureau’s  nutrition  program 

to  meet  defense  needs.  This  estimate  represents  the  projection  on  a.  12  months 

basis  for  1943,  of  the  amount  (jp20,000)  provided  as  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  1942, 
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OTj.iective;  To  intensify  the  nutrition  research  program  and  to  assist  the  work  of 
organizations  concerned  with  improving  national  nutrition  hy  focusing  a.ccumulated 
findings  upon  immediate  problems  of  feeding  armed  forces  and  civilians* 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Unprecedented  demands  have  come  to  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  for  food  and  diet  information  from  such  agencies  as  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Coordinator  of  Nutrition  for  Defense,  from  State  and 
local  nutrition  committees,  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  from 
educational  organizations  and  homemakers.  Work  under  this  project  includes  the 
focusing  and  adjusting  of  research  data  on  food  needs  and  consumption  habits  so 
as  to  assist  in  solving  dietary  problems  of  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  groups 
as  they  arise  and  to  interpret  the  results  to  administrators,  educational  groups, 
and  the  public. 

Plan  of  vrork;  With  the  rapidly  changing  food  supply  and  price  situation,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  information  is  assembled  and  released  periodically  indicating  the 
dietary  adjustments  necessary  in  light  of  food  supplies  available  for  domestic 
use.  These  releases  will  bring  together  in  convenient  form  for  use  by  State  and 
local  V70rkers  pertinent  data  on  nutrition  and  food  supplies  now  unpublished  or 
widely  scattered  in  numerous  Government  and  State  reports.  The  material  will  be 
distributed  to  all  organizations  concerned  with  the  national  nutrition  program 
and  is  needed  in  their  work  of  helping  families  translate  scientific  knowledge 
of  food  values  and  human  requirements  into  satisfying  meals  that  are  within 
their  economic  resources. 


CHANGES  IN  lANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
j  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) S 

[SAIAEIES  AND  EXPENSES] 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics- 

[General  administrative  expenses;  Eor  necessary  expenses  for  general 
administrative  purposes,  including  the  salary  of  Chief  of  Bureau  and  other  personal 
,  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $31,735] 

[Home  economics  investigations]  Salaries  and  expenses;  Eor  necessary 
,  expenses,  includine.'  not  to  exceed  $163,481  for  personal  services  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  for  conducting  either  independently 
:  or  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  investigations  of  the  relative  utility  and 
economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home, 
with  special  suggestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  the  more  effective  utilization 
;  of  such  products  for  these  purposes,  and  such  economic  investigations,  including 
(  housing  and  household  buying,  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  improvement  of  the 
y  rural  home,  and  for  disseminating  useful  information  on  this  subject,  including 
i'  the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
ij  [$301,310]  $368.890 
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[Home  economics  investigationsJ  For  an  additional  amount  for  home 
economics  investigations,  fiscal  year  1942,  including  the  objects  specified  under 
this  heading  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  $20,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $19,000  may  he  e^qpended  for  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,] 

[Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  $333,045, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $152,592  may  be  expended  for  personal  services  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.] 

This  revision  does  not  broaden  the  language  but  merely  restates  it  to  provide  the 
present  authority  under  one  appropriation  item,  as  explained  above. 


WOEK  mCDEH  THIS  APPEOPEIATIOH 

Objective:  Information  for  home  and  nation;  As  changes  in  our  war-time  economy 
affect  the  homemaker  in  her  use  of  food  and  other  consumer  goods,  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  must  supply  scientific  information  to  help  this  nation  and  its  homes 
in  meeting  the  situation;  and  to  attack  or  continue  work  upon  special  war  as  well 
as  postwar  problems  in  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  housing  and 
household  eq^uipment,  and  family  economics. 

The  uroblem  and  its  significance:  Pressing  and  vital:  The  Bureau  must  supply  the 
basic  information  making  possible  a  war-time  nutrition  program  on  a  nation-v/ide 
scale,  with  plans  continuing  into  postwar  food  use.  This  involves  the  issuing 
of  diet  plans  keyed  to  the  yardstick  of  good  nutrition  at  all  income  levels  for 
immediate  use  of  American  families.  Studies  in  food  preservation  and  conserva¬ 
tion  for  the  war  effort  should  be  pushed  forward  rapidly.  aS  never  before, 
armed  forces  and  civilian  population  need  to  have  in  handy,  useable  form  all 
possible  facts  resulting  from  vitamin  studies,  and  from  studies  of  food  composi¬ 
tion,  Rural  families  need  aid  toward  producing  more  of  their  food  and  other  living 
needs  on  the  home  acres.  Standard  budgets  are  needed  to  help  families  meet  rising 
costs. 

For  the  armed  forces,  there  is  urgent  need  to  study  various  means  of  treating 
clothing  to  protect  against  infestation  and  contamination;  to  find  cheaper  chem¬ 
icals  for  mildevr-proofing  tents,  sailcloth,  sandbags.  To  conserve  present  textile 
supplies,  the  civilian  population  needs  authentic  information  on  daily  care  of 
clothes;  malce-over  and  mending  helps;  buying  guides;  substitute  possibilities. 

More  designs  for  war  workers*  clothing  suited  to  the  job  to  be  done  should  be 
worked  out. 

Due  to  v;ar  limitations  on  new  housing  and  new  equipment,  all  possible  help  must 
be  given  to  conserving  present  home  equipment  and  to  make  best  use  of  existing 
household  space.  Studies  on  care  and  use  of  such  equipment  and  on  minimum  kitchen 
standards  offer  much  help  now,  will  provide  more.  As  fast  as  substitute  materials 
come  on  the  market,  they  must  be  tested  out  from  the  consumers*  standpoint.  De¬ 
fense  housing  agencies  as  well  as  the  general  public  need  to  be  furnished  advice 
on  constructing  the  home  as  a  working  plant,  with  greatest  possible  conservation 
of  human  energy  and  of  the  financial  investment. 
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G-eneral  plan:  Scientific  research  and  -Dopularization:  In  this  Bureau,  research 
as  usual  ended  months  ago,  and  long-time  research  was  redirected  to  serve  war 
and  postviar  purposes.  Much  pf  this  emergency  work  is  in  close  cooperation  with 
Army,  ITavy,  Red  Cross  and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  food  supply 
program.  In  scientific  laboratories,  technicians  and  analysts  find  out  the  facts, 
v.rhich  are  then  disseminated  to  the  Ration  by  every  modern  means, 

Bxamules  of  "Progress  and  current  urograms: 

Foods  and  nutrition  investigations:  Modern  war  takes  a  special  toll  on  human 
stamina.  But  there  is  a  special  weapon  to  meet  this  toll — modem  nutrition,  with 
its  great  discoveries  of  what  vitamins  will  do  to  build  up  health  and  strength. 

Food  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  building  and  maintaining  fighting  forces 
and  civilian  population.  The  national  problem  is  not  merely  to  supply  enough 
food,  but  also  to  supply  foods  \-jlth.  the  right  food  values. 

On  the  basis  of  nearly  twenty  years  experience  in  advancing  the  science  of  human 
nutrition,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  now  is  supplying  the  needed  information 
for  planning  a  war-time  nutrition  program  on  a  national  scale.  In  addition. 

Army,  Ra''ry,  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  purchasing  agencies  of  our  allies,  have 
asked,  and  are  being  supplied  v;ith,  a  vast  array  of  scientific  food  facts  of 
indispensable  value  in  a  war  economy. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  tasks  of  the  past  year  was  the  gathering  together  into 
a  single  publication,  nov;  in  press,  a  complete  summary  of  the  world's  scientific 
literature  on  vitamin  values.  This  reports  all  available  data  in  terms  of  abso¬ 
lute  weight  of  the  vitamins,  and  when  possible  gives  effect  of  cooking  or  por- 
cessing  procedure  on  vitamin  values. 

Vitamin  A  protects  from  nutritional  night-blindness  the  fighting  forces  on  night 
duty,  and  civilian  populations  needing  to  conduct  necessary  tasks  during  blackouts, 

V/hen  the  Bureau's  work  on  Vitamin  A  started,  nobody  knew  how  much  of  this  vitamin 
was  needed  by  the  human  body.  Row  that  fact  in  terms  of  International  units,  has 
been  established  through  the  Bureau's  research.  Though  it  was  known  also  that 
this  nutrient  could  be  stored  in  the  liver  for  use  by  the  body  when  supplies  ran 
low,  nobody  knew  how  much  could  be  stored,  nor  how  rapidly,  nor  how  fast  such 
stores  would  be  depleted  if  drawn  upon.  These  points  are  now  being  studied  with 
human  beings  as  volunteers  as  well  as  with  colonies  of  experimental  animals.  The 
trend  of  this  experiment  indicates  that  final  results  will  show  the  need  for 
gradual  feeding  over  a  long  time,  rather  than  big,  quick  doses.  Tests  show  that 
carotene,  the  "mother  substance"  of  Vitamin  A,  as  derived  from  peas  and  spinach, 
are  not  as  effective  as  pure  Vitamin  A  or  pure  carotene  in  preventing  night 
blindness.  Due  to  the  war,  the  supply  of  Vitamin  A  from  fish  liver  oil  is  be¬ 
coming  limited.  The  nation  needs  to  know  all  the  facts  about  Vitamin  A  in 
ordinary  foods. 

Findings  on  vitamin  values  of  raw  foods  is  opening  up  a  new  field  to  the  farmer  •=— 
growing  foods  for  their  food  values.  Methods  of  cutting  down  wastes  in  food 
values,  even  the  unseen  wastes  in  vitamins  which  occur  while  the  food  is  on  its 
v^y  from  farm  to  dining  table,  must  be  speedily  made  available  to  food  producers, 
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processors,  and  consumers.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  assembled  much  in¬ 
formation,  is  constantly  making  new  discoveries  of  vitamin  and  mineral  losses 
through  natural  deterioration  of  fresh  foods,  and  through  the  ordinary  ways  of 
processing,  storing  and  cooking. 

Dehydration  is  one  of  the  war-time  fields  of  food  processing  in  the  effort  to 
use  this  co-untry's  foodstuffs  to  their  greatest  economic  advantage,  A  special 
appropriation  has  enabled  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  to  test  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods  before  and  after  the  drying  process.  Already  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  its  refugee  program  abroad,  with  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  in  its  handling  of  supplies  for  our  allies,  and  with  our  own  defense 
forces  in  developing  emergency  rations,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  tested 
out  over  three  hundred  dehydrated  food  products,  and  is  continuing  such  tests. 
These  include  soups,  potato  flalces,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  concen¬ 
trated  packs  for  complete  emergency  rations.  The  Bureau  reports  food  composi¬ 
tion,  judges  taste,  quality  and  appearance,  and  recommends  changes  if  it  is 
thought  the  product  might  be  improved. 

These  studies  of  dehydrated  foods  have  opened  up  new  possibilities  for  home  and 
!  community  preservation  of  foods  by  drj'ing,  as  an  aid  to  the  war  effort.  Other 
I  tests  open  up  new  possibilities  of  quick  freezing  and  of  storage  of  root  vege- 
I  tables  as  means  of  conserving  foods.  Cutting  off  of  metals  makes  it  necessary 
j  that  other  avenues  of  food  preservation  than  canning  be  thoroughly  investigated, 

j  since  no  metals  means  no  more  pressure  cookers.  Only  by  steam  pressure  can 

non-acid  meats  and  vegetables  be  canned  safely.  Other  methods  offer  grave  dan¬ 
gers  of  food  poisoning, 

Hot  only  preventing  all  possible  food  waste,  but  helping  the  housewife  and 
community  feeding  projects  to  provide  greatest  possible  food  value  at  the  least 
possible  cost  is  the  purpose  of  many  cookery  projects  continuously  unden^jay  in 
i  the  Bureau  laboratories,  Eor  example,  the  Bureau's  large-scale,  lovj-cost 

recipes  worked  out  for  school  lunch  projects  would  be  immediately  practical  for 
ji  mass  feeding  in  an  emergency  situation. 

Eamily  economics  investigations:  War  causes  heavy  demands  for  raw  materials, 
j  plant  capacity  and  labor  for  the  production  of  armament,  thus  curtailing 

greatly  the  supplies  of  consumer  goods.  And  because  war  calls  for  more  active 
work,  longer  hours,  and  often  increased  exposure,  the  food  and  clothing  require¬ 
ments  of  both  the  military  and  civilian  population  are  increased  also.  Marked 
readjustments  in  family  budgets  must  follo’v  the  consequent  scarcity  of  some  goods 
and  increases  in  living  costs  and  taxes.  The  Eamily  Economics  Division  is  di¬ 
recting  its  work  to  give  more  help  to  homemakers  along  the  line  of  family  finan¬ 
cial  planning. 

Standard  budgets  are  being  prepared  that  correspond  to  several  levels  of  living. 
Such  materials  were  in  great  demand  in  World  War  1  because  they  are  useful  in 
many  policy-making  or  administrative  situations,  such  as  in  measuring  the  amount 
of  assistance  destitute  families  need  or  as  a  basis  for  wage  negotiations,  for 
determining  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  rural  communities — information  of 
(I  particular  value  in  plans  for  decentralizing  industry.  In  recent  years  standard 
j  budgets  for  many  purposes  have  been  called  for,  but  up  to  now — prior  to  the  coim- 
j  pletion  of  special  tabulations  made  of  data  from  our  recent  large  scale  study  of 
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consiimption  “by  income  (Consumer  Purchases  Study) — the  basic  data  for  preparation 
of  valid  budgets  had  been  lacking.  Work  is  proceeding  along  these  lines. 

With  the  completion  of  nation-wide  surveys  of  food  consumption  we  now  know  the 
chief  points  at  which  diets  of  various  population  groups  should  be  reinforced 
from  the  standpoint  of  improving  nutrition.  Diet  plans  at  various  cost  levels 
are  being  developed.  Our  food  plans  inteipret  the  new  dietary  recommendations 
announced  at  the  1941  National  Nutrition  Conference  in  terms  of  food  groups,  and 
are  flexible  enough  to  be  readily  adapted  to  regional  and  family  food  preferences 
and  national  and  local  food  supplies. 

Studies  also  are  being  made  of  the  nutrition  of  populations  under  stress  of  v/ar 
and  poverty.  The  Department's  programs  of  surplus  food  disposal  have  done  much 
to  relieve  the  stress  of  poverty  in  this  country,  A  report  has  been  completed 
of  the  effect  of  the  5-cent  milk  program  on  diets  of  families  unable  to  buy 
much  milk  at  regular  prices,  and  preliminary  reports  on  sample  studies  have  been 
issued  showing  the  effect  of  the  food  stamp  plan  and  the  school  lunch  program  on 
diets  of  lovr-income  groups.  Work  on  a  broader  scale  is  in  progress  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  These  studies  will  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  potential  domestic  market  for  agricultural  products  among  low 
income  groups  and  show  the  possibilities  of  dietary  improvement  through  special 
food  distribution  programs.  These  facts  will  have  special  significance  for  any 
food-control  that  may  become  necessary  during  the  war,  and  for  postwar  planning. 

Textiles  and  clothing  investigations;  War  always  necessitates  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  use  and  care  of  clothing  and  household  fabrics  as  textile  supplies  become 
scarce.  New  lines  of  work  also  bring  the  need  for  new  kinds  of  clothes  designed 
to  facilitate  that  work.  The  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  has  therefore 
during  the  past  year  shifted  the  emphasis  in  its  program  to  give  more  service  to 
homemakers  along  these  lines, 

Dor  example,  the  Bureau  has  designed  work  garments  suitable  for  the  increasing 
number  of  women  and  girls  doing  outdoor  farm  labor  and  going  into  defense  indus¬ 
tries  and  other  war  work.  These  garments  are  having  nationwide  acceptance,  and 
pattern  and  garment  manufacturers  are  featuring  them  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  Bureau's  studies  have  been  the  basis  for  an  entirely  new  American  in¬ 
dustry —  developed  during  the  past  six  months  the  manufacture  of  defense  work 
clothes  for  vromen. 

The  Bureau  is  also  giving  homemakers  assistance  in  meeting  the  increasing  need 
for  production  of  clothing  at  home.  More  home  sewing  becomes  necessary  when  fac¬ 
tory  workers  shift  to  defense  industries  and  family  incomes  are  strained  by  rising 
prices.  Dor  example,  coats  represent  such  a  large  outlay  of  money  and  are  so  im¬ 
portant  in  maintaining  health  that  many  State  extension  and  other  agencies  are 
establishing  schools  to  teach  women  how  to  mal-^e  warm  coats  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  The  Bureau  is  preparing  bulletins,  posters,  and  other  educational 
materials  for  use  in  these  and  similar  home  sev/ing  classes  of  farm  and  urban  women. 

Consumers'  buying  guides  for  clothing  and  household  fabrics  are  being  given  partic¬ 
ular  attention  because  of  the  rising  prices  of  such  household  goods.  Higher  prices 
mean  increased  need  for  helping  homemakers  evaluate  market  offerings  of  clothing 
and  household  textiles  in  order  that  they  may  protect  themselves  against  degrada¬ 
tion  of  quality  and  make  the  wisest  choices  possible,  Dabric  specifications  are 
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Iseing  developed  and  additions  made  to  the  series  of  popular  puhli cations  on  buy¬ 
ing.  For  example,  specifications  for  work  garment  fabrics  and  points  to  look  for 
when  buying  boys’  suits  have  recently  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  home¬ 
makers. 

Over  150  designs  developed  by  the  Bureau  for  women’s  full-fashioned  cotton  hose 
were  ready  for  release  to  the  trade  when  further  silk  imports  were  barred  in  the 
summer  of  1941,  These  are  being  used  widely  by  the  industry  and  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  into  a  dictionary  of  hosiery  designs  for  distribution  to  important 
hosiery  manufacturing  centers.  Studies  are  now  being  emphasized  looking  toward 
the  use  of  shorter  staple  lengths  of  cotton  and  the  chemical  treatment  of  cotton 
yarns  to  increase  their  strength  and  smoothness.  Parallel  with  the  designing  of 
the  hose  are  laboratory  tests  on  rub  at  heel  and  toe,  elasticity  and  other  qual¬ 
ities  that  make  for  satisfactory  wear.  Also  serviceability  tests  are  being  made 
through  the  cooperation  of  nurses  in  Washington  institutions  interested  in  cotton 
hose  for  the  use  of  the  nursing  services, 

A  new  field  of  investigation  has  been  stimulated  by  requests  from  the  military 
services  — the  role  of  various  micro-organisms  in  cotton  damage.  The  work  of 
the  Bureau  on  the  protection  of  household  articles  from  such  damage  has  been 
found  applicable  to  tents,  tarpaulins,  sandbags,  and  other  military  goods. 
Mildewproofing  processes  have  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  and  released  under 
I  public  service  patents.  More  research  is  under  way  on  which  to  base  other 
'  methods  of  reducing  this  loss  and  obtaining  better  service  from  our  cheapest 
and  most  abundant  textile  fiber, 

I  Housing  and  household  equinment  investigations:  With  x^ar  necessities  preempting 
metal  supplies  and  the  manufacture  of  household  equipment  and  durable  goods  for 
consumer  use  cut  to  a  minimum,  the  homemalcer  faces  new  problems  in  the  efficient 
i  operation  of  the  home  plant.  The  housing  and  household  equipment  investigations 

in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are  therefore  being  redirected  to  furnish  scien- 
'  tific  facts  on  the  economical  operation  of  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  stoves, 
||  and  other  equipment,  so  as  to  prolong  the  life  of  existing  units,  conserve  fuel 
;  energy,  and  prevent  waste  of  food,  textiles,  and  other  household  supplies.  Min- 

I  imum  standards  for  efficient  kitchens  for  families  of  different  sizes  in  various 

'  income  groups  are  being  developed  for  the  use  of  agencies  building  housing  units 

for  defense  workers. 

As  fast  a,s  substitutes  for  metals  for  use  in  household  equipment  are  released 
by  the  trade,  they  are  tested  in  the  Bureau’s  laboratories  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  to  both  consumers  and  producers.  For  use  in  community  feeding  projects 
under  emergency  conditions  plans  for  home-made  fireless  cookers  end  other  needed 
equixDment  are  being  developed. 

Home  economics  information;  Our  democratic  way  of  life  can  be  maintained  only 
if  every  home  is  a  conscious  working  unit  in  our  present  supreiuc  effort  for  sur¬ 
vival,  To  maintain  health,  family  morale,  efficient  operation  >f  the  household 
so  as  to  release  labor  for  volunteer  and  paid  jobs  in  the  community,  homemakers 
need  every  available  fact  on  scientific  homemaking.  The  information  services  of 
I:  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are  therefore  being  planned  on  a  w.-.r-  time  basis. 

Older  publications  of  importance  in  national  emergency  are  oeing  revised,  new 
ones  prepared  as  handbooks  for  home  and  community  projects, 
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Charts  and  other  forms  of  visual  material  are  "being  developed  for  the  use  of 
extension  workers  and  teachers,  Eadio  broadcasts  by  staff  members  over  national 
networks  and  radio  scripts  for  broadcast  by  local  stations  are  planned  to  carry 
home  economics  information  directly  to  homemakers  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

In  short  by  printed  word,  spoken  word,  and  picture  the  homes  of  the  nation  v/ill  be 
given  every  helpful  fact  stemming  from  the  Bureau’s  research, 

SUPPhSMMTAL  FUNDS 

Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Allotments, 

1941 

Estimated 
allotments,  ; 
1942 

Estimated 

allotments, 

1943 

Emergency  Dehydration  Investigations: 
Investigations  of  the  effect  of  dehy¬ 
dration  processes  on  the  quality, uses 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods  . 

874,000 

Special  Research  P\ind: 

"Vitamin  A  storage  and  reserves: 
an  attempt  to  define  optimal 
vitamin  A  intake:  effect  of 
processing  on  vitamin  content 
of  foods  and  nutritive  values 
of  foods  . . . . 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Investigation  of  the  effect  of 
heat  on  the  thiamin  (vitamin 

B^)  present  in  foods  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  in  conjunction 
vjith  different  constituents 
present  in  natural  foods  . 

7,500 

Within-grade  promotions — net  cost. 

Total,  Special  Research  Fund  . 

—  — 

135 

-  - 

17,500 

20, 135 

80,000 

Linuidstion  and  Management  of  Resettle- 

ment  Projects:  For  the  testing  of 
textile  materials  ii;hich  are  sold  on 
resettlement  projects  . 

3,  200 

3,200 

3,  200 

Salaries  and  exoenses,  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration;  Study  of 
the  utilization  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  . . 

5,000 

1 

1 

5,000 
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SUP  Jr^LEli  iENTAL  FUUDS  -  Continued 
Direct  Allotments  -  Continued 


Projects 

Allotments, 

1941 

Estimated 
alio tments, 
1942 

Estimated 
alio  tments, 
1943 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption 

of  Agricultp.ral  Commodities:  Study 
of  the  utilization  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  cominodities,  (\idth  special 
reference  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Plan) 

16,000 

15,000 

20, 000 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Admin- 

istrative  Expenses  (transfer  from 

W.  P.  A,); 

Administrative  expenses  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  emergency  relief  proj- 

5.  181 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Home 

Economics,  Pederal  Eon-Construction 

Projects  (transfer  from  V/.P.A. ) : 

Study  of  the  physical  structure 
ajid  growth  of  children . 

70,728 

Study  of  oudgeting  family  re- 

tp56,  500 

— — 

Total,  Emergency  relief  proj¬ 
ects  . 

TOTAL,  Supplemental  funds  (Direct 
allotments)  . 

127,228 

=  174, 109 

117,  335 

143, 200 

:  -Tv*  .i 
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SI^ORCEMEMT  OF  THU  CGMMODITT  EKCHAIIGS  ACT 
Appropriation  Act,  1942,  plus  $6,765  supplemental 


for  ’.vithin-grade  promotions .  $632,765 

Budget  estimate,  1943  .  639,587 

Change  from  1942: 

Additional,  for  administrative  promotions  .  +  6,832 


PROTECT  STATHiERT 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

(estimated) 

1943 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  ilarket  designation  and  broker 
registration  . 

$29,755 

$34,301 

$34,301 

.. 

2,  Supervision  of  futures  trading. 

255,853 

258,913 

258,913 

3.  Investigation  and  control  of 

trade  practices  . 

77,803 

98,971 

98,971 

— 

4.  Preventing  misuse  of  customers' 

funds  . 

133,681 

110,347 

110,347 

— 

5.  Analyses  and  publication  . 

6.  Net  cost  of  within-grade 

114,313 

120,968 

120 , 963 

promotions  . 

6,765 

13,587 

+  $6,822 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3,595 

— 

— 

615,000 

630,265 

637,087 

+  6,822 

Transfers  to  other  appropriations 

+  2,500 

as  shov/n  in  budget  schedules 

— 

+  2,500 

—  — 

Total  appropriation  .... 

615,000 

632,765 

639,587 

+  6,822 

"TORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ohjective:  By  carrying  into  effect  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  to  prevent  manipu“ 
lation  of  commodity  prices,  prevent  excessive  speculation  hy  large  traders, 
prevent  cheating  and  fraud,  require  open  and  competitive  execution  of  orders, 
prevent  bucketing,  and  safeguard  the  handling  of  customers'  funds;  in  general, 
to  insure  fair  practice  and  honest  dealing  on  the  commodity  exchanges. 

The  problem  and  its  significance;  Economical  distribution  of  farm  products  is 
facilitated  by  the  reduction  of  risks  to  merchants  and  processors  through 
hedging  operations  in  the  futures  markets.  In  the  absence  of  hedging  facilities 
these  trade  interests  would  have  to  assume  speculative  risks  in  actual  commodi¬ 
ties  which  could  only  be  compensated  by  increased  handling  charges.  Every 
farmer  in  the  country  is  therefore  vitally  interested  in  the  efficient  and 
orderly  functioning  of  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  Federal  supervision  of  the 
commodity  futures  markets  manipulation,  squeezes  and  corners  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  activities  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  have, 
however,  largely  eliminated  those  evils. 
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The  i'-pect  of  the  defense  progrera  upon  the  agricultural  situation  has 
given  neu-  and  special  importance  to  the  regulatory  work  of  tne  Com  odity 
Slxchange  Administration.  ^lile  the  regular  activities  of  the  Adininistra~ 
tion  have  "been  directed  toward  the  efficient  and  orderly  functioning;  of 
the  futures  markets,  especial  attention  to  excessive  speculation  has  he- 
cone  imperative.  The  current  situation  requires  the  Administra.tion  to 
carry  its  regular  activities  farther  and  deeper  than  is  done  in  normal 
tines. 

General  plan;  Working  primarily  through  field  offices  in  the  trade  centers, 
especially  Chicago,  ITew  York  and  Hew  Orleans,  direct  and  acute  surveillance 
is  maintained  over  the  transactions  of  large  trad-ers  individually  as  i^ell 
as  upon  all  trading  cond.ucted  on  the  commodity  markets.  The  following  are 
exajiiples  of  work  d.one  during  the  fiscal  year  1941; 

1.  Ilarket  designations,  "broker  registrations,  and  exchange  rules; 

Futures  trading  was  autnorised,  in  Face  amendment  commodities,  as  follov/s; 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  soj^beans,  cottonseed  oil,  lard;  Chicago  Ojpen  Board 
of  Trade;  soybeans;  He?/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange;  cottonseed  oil;  Hew  York 
Produce  Exchange;  cottonseed  oil,  so^^bean  oil,  tallo’-v;  and  Memphis  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange  Clearing  Association;  cottonseed,  meal,  soj^bean  meal.  Bor¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1941,  733  futures  commission  merchants  and  623  floor 
brokers  were  registered,  fees  for  which  registrations  totaled  $16,926. 

Tile  rules  and  regulations  and  proposed  rules  and.  regulations  of  all  con¬ 
tract  markets  were  carefully  scrutinized. 

2.  Supervision  of  futures  trading; 

Trading  in  commodity  futures  having  an  approximate  value  of  $8,000,000,000 
was  supervised  during  the  year.  As  a  means  of  maintaining  adequate 
surveillance  over  futures  trading  all  clearing  members  of  contract  narhets 
must  report  the  total  transactions  and  net  positions  in  each  future  of  a 
cojm-aodity  every  day  and  each  large  trader  is  like^^ise  required  to  report 
dail;"  upon  his  transactions  and.  net  position  in  each  future  of  every 
commod.it3/.  These  reports,  which  aggregated  over  2,000  a  day,  were  audited, 
ta.bulated,  summarized  and  then  carefully  analyzed.  They  are  the  basis 
upon  which  most  of  the  re.gulator.y  work  of  the  Administration  rests. 

As  the  national  defense  program  developed  in  scope  and  intensity  it  had 
an  important  influence  upon  agricultural  prices.  In  an  effort  to  adjust 
the  futures  trading  s.ystem  to  emergency  cond.itions  the  commodity  exchanges 
were  reouested  to  cooperate  in  a  program  to  improve  controls  over  excessive 
speculative  activity.  Many  of  the  exchanges,  at  the  request  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  raised,  minimum  margins  on  speculative  transactions.  Surveys  w'ere 
made  of  the  futures  positions  of  all  traders  in  certain  strategic  coonoditiea 
The  results  of  these  survej^s  were  made  available  upon  request  to  otner  in¬ 
terested  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Agjricul- 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

3.  Investigation  and  trade  practice  control; 

Many  complaints  and  alleged  and  apparent  violations  of  the  law  were  in- 
vesti-  ated.  during  the  year.  Formal  proceedings  were  instituted  in  eleven 
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cases.  The  charges  included;  "bucketing,  manipulation,  misuse  of  customers’ 
funds,  maintaining  false  records,  end  trading  in  "puts  and  calls."  Formal 
hearings  "before  a  referee  v'ere  completed  in  six  cases  and  five  were  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  completed  cases  five  resulted  in  denial  of 
tradiiit'  privileges  or  revocation  of  registration  and  one  was  dismissed. 

4.  Protection  of  customers’  funds; 

To  determine  compliance  v;ith  the  statutory  provisions  requiring  the  segrega¬ 
tion  and  prohi"biting  the  misuse  of  customers’  funds  by  commission  merchants, 
986  audits  of  the  books  and  records  of  brokerage  houses  were  made  during 
the  year.  In  no  instance  did  the  irregularities  detected  involve  financial 
loss  to  any  customer, 

5.  Economic  analyses  and  publication  of  information; 

In  order  to  understand  and  interpret  current  futures  price  movements, 
geiieral  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  and  normal  seasonal  variations  in 
marketing  and  stocks  must  be  considered  and  weighed  in  relation  to  hedging 
operations  and  speculative  activity  on  the  futures  markets.  Analyses  of  the 
mechanics  of  operation  of  the  exchanges  and  commodity  brokerage  firms,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  participation  in  futures  trading,  and  the  function  of 
futures  exchanges  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  afford  a 
bankground  for  regulatory  action  and  provide  information  for  the  public. 

Two  general  studies  of  the  grain  and  wool  top  futures  markets  were  published 
during  the  year. 
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